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EOITOIt’S XlSrTR0r>TJCXI03Sr 

Tse following discussion and analysis of tlie elements 
of tlie supervisory process, and statement of tfie tedi- 
niciue and professional standards for tlie supervision of 
instruction, will be read "with, interest by tbose wlio are 
concerned wltb. tbe work of scbool supervision. Tbe 
author of tbe volume is a scliool supervisor of escperi- 
ence, wbo bas been unusually successful in training 
young people for tbe teacbing service- Training nov- 
ices for success in teacliing is even more difficult work 
tban tJi&t of a school or superintendent in 

initiating new or poorly experienced teacbers into tbe 
work of a city-scbool system. Out of bis experience be 
bas worked out tbe following analytical discussion of 
tbe principles underlying classroom supervision, and 
tbe devices and tecbnique wliicb should, and which 
should not be employed, 

Tbe fundamental purpose of all school supervision 
is to increase tbe efficiency of tbe classroom teacber- 
Scbool supervision is worthy of tbe name only when 
it results in such an increase- Supervisors who con- 
ceive their function to be that of an inspector, and wbo 
go about checking up work accomplished and locating 
tbose wbo do not follow directions, arc w^ortb little- 



EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


Such service is unintelligent service, and requires but 
little preparation or thought. To be constructively 
critical and helpful, though, requires a good under- 
standing of both the pui-poses and the tcehniqtie of 
supervision; and the fundamental principles and meth- 
ods underlying such hcli>ful and constructive service 
the author of the present volume has here set forth. 

The treiitise should be reatl with interest and profit 
by city-school siipervisors and training-school direc- 
tors generally, and should find ii ]jlace for itself in 
training-school work. 

ElLWOOD P. CtrBBEKL.EY 

March SI, 1920 
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Such scTvice is unintelligent service, and requires but 
little prejjaration or thought. To be constructively 
critical and lielplul, though, requires a good under- 
staudiiig of botli the i^urposes and the tedinique of 
supex-vision; and the fxnxdamental principle.^ and meth- 
ods underlying such helpful and con.structive service 
the author of the pj'esent volume has here set forth. 

The tretilise should be read vith interest and profit 
by city-.school supervisors and training-school diree- 
toi’.s generally, and shoxild find a place for itself in 
training-school work. 

Enmvoon P. Cubbeklev 

March SI, 1920 
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Tub rai^icl growtli of trnining scliools for the trainixi^ of 
tenchors, and the development of supervision of actual 
teaching in the puhlic schools, l»as emphasized more and 
more everv j^ear the ncccssit^S’ for training supervisors spe- 
cifically' for the of sui>or\*ision. ^Torcover, skilled 

supervision on the part of the principals and superintendents 
Ls hecoxniiig a most Important factor in their success. Train- 
ing in supervision cannot he adequately accomplished until 
a definite body of psychological and pedagogical principles 
that apply specifically to the problems of supervision has 
been, discovered and formulated. These principles must be 
discovered by experimentation, and by analysis of experi- 
ences that liavo been accumulated in supervising teachers in 
training and teachers in regular service. The 'writer under- 
took, about two years ago, to formulate some of the princi- 
ples that seem valid on. the basis of experimentation and 
extended experience. The results of this undertaking ware 
set fortli in GandbooJ" J'or Sitpervtsors oj Sfudciii-T^cnc/tcrs. 
This handbook, wliich is Httlo more than an outline or brief, 
was published by the State Printer of iCansas and as a bulle- 
tin of the School of Education of the XJniversity. Tt was 
intended not only for the supervisors of the Oread Training 
Scliool, but also for supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents in the State, wlio might find it suggestive and 
liolpf ul. 

The kindly consideration that this booldet received and 
the many requests for supplementary discussion-material 
l>ased on the outline led the ■writer to believe that a some- 
what detailed fomiulation and discussion of tlie princiiales 
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set forth might prove helpful to those vho are interested in 
the specific undertaking of training supervisors, and also be 
of direct service to those who are engaged in the actual work 
of supervision. The purpose, therefore, of this book is to 
set forth such a formulation of the problems and principles 
of supervision as may serve as a basis for classroom discus- 
sions, individual study, and experimentation. If the book 
proves serviceable in contributing material ready-to-baud 
for intensive study and discussion and in making fruitful 
suggestions, the writer feels that his efforts will not have 
been in vain. 

The writer is indebted to the supervisors of the Oread 
Training School for critical discussions of the material and 
helpful suggestions. He is also greatly indebted to Dean 
F. .1. Kelly, Professor R. E. Carter, and other colleagues for 
critical reading of the manuscrixit and helpful saggestions as 
to form and content. 

H. W. NijTT 

UsrviUisiTr or K.\?^'s.vs 

January IJ, 1020 
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THE SUPERVISION OF 
INSTRUCTION 

CBLAJPXER I 
rNXE.OI>XJCTION 
Tho need, for f rained swpervisorts 

Compositioii of tlie teach ing force, A. critical sxir\'ey of 
the teaching body of the elementary and the secondary 
schools reveals one impressive, outstanding fact. This ob- 
vious fact is that the teaching force from year to year is 
a rapidly changing group. A. little further careful study 
shoTvs that the force is not only changing rapidly, but that 
it is to a great esrtent a body of workers with limited, profes- 
sional training. The signihcan.ee of these two important 
facts is best seen by noting the malce-up of the teaching 
corps of almost any city in the eountry. 

33 very city of any size finds itself each year with a number 
of new teachers in its ranks. These new teachem are of at 
least two, and ^’■eIy often three, tj’pes. The first tj’pe is the 
one that is usually thouglrt of when one mentions a new 
teacher; namelj’-, the teacher who is new to the profession, or 
who is just beginning to teach. The second type is tlie> 
teacher who is new to the particular system of schools that 
one might be sur^*eying. The third type of new teacher i*, 
the one who is new to teaching some particular grade or to 
teaching some particular subject or subjects to whicli he has 
heen assigned. This third t^’pe may include teachers wlio 
are old. to the profession and old to the system in which they 
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are employed.. Tlie fact tliat a considerable nnrnbcr of 
teacbers in tbe force are new eitlicr to all or part of tlae teacb- 
ang sitiiations tbat must be met eacb year, gi%'es rise to tbe 
need for setting tip some agency tbat •VN'lll most adequately 
direct tbe work of all tbe teachers bi tbe system, so as to im- 
prove tbe efficiency of individuals and to barmonize tlie 
work of tbe entire body. Tbe problem of barmonizing tbe 
work of experienced -and inexperienced teacbers, wlio are 
dealing witb the same grades or lines of work in tbe system, 
requires quite as much attention to tbe old teacbers as it 
does to tbe new. 

This changing f^o^:^ year to year in personnel of tbe teach- 
ing force is not confined to the ranks of city and town teach- 
ers. It is also true of tbe county corps of teacbers in tbe 
rural schools. Tn fact, if there is any difference, tbe country 
schools suffer most in this regard. !Many teacbers who are 
beginning to teach for the first time every year enter the 
rural schools. Then, too, many experienced rural teachers 
are new each year to the particular schools in which they 
teach. This fact increases the demand for more adequate 
supervision of tbe teaching forces of tbe rural schools, and is 
gradually bringing about an organization of counties into 
systems of units tbat arc small enough to make adequate 
supervision possible. This type of organization, gives the 
county superintendent a corps of sup^Wnsors similar to that 
which the city superintendent has who pro'V’ides for assistant 
superintendents and supervising principals for tire different 
wards in his system, and it surmounts one of the chief admin- 
istrative difficulties that has so seriously handicapped the 
rural schools. 

Xack of professional training. There is still another very 
^^^portant reason -why supervision of teaching is an absolute 
necessity in order to improve tbe eflSciency of tbe teaching’ 
T‘bis is tbe fact tbat out of the large number of 
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teacliers -wlio enter tKe ranks eacli year a v'cr^’- great many 
are not professionally trained in any true sense of the -word. 
j\l]oreovcr, many of the older, experienced teachers who are 
alreadj’" in the profession ha^-e not heen su.fBcientlj’' trained 
for their work. If, thei’efore, the great bodj" of teachers, 
which is as yet so largely unprofessional, is to become more 
efHcient from year to year, as it should, then certainly some 
supervising agency must be set up whereby teachers in sgjtv- 
ice may be systematically trained in connection "with the 
performance of their regular teaching duties. The main 
effort of this supervising agency should necessarily be ex- 
pended on that part of the teaching force which is newest to 
the profession and which is least adequately trained pro- 
fessionally, The attention to the remainder of the teaching 
body should be simply that which is needed in order to har- 
monisse the work of the entire group, 

If an adequate supply of teachers could be sufficiently 
educated and thoroughly trained professionally before en- 
tering the ranks of the profession, then there would be little 
need for any provision for such thoroughgoing supervision 
as has been indicated by the above discussion. Under such 
ideal conditions, a good execution of the administrative 
functions that superintendents and principals should be 
performing would no doubt be all that would be necessary 
to develop and maintain any school organization at a high 
standard of efficiency, 33ut such conditions do not exist 
and such ideal conditions cannot exist for years to come, if 
they can ever be secured, so that the necessity for training 
supervisors for the specific Job of super-vdsing the teaching 
activities of teachers, and especially beginning teachers, is at 
hand and must be met if genuine progress in professional 
efficiency is to be secured- 

3}^ee<i for professional supervision. The need for such 
supervision as has been referx^jd to above .has been realized 
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to a. considerable extent l>y city superintcnclcnl-s, niid t-licy 
have TTiadc a fair bej'innin<» in ijrovidinf? for the Kiii>orvision 
of tcaclicrs in the clemcntsiry schools. Tlnr.'il sc*ho<»l.s in 
some States are also now lje;:;iiinini:» to ;iLtiic*h this vital j>rol3- 


lem. Xlie future should and will douhtlcss see a riiy>i<l dc- 
velopnicnt in provision for adcfyii:i.tc sni>orvision of olciiieii- 
tary city, town, and rural schools. jNIcnnw'hilo, i>rfict ically 
no attention lias been jiaid to Iho needs for supervision of 
teaching activities in the high schools. X-'lic riipiil g:*-o\vLli 
of high schools demands a largo increase in the imiiibcr of 


teachers every year, AH that has been stiicl in regiircl to tlic 
shifting, unprofessional character of the Icacliing body as a 
whole can. be said trutlifully with double emphasis in ro.si>ect 
to the body of high-school tctichcrs. x^ormal schools have 
been turning out a goodly number of olcincnlary-scliool 
teachers yearly for a long Lime, and these teachers, compared 
to the ranVw and file, are fairly well trained i>rofcsjHionnny. 

On the other hand, the attempt to train liigh-sehool 
teachers is of recent date, and the schools that are ociii*PPcd 
to do the work are not nearly so numerous as Uic normal 
schools. Xhe result is that only a very small part of tlio 
number of high-school teachers who begin Icacliing cacli 
your has been anything like professionally trained. "Flic 
hieli schools are vosUy Avorsc olT th.-xn tho olorooiilory 
sol ““l""’ m fact as h.ad if not worse off than tlio rural 

professional emcicnoy of its 
Ijcen orce Therefore, all the arguments that liavo 

for the SI need for malting adecinate provision 

W eitv activities in the elo.non 

hiSl sclmol ThT* emphatically for the 

- . . * „ only Way to escape the nccessitv of nm.lc- 

supervision of high-Kclmol 
school teachers^ enough agencies for training liigli- 
ool teachers to supply an adequate numher of trained. 
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teacliers to keep tlie ranks full- Tke day wKen tliat ideal 
condition will ke readied is far in tlae future; lienee to-day 
must take care of itself and even provide for tlie many to- 
morrows tliat must come before tHat ideal condition can be 
even approscimated. 

Xlxe training scHool and supervision. Tlie discussion 
tlius far lias been directed to pointing out tlie conditions in 
public seliools tliat make necessary tbe development of a 
compreliensive and tliorougligoing science of supervision of 
instruction, and tlie training of a body of supervisors wlio 
sball be competent to do tbis distinct service in education - 
If, as bas been suggested above, an adequate supply of 
trained teacliers could be provided so tliat no teacber would 
ever enter tbo ranks of active service until tlxorouglily com- 
petent to teacb, independent of otlior tban ordinary admin- 
istrative guidance, tben supervisors for public scliools would 
be for tbe most part unnecessary; but tbe problem and tbe 
job of supervising teachers and training them during and 
tbrougb tbeir actual tcacliing activities would m.erel3'’ be 
concentrated in the training schools organized and main- 
tained for tbis specific purpose. Tbe science of supervision 
would remain tbe same and the problems tbat the supervisor 
must solve would remain tbe same, for training schools must 
provide genuine teaching situations that are similar to those 
found in ordinary public schools. The training school is 
merely a setting-apart of a lixnited school population and 
facilities for tbe purpose of training teachers instead of tak- 
ing tbe whole public school S3’'stem. for that purpose. 

If the problem of training teachers could be adequately 
solved through tbe establisbment of a sufficient number of 
tra ini ng schools, then the problem of providing supervisors 
who are competent to take charge of the supply of beginning 
teachers and develop them into efixeient teachers would be 
greatly’- simplified. There would still be the need, however. 
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for tlte rlcvdopTxiont of tlir* r>r • tiix'rvi'^ion, on'l tlac 

traiiiin;^ of riti *» •^txpplx --ii j xTv i- « »r>. f-r>r tin* trunx- 

sfjitjols. <'<>ik«!tt ion r«.~:’'ariiin:' rt •'tipple* trxvinr**-! 

tour'Iior?. ticn."^ not oxi'-l. l*-rif!tt*rs jmist Ik* 

lraiiic<l in liolli ll»e j>ni .’^oUo^jlv. itml in t lir- t mininj; ►r>l*=, 
'rh<'rofoni n miiolvi'r of -stipz-rx nr-t'tl*i ttv l>o trnint'*! 

fitT lliis sj>ocifio jrjij c»f •<njK‘rvi*-if>ni in ]>ot)i of ncl«l<- If 

njzenoic^ tin not nlrr'ncK* tlmt rit-i* «i?l;tplr*ei to nt?<’OTn- 

tills nrlc, llion sm-H !><;> nntJ 

■|>nt into oporsilion it.s rap»tl1%- ns it cr.-m silily !»<• <1onc*. 
nalnml ju^ciicics for eloini' tlii*- lin«- t>f Imitiinj; nrc c* videiitlx 
tlio Icnohor-t rnininfr instif ntsons. In tlic*'*? 5n**titiitione, 
just ns tUo Icnc-licr in Iminiiiir Oitn f-o<s ox;>frl toneliinf' tlr-in- 
onstrtilotl nntl niso tcncli nnilor €*Nporl stnitlntic-c*, 5*0 trnii tlic* 
sixpcrvieor in trjiininrx sco oxfxirt .siip<T\*Kion tlcJxionblrfilotl 
nntl also snporvi«c under exi>crt 

*11 he nenc-st fnnclion, then, tlutt Ihtiroiijrhly o.slft1>Hshc<l 
tminiiif; scliooLs find collejit-s «hotiKI xintlerlnlft* tt» ix'rforrn 
Uirtt of tminiTif; a supply of >n|>or\*isors for the piiliHc schools 
nnd for Lriiininj; schools ns ^vel!. In ortlcr to iitecL this 
ing: demand for Iminctl siii>er\*isors. the science of snper\*£- 
sion must he dcvclojictl nnd formnlaletl st> that the snhjcet- 
mattcr of supervision may l>c studied in ns definite nnd nj? 
thorougli n fashion as the student of lcnehin;x slndU-s the 
principles of method, doviees. nnd ioelmintic. 'rhen. just ns 
yio sLudcnt-tcachor is jpvcn ample opfiortunitx' to i>raelico 
tcaclnnK under careful super-v-ision, so must tlic stiidcnt- 
siii->er\ isor je civcn ample ojiportunity to practice supervis- 
^ eareful, competent sui>orvisioTi. 

Adm^strators need supervisory traininB. The tendency 
o ay IS to regard the chief function of school adminislm- 
dealing %viLh the suliject-malter of instruction 
-4 ° ■process of instruction- Tlic clerical worlc, tlie finan- 
o , and seneral husincss routine arc talccn over now 
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almost entirely by tbe business manager and clerical assist- 
ants- A K tbese business matters are taken off of tbc super- 
intendent or principal, be is expected to give more attention 
to improving tbe efficiency of instruction. Tbc tendency is 
to bring about improvement by securing tbc best teachers 
available, and by improving tlie work of tbe weaker ones 
tbrougb supervision. 

Tbe fact, tben, is perfectly obvious tbat since in many 
sebool systems tbe superintendent, assistant superintend- 
ent, supervising principal, and building principal, as tbe 
case may be, must undertake tbe task of supervising tbe 
teaching, tbe success of tbe administrator is being measured 
more and more to-day by tbe improvement he brings about 
in courses of instruction and in tbe efficiency with which tbc 
courses are taught. Tbe more thoroughly tbc administra- 
tor is trained for tbe specific work of supervision, tbc more 
successful be will be in carrjdng on this work in connection 
with bis other duties. Tbe more successful be is in carrying 
on any phase of tbe supervising activities, tbe better able 
be will be to show tbe value of having tbc work of super- 
vision thoroughly done. He can show not only tbc value 
of supervision, but also tbe impossibility of doing all that 
could and should be done, 'without adequate assistance. 
Tbis assistance may be in tbc line of moie clerical help that 
■will enable him to devote more time to supervision, or it 
may be in tbe provision of supervisor^’" help. In any case, 
i-be administrator who is trained for supervision has a great 
advantage over tbe one who is not so trained, and be has a 
■V'onderful opportunity to make such a contribution to tbe 
work of public education that it will not go unrecognized- 

S3. Ts there denigcr aj J^aTrt1Cllis^7^? 

Tbe formality of teebnique- One criticism that has been 
made on the training school is that it tends to become top 
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tlie teacHer fresii from Ihe training scUool often fail? The 
reason is that he has not got beyond the singe of Icnraiiug 
^here he can ignore the art of <iuestioiiiiig, induction, etc., 
as existences in and of thcinselves, and depend upon them 
as efficient habits. He must stop to decide \YhetUei- the 
inductive or the deductive organi?:ation of sul>jcct-niattcr 
should, be used. jStorcover, when he has decided that in- 
duction, for example, should be used, then he becomes 
engrossed with getting the material into the indvietive forirv 
and in so doing often loses sight of needs of the pupils. Tlie 
result is that he gets his lesson presented in a formal induc- 
tive organization, but fails to accomplish tlie desired re- 
sults. What this teacher needs is more and yet more of \ iio 
study of the formal nature of the tools of teaching, and more 
and more practice in using them under the wise guidance of 
an expert, so that finally he ceases to be concerned 
these tools in and of themselves. When this sUige of formal, 
habit-forming training has been reached, the teaclxor will be 
able to forget his formal training and can trust it to take 
care of itself in the form of definite liabits when he is cn- 
possed with the vital needs of the pupils whom he is teaclv- 
mg. This kind of a formally trained teacher will not faih 
S.00W teachers are turned out of the training 

school at the time when the most fruitful part of their train- 
mg IS just ready to begin, A whole year given entirely to 
teaching under expert supervision would be short enounh 
tune to accomplish satisfactory results. ^ 

Is there aformal stage in aU training? The ouesf ion 

■ nr, , - , . _ 

more effec- 


teuchor.? Can hatita of teLlxtag form'd “ 
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■tivoly n.ncl more ecoxiomically tlirougli accicientiil, Ix&t 7 
ex 5 >eriences tiian tlrrougli sj^stematic stud>^ and 
Can tlae teaclier study t}ie tools of teacliing better 
midst of tlae comjilexities of tlie actual teaclaing situ- 
tlaan lie can study tbem 'v\’-lien they are taken one at a 
and tliorouglaly analyzed for liis particular benefit « 
has mastered all of them? Cannot the teacher bring 3 
much initiative and individual genius to the study « 
tools of teaching 'when they are brought before him 
expert teacher of teaching as he can when these same 
lems are presented incidentally and accidentally in 
course of his untutored teaching experiences? 

The answers to all of these questions and to other • 
tions of similar character that might well be asked are 
tainly obvious. hTo teacher can escape passing through 
stages of habit fonnation that have been teirmed. fv> 
training, no matter whether the habits formed are goof 
bad. And certainly no one will argue that important h- 
ean be formed more economically and more thoroughl. 
accidental, spontaneous n::icans than they can be f« * 
thoroughgoing systematic study and practice. Such 
argument, if valid, would settle the -whole question ■ 
effectively, because, if people acted in keeping with it, ■•'7 
would be no schools and no teachers would be needed. 

Training and attaining efiSciency. One xnore questi. 
valid in this connection, and that is as to whether a te*- 
who has been trained in this so-called formal way, althc 
seeming to fail at first, ■^vill not become more eflicient in 
and in a nauch shorter time than -will the teacher wlio 
the ranks without such training, taking for granted that 
otlier things are eqxial in the two cases. The answer 
furnished by the testimony of competent school people 
favor of the training-school-teacher product. This i 
and the fact that teachers xnrtst under present conditi 
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This need is nil the more pressing because of tlie fact that 
just as training schools cannot as yet turn out an adequate 
supply of thoroughly trained teachers, so they can supply 
only a small part of efficiently trained supervisors that are 
needed. Some cities have already undertaken to do some- 
thing in tliis direction through extension courses, profes- 
sional lectures, and the study of educational literature. 
These means arc helpful, but they arc far from adequate to 
accomplish thoroughgoing results. Sonic agency must be 
set up -whereby competent direction of the work of the su- 
pervisors is systematically carried on Uiroughout the school 
year. 

PormaHsm eliminated by mastery. The final suggestion 
that needs to be made in closing this part of the discussion 
is that formalism in the training of supervisors cun be elimi- 
nated only by thorou^ly mastering the principles wliich ' 
comprise the tools of supervision. Merely studying the 
subject-matter of supervision until one comprehends what 
the principles are will not suffice. The study must be con- ■ 
tinuod until the principles become a coherent unity and 
form the basis of efficient habits intelligently practiced. 

S, The problem of Iraining supervisors 
Two questions involved. The problem of training super- 
^nsors involves two fundamental and distinct questions; 
CD What are the activities tlxat supervisors an training 
schools and in public schools carry on in the performance of 
their dutiesp (3) What are the kinds of training that best 
prepare supervisors to perform these duties? The answer 
to the first question is obviously the starting-point in de- 
termlning tiie answer to the second, for one must necossarilv 
know what the job of supervision is before one can formu- 
late a practical program of training that aviU prove adenuate 
in preparing supervisors for the specific job of supervision 
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A sa-tisfactory ans-wex* to tHe second question means a pretty 
deiinite solution of tlie large prot>lem of supervision. 

Tile plan, of tbiis laoolr, Tfao organization of tHe material 
of tills discussion, is based upon tlie two questions just pro- 
posed- 

T^arfc I is devoted to tlie taslc of defining tlie of super- 

vision and to setting fortli, in some detail^ the activities that 
supervisors in training schools and in public schools carry on 
in iiursuance of the purposes for ■which tliey have been 
employed in their respective fields. 

3?art IX is given to the solution of the problem of train- 
ing supemnsors adequately so that they may perform, most 
efficiently, the activities set forth in iPart I. 

The material of Part II is divided into three sections, ac- 
cording to the fundamental aspects of the pedagogical prob- 
lem. involved namely, method, device, and technique. 

These three aspects of the problem are practically of equal 
importance, but considerable of emphasLs has been given to 
the discussion of the principles of method, and especially to 
the first principle. This emphasis xipon method seems, in 
the rnind of the -switer, to be justifiable on the basis of defi- 
nitc*facts concerning supervision. 

The greatest weahness of supervision. The first fact 
that justifies the emphasis placed upon method is the fact 
tliat the greatest wealmess of supervision is its proneness 
to he largely a matter of devices and technique. I>efinite, 
recognized principles have been laching. Such principles 
are the very foimdation of the whole procedure in c&.i'ryizig 
on the worls of supervision; hence it seems worth, while to 
spend a considerable amount of time in an intensive study 
that -will xnahe possible a thorough mastery of the essential 
details. Sux^ervisors and teachers in general have given 
little or no considera-fcion to the facts set forth under princi- 
ple one, and this is one of the iirincipal reasons why the worh 
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of suporvislon lini? Hocn so ma<le<5tjatc rtufl so vin«n 

Tlie reSnement. of tlic st[ij>cto. ncrll vit ;es. nurj C'f tlic c3c- 

trices ancl tecliiiiciue cmplovocl in ortrr^'in:^ on llic-j-o 

C5a.li ixi l^ronglit. siliont onlv l>v sotlini; uji cTc?finilc jiririoIpTcs 

of inctliocl a.nci llion iicllierini* to tfioni >tr3elly nl nil t-inios. 

Details z^s. generalities. Xlic nisioiml <»f Uint nre 

given, not. only in t-lac section on nxcOiori. ImL nlr-o in jtnrts of 
"tlie section clcvotccl to tlie cli‘^u5'»1on of <le\'icc.V', '-eeriis jnrti- 
fialj'Ie on tlie Tmsis of the general teriflciiey to slop ■vviLli gen- 
eralities. TIic tendency to agree rtp^m llie £-eii<.r.i.timti#>n^ 
nnd. to talce tiie cletiiiis for granleci one of tlte roclv-^ tif^ori 
'n'liicli a good inan^' riedagogic-al crafts Itavc lic'cn vre<.*V-et3. 
^.rental agreement ui>on a principle never appreciably Jif- 
focts tlie procecUire of snper\*5«or> Jind Itiriclieri- tjnle«s the 
details that arc implied in the prineiidc are set forUi defi- 
xiitely, are mastered, and are hept clearly in mind at all 
times. ITor example, Uie rtiador may agree ss-itli the v*-Tlte.r 
that tlie sui>crvisor and Uie teachers nho work under liirn 
®hoii3d liave common Imovrledge oonceiming the p*?ycholog3— 
cal diaractcrisUes of adole.«ocnts, hxil, if the vii-iter had not 
set foTtli the details of tlie 1>ody of common hnowledgc that 
he had in mind, the reader viould not knon- c.vactiv n-hat 
facts thevrTitcr thought ought to lie so thomucldv maKterod 
and held 5n mind that tlicy 'cvould l>e readily recognized at 
any time that they appeared in tlie liehavior of the puj>il‘=- 
:NXoreovcr, tlie reader nouM likely have folTon-ed the natu- 
ral tendency to T>e satisfied vrith a vague ide.-i of %vhat the=c 
facvs might l>o, and vrouTd not have taken tlie time and the 
^ details for himself and commit 

^,1 7 ^ form. The more one commit.s himself to 


the details -iJiat emliodv s 


con^pt or idea of a principle. Uic 


oiie refiner lUs partic-^laV 

sncl tlie more lie refines Ins ljeli=Lvior in setting conlrol oi er 
the s-ituation. 
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Clxapter summary^ Tlie slxiftiiig, unprofessional cliarac- 
"ter of tlie teacliing body makes tire provision for competent 
supervision of instruction not only desirable, but necessary* 
Tire danger of formalism in training of supervisors can be 
met by tborougli mastery of tire compreliensive body of 
principles tliat comprise tbe tools of supervision and ade- 
<;iuate practice in tbeir applications* Tbe undertaking of 
training supervisors involves the setting-fortb of tire job or 
activities of supervision, and the organizing of tbe means by 
wliicb supervisors can best be trained to perform tbeir du- 
ties. The remainder of this discussion is devoted to this 
undertaking. 



PART I 

THE JOB OF SUFEKVISXON 



CHAT^XEIt IT 

SXJPEItVISrESrG actfs^ltiks 

The activities tliat are carried, dn "by tlie supervisor irt a 
traitiiug scbool aud. ttie activities tliat are performed by tlie 
supervisory official in. a public sclxool are fundamentally tlie 
same. Some modifications in empliasis upon tliis or tliat 
activity may be necessary in tbe one field or in tbe other. 
Such modifications as seem important to note will be indi- 
cated and discussed in the light of their importance in each 
fieid. In general there seem to be at least eight forms of 
activity that are carried on to a greater or less degree in both 
fields, 

bayrng the basis for cooperative teaching. The super- 
visor should realize first of all that he mahes his contribution 
to the education of the pupils who are being taught througli 
the work of the teachers who teacli under liis direction. In 
order to make a valid, definite contribution to tlic education 
of the pupils, the supervisor must secure the hearty coopera- 
tion of the teachers in carrying out his ideas- On the other 
hand, the supervisor must cooperate most heartily with tlie 
teachers in the performance of their duties so that their in- 
dividual efforts in carrying out his ideas will be most effec- 
tive. In otlicr words, both supervisor and tcacliers sliould 
feel that the teaching of the pupils is a mutual undertaking 
to which each must make his contribution in liarmonioua 
cooperation with the othcr- 

The first objective, then, that the supervisor should strive 
to attain is the securing of the proper attitude of his teachers 
toward his work with them- He is responsible for working 
out and establishing the definite basis of mutual under- 
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E=UtTiairs" rcc^ciTtrlinc^^ tlio cliilacs tlirit- lie lo Tverform Jind Uie 
diit-ies Uiat tiie Iciaelierrf nre to jv-irtomi, tlixil- o.ii tJie 
of common Icuo’rrledj^ nntl oomiraor* jjurjx^-ef? tJic tcncliers 
Tsia.^- cntcT into tlieir v,'orlc in ti of Iieri.'rt^" s\tpi>ort rtTici 

cooi>cTOt 2 on- <Ictn.5Ic;tl account of "nliiit- tT»c 5?t!{>cr^''i=or 

xna^' do in. lav-incr a. dcfinito for oo^Jjvrstli^’C Icacliinij 

■vriil Ixi gi'\”en under tlie discii'^ion of tJje flr^t xirinctjdc of 
TTietliod ixi tlie first section of I*art JI. 

Selecting and- organizing tfae sxi‘bi3*^crt*'i33a‘ttcr of courses. 
Tlae snpcjrcisor in a training sdiool usually- lias a. fairly" froo 
liandL in sliaping tiic courses under liis cliargc to conform to 
vrbat lie tlunlcs tlieso courses ouglit to t>o, Iil%'cn 'wlicro 


quite definite courses of stxidjr arc alrcadv- inappcrJ oxit T>>* n 
slate department of edticaliOTi, or !»>' a department in Llicr 
training institution, tlio siiper-vdsor still lias tlie rcsjionsiliil- 
itj* of adapting tlie n*orlc to tiio particular groups of iitipils 
tliat are lacing tauglvt- The supervisor has not only a great 
rosponsihility in solving the prolilcin of selection and aclai>- 
tation of suhjeet-matter, hut lie lias also a groat opportu- 
nity. Trt order to mahe the most of this opportunitv, tlic 
supervisor must know tlaoroughly the needs of Uie respec- 
tive groups of pupils who arc taught under liis directioti, and 
he mxist also knovr accurately and thoroughly the v-alixe of 
the various types and phases of suhjoct-maltcr that xnav he 
employed in meeting the needs of the pupils. 


The supervisor who works in a puhlic scht>ol system verv 
often, h a s the entire resxx>ii^hility of making up the course of 
study in the line or lines of work tloat he supes-v-ises If 
however, the course of study is already mapped out hv the 
state department, or hy the head, of the system in w'hicdr liio 
EUIxrrs-isor -t^rorlis, as has jast Ijeea Eusgcstcai in refer- 

ence to the supervisor in. the training school, the superviso— 
stdil has the icsponsihility and the opportunity of adnptini- 
the suhject-matter to the particular groups of pupils who 
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are being taught under bis supervision. In any case, the 
supervisor must possess a tliorougligoing IcnoTvledge of the 
needs of tiie pupils and adequately comprehend the value of 
the Icinds of subject-matter that may best minister to these 
needs. Moreover, the supervisor must know the limitations 
of the pupils’ abilities to accomplish work witliin the time 
limits of the recitation periods that the school program 
makes possible. 

This task of selecting and organizing subject-matter Ls a 
very vital one, and the supervisor who does not acquire a 
high degree of skill in carrying out this pliase of his work 
will never become a thoroughly efiScient and independent 
director of teaching activities- The attainment of a satis- 
factory degree of skill in this line of service demands indus- 
try, insight, and a vast amount of time and energy- The 
supervisor must become conversant with the literature that 
bears upon this problem and he must also become ac- 
quainted with the practices in modem schools in n^ard to 
problems of curriculum-making that arc similar to those 
that he is called upon to solve. If he as a supervisor does 
not have the authority to make needed changes in tho 
selection and arrangement of the subject-matter in the 
courses under his charge, he is at least responsible for under- 
taking to convince those who are in authority of the validity 
of the changes that he deems necessary to make. There- 
fore, the super^dsor must not only have definite convictions 
concerning curriculum-making, but he must have skill in 
tlie teclmiquc of working out courses in great detail, and. he 
must be able to produce evidences in support of his point 
of view in respect to the selection and the arrangement of 
subjeet-matter. 

Teaching for purposes of experimentafioa and demon- 
stration. The supervisor, whether he works in a training 
sclaool or in a public school ^rstem, ^ould be an expert 
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tcnchcr o? tlic lines c-f work that he undertakes to supcr% Jse, 

One of the functions that the supervisor should perlorm is 
that of bringing about an improvement in the teaching 
process. In order to contribute to lids end, he must not 
only be able to see the possibilities of making improvement 
through modifications in the procedure of teaching, but ho 
nmst bo able to set up orperimcntal conditions and to carry 
out tlic actual experiment in a satisfactory manner, Xh.e 
Rupcr\'isor must not only he able to tell others horv to do an 
excellent 30b of teaching, but he should be able to demon- 
strate by actual performance the sort of teaching efficiency 
that he is striving to develop in those who are working xmder 
his direction. For example, if the supervisor believes that 
the teaching of spelling can be accomplished best by the 
project plan of proccdiuu, then, he should be able to set up 
the conditions and to carry on Iho teaching of spelling by 
that plan for a sufficient length of time fully to demonstrate 
the validity of the plan and to give the teachers a good cx- 
lilbition of skillful teaching of spelling in tlje form of a proj- 
ect OP i^pojccts, as the case might be. This means that the 
st»pcr\’jsor triust plan to do more or less of teaching, tind that 
he should keep in practice so he will not lose his skill and 
efficiency as a teacher. 

The supervisor needs to teach, not only for tlie purpose of 
experimenting and of demonstrating, but also for the pur- 
j>osc of disecu’^cring the actual dlHiculties and possibilities 
tiuit exist in the particular teaching situations with which 
ho has to deal. He needs to carry on this activity to au ex- 
tent sufficient to enable hita to keep a true perspective of 
aclual Unrigs that the pupils face in pursuing their studies, 
and llie tilings lliat the teachers face in carrying out their 
duties. In no other -n-ay can tlto supervisor keep hlrosclf so 
well in a helpful attitude loa'ard, liis teachers. 

Directing ^stematic observation of expert and inexpert 
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teaclaing performances. Xhis srctivity is carried on more 
exrtensively and more intensively in training seliools tlian it 
is in public scliool systems. jNXore or less of obseivation 
i\-oxlc, liowever, is carried on in many of tlie larger piil>lic 
seiiool systems and mncli more of it could profitably be done. 
Tire people wlio do tlie observing are cadet teacliers, supply 
teadiers, and even regular teacliers 'wlio liave not bad ex- 
tended experience or wlio desire to improve tlieip worlr. 
Tbe observing tbat is ordinarily done in the public scliool is 
usually general and mtber indefinite. Xbe observers are 
left too mucli to tlieir oi^-n devices and not trained system- 
atically in observing definite phases of teacbing perform- 
ances. Teaebers **A-isit” solxools and carry away only very 
vague general impressions, or at most, perbaps, tbey copy 
a few devices tbat seem to be new and novel. 

Tbe supervisor In any case cannot direct tbe worlc of ob- 
servation so tbat it will result in practical development and 
training of teacliers unless be bimself as a been, accurate ob- 
server of teacbing acti%’’it3es. In addition to this be must 
aG<xuire sbill in directing otliers in tbeir study of teacbing 
performances so tbat tliey too "wall acquire skill in observa- 
tion. In order to acconipbsli tbis result, in training teach- 
ers to obsez^^c tbe SLiiyervisor must master two vital skills 
tbat bavo to be carried on at tbe same tinze. Tbe supex^nsor 
must be able to see wbat is going on in tlie teacliing perfoixn- 
ance, and be must at tbe same tune know pretty definitely 
V'bat is going on in tbe nzinds of tbe observers. 

Tbe obsei-v-ation, on tbe part of tbe supGrt'isor, of tbe 
obsersntion performance of tbe teacbers is by far tbe most 
difficult of tbe t\\*o skills- Tbe difficulties tbat arc experi- 
enced by tbe observers in making a discriminating study of 
tlie tcacliing performance must be discovered and. overcome 
by proper guidance and practice. -A. detailed analysis of 
tbis problem will be gii'on in a later discussion. 
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Eire cting teacliing activitiess, Tliis may be of student- 
Icaclicrs, or of i^giilar tcacliers in public scbools. '-l-’liis is 
one of i-lie most ob^'ious of the duties tbat tlie supci^dsor 
rnnst carry out- It is also tbe aeti-vuty tliat mabos tlie most 
sciLTcliing lost of Ills sbill and cflicioncy- Tlio primary idea 
in llie worlc of super\’ision is tliat tbe supervisor is a director 
of lliG toaeliiTiG: activities of tcacliers.' Tbercfore, lie must 
soeb to discover all tlio practical pliascs of tbe actual teacli- 
in}» p<;rfomiancc tliat may be materially improved tbrougb 
adequate sujjciv’ision, and tlien strive to acquire tbe bigbest 
<leprrce of sbill in directing tlieso activities in sucb a way as to 
secure tbe best results. 


Cbec ldn s up pupil progress- Cbecldng up tbe progress of 
tiic pupils wbo ruxi l>cing taugbt by tbe student-tcacber, or 
l*y tlie regular tcaiclicr, and seeing tbat the work of tbe pu- 
inls is up to a satisfactory standard, is a fifUi imporUixit form 
oC activity cvf tbe s«.\\'>crs’\sor. Tie is Tespunsibie to rt 
exlontfcir Uic progresss that tlie pupils make under tbo tcacli- 
ing tliat is done under liis sux>or\’1slon- Tbe supervisor 
sliould kccr> systematic records of tbe work of tlie pupils. 
a.ncl lie sboukl study boll, tlm jiupils and tbe teachers as 
tbey work togcUior. so Uiat ultiimilely be xnav be able to 
v.-Limalc sic-curalcly Uic actual progress of boUi pupils and 
tcacbcn. X'roUeling tbo wcirare of Urn pupils is a large re- 
spon^ibiUty, and Ibe su,>crv3sor must prepare liimself to 
Uiiji lo n liiKtily tsrilisriictory rnjxntier. 

McHsTirinE projircss nna officiency of teaclicr The 

of U.e o.Titl cnjciency of tho sUidcnt- 

If-'xf or «.r If.f ix-jjTi1.'ir It-riclicr who Jcochos untler tl,o cH 

n-<-t!oii of the ?--ni.crvhor, in cme of Uic itio-st pli-i<!cs 

or H.e r^oiK-rv-UorV -.vorh. lie i„ Uie l.est x^slUon of onv 
j>rr c-or,.,r-r t, .l w.U, the %rorh r.f the to.-,, hor ..Oder I, is 

riiarjsc tf» measure iiilofficciitfy sind attcuraldv the -otual 
of Uic tcaclicr. Tltc studeut-toaeher Huist 
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<Jepen<i upon tixe fairness, justness, and relial3ility of tlie 
supervisor’s judgment in determining Ills grade, credit, and 
recommendation, for a teacinng position. Tlie regular 
teach-er in. a public sobool system, must depend upon tbe re- 
liability and fairness of tbe supervisor's judgment for bis 
grade in success, bis recommendation for reemployment, 
and bis recommendation for promotion in rank and salary. 
Tbis duty of tbe supervisor is one of tbe most far-reacbing 
in its results; benco it is one of tbe most responsible activi- 
ties tbat be must perform. Therefore the supervisor must 
study faithfully to master a set of x>ractical standards fbat 
may be used vaHclly in measuring tbe work of tbe teacher, 
and be must strive diligently to acquire skill in employing 
tbe standards. 

IS^easuring the eCBLcieacy of sapervision. Tbe supervisor 
should make as careful a measure of bis own work as be is 
able to do. Tills matter is just os important as tbe measure 
zng of tbe work done by tbe teacher who works under bis 
direction.. Tbe supervisor should be ■willing to submit bis 
work to tbe same kind of objective measurements tbat be 
applies to measuring tbe work of tbe teacher. Therefore 
be should master practical standards for measuring bis su- 
pervising activities, and be should seek to attain skill in 
applying these standards to bis o'wn case. 

Tbe goal of supervision, when tbe supervisor -works in a 
training school, is the making of efficient teachers. When 
the supervisor works in a public school system it is to im- 
prove teachers in service and to secure efficient teaching re- 
sults. Tbe scojDC of acti-vities performed by tbe supervisor 
should be the same in each case- Tbe relation of these ac- 
tivities to tbe goal he is trying to attain is readily recognized- 
Tor example, the supervisor could not have much freedom in 
training teachers, or in directing them, if he could not have 
a considerable degree of control over tbe selection and 
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organization of tlie subject-matter of Ibe courses supe^^uscd. 

Tiie same tiling is true in reference to the other activitie . 

He cannot do a complete piece of work if any of the activi- 
ties enumerated are omitted. The relation of each of these 
aoUvtties to tUe flulslied product ot eaa> of the two types ot 
supervisory situations win become more nnd more apparent 
as tiie method, devices, and teebuiquo are worked out in 

definite detail. *. vi + 

The supervisory job of the administrator. The fact tliat 
the superintendent, assistant supeiintendent, superv^mg 
principal, and building principal, as has already been 
pointed out, ndll have to undertake in many school systems 
whatever is attempted in the way of supeivdsion, makes 
clear at once the impossibility of any one of these officials 
carrying out so comprehensive a program of supervuslng 
activities as has been set forth above. The administrator, 
in such cases, must necessarily select those acti\dties tliat 
are most important and possible in tbe particular situation. 
Then, by concentrating upon a few things, he will be able to 
malm a material improvement in the work of his teachers. 

If tlie same teaching force is retained practically intact year 
after year, the administrator can work intensively upon 
different supervisory activities each year. This plan will 
acconiplislj much better results than cau be secured by un- 
dertaking to carry on all of the activities each year, and by 
so doing give only a meager amount of time to each. 

Auollier plan may be followed in systems where the teach- 
ing force remains relatively the same year after year. This 
plan is that of supervising closely the work of one group of 
teachers one year and that of another group the nertt, and so 
on around. For example, the work of the first three grades 
might be supervised one year, the intermediate grades the 
next year, and the junior high school tlie next. The plan 
would need to be modified according to tbe size of the school 
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systeras. In a fairly large s 5 »‘slem each grade group of teach- 
ers might he as large a group as could well be worhed with 
during a year. In smaller S 5 ’'stems the teachers might very 
well be handled in two groups in suc<jcssive years. 

Another plan would be to divide the teachers into groups, 
as has 3 ust been suggested, and then work intensively a 
month with each group in. succession throughout the year. 
There could also be grouping withia the grade groups so 
that those who most needed the help of supervision would 
get tlie most- Tlie best-trained teachers, for e3cample, and 
those who had worked longest with the administrator, would 
likely need less of supervisory assistance than the others. 

A. stiD further plan would be that of undertaking the su- 
pervision of the teaching of certain subjects one year, and 
other subjects another year, and so on. For example, the 
teaching of geography and history might be given tlie great- 
est emphasis one year, reading and spelling another year, 
language and grammar another j'-ear, aritlimetic and man- 
ual arts another year, and the other subjects another year. 
This plan might be combined witli one of the above plans 
according to the size of the school s^^’Tstem. l^or instance, in 
some systems the supervision of reading and spelling in just 
the primary grades might well be all that could be xmder- 
taken seriously during a year- 

The administrator who is trained thoroughly for the job 
of supervision will be able to determine the best plan to fol- 
low in Jzjs particular situation and to initiate a constructive 
program of supervision that will extend over several years. 
Ho can then set forth his program to his school board and to 
his corps of teachers. I3y undertaking efich year only that 
wliicli can 7jo reasonably accomplished, and by intensive, 
thorough ^^-o^k, he can. demonstrate the value of the super- 
vision unclcrlakon and show genuine progress toward greater 
cUiciency in the schools. 
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Chapter summary. The sui^er^-isor must cany out eight 
distinct pieces of work. He must laj- the basis for effective 
cooperative teaching; select and organize the subject-mat- 
ter of courses of study; teach for purposes of demonstration 
and experzraentatioix; direct systematic observation; direct 
the teaching activities of his teaclrcrs; check up the progress 
made by the pupils; measure the efScicncy and progress of 
his teachers; and measiire the efficiency of hts own super- 
vising perfoimances. The performance of these various 
pieces of work demands thorough traimug pointed specifi- 
cally to these distinct activities. 

CI.ASS EXERCISES 

1, ^Xnlso a list of points of contact l>env i?en the superdsor nad hxs leacli- 
ers llmt Uetuand cooperation. 

e. Construct n set of sugBoslions that noiild beJp one In 3UsUf5*M»S his 
eeicction and organisation of subject-matter in any subject. 

S- Name fi\c teaching possibilities or problczos that supervisors might 
experiment Tritb in their teaching. 

4. Estimate lire amount of time that should be distributed to each of the 
eight supervising activities dally, -sreeldy, monthly, yearly in on ele- 
mentary scliool. 

5. Estimate the amount that should be distributed to each of the ei^t 
euporvlsine ocUviUos daily, weekly, monthly, yearly in a secondary 
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SECTION A 
SUTErtVISOH-Y aiETHOO 
CHATXEIt III 

TjrR KmsT 3?jarjsrcxPLE of riethoo 

IN’ecessity for coirunon Imowledge. Tlie first principle of 
meth.od is tlia-t tlie supervisor stud tlie teacliers wHo work 
under His direction must possess common knowledge, nncl 
Hold common points of view concerning tHe scHool situation 
in wHicH tHe;>’' are working togetlier. 

THe most important general aspects tHat are found in any 
scHool situation are suggested below. 

Tlie scHool as to its 

A. Tundamezital purpose 

B. Tlace in the educational systems and 

C. Curriculum 
Pupils as -to llieir 

A. I!>oininant physiological characteristics 
33. Ps3’’clioIogical traits and characteristic tendencies; and 
C. Social status and outlook 
General principles of method of teaching; and 
hlethod of teaeliiiig the particular subject or subjects 
General principles of devices 
General principles of tcchniciue 
Standards for judging the results of teaching 

HclatJons that the teacher and supervisor arc to hear to the 
pupils being taught, and to the administrator in matters of 
management 

XHelations that should exist between supervisor and. teacher; 
that is, tlie purpose and serrdcc that the supervisor is to 
accomplish 

XeacHing a cooperative enterprise. The v'alidity of this 
first i^rineiple is grounded in tHe idea that teaching under 


I. 


n. 


m. 

rv. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


IX. 
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is a co<5perat.ive enterprise; tliereJore eaclr party 
to tHe iiii<iertalcing must possess ttie mcatis l>y wliicla genu- 
ine eoiiperation may be accomplislied . Teaclier and super- 
visor must come to tlaint. in similar terms, and to tallc the 
same language in the interchange of ideas. That is to say, 
they must see, thinh, and tails about the same points or 
problems. They cannot -well do this if they do not start out 
together "with a definite understanding of what they are 
seeking to do, and agree as to exactly how they will under- 
take to get it done. 

If the student-teacher, or the regular teacher, is lacking in 
knowledge of fundamental facts and principles, he cannot 
understand the suggestions of the supervisor, and very often 
the criticisms will seem ci\iite harsh and unjust. On the 
other hand, if the supervisor does not know what the teacher 
has in mind, he cannot have a sympathetic attitude toward 
the teaching performance- If the teacher holds one point of 
view and the supervisor holds one radically different, then 
very little beneficial results can come from the work of the 
supervisor- The teacher will teach in accordance with bis 
point of view, and the supervisor will criticize the teaching 
from his point of view. The result will be unsympatbetio, 
caustic criticisms on the one hand; and resentful, prejudiced 
antagonism on the other. Iseither the teacher nor the su- 
pervisor should be groping around in the dark as to what 
the other has in mind at any time, and. most of all they should 
never be working from different points of view or at cross- 
purposes. Therefore both teacher and supervisor should un- 
derstand the full significance of this fi^rst principle, and they 
should seek assiduously to make its realization the founda- 
tion upon which their whole cooperative endeavor rests 
The validity of this pxinciple and the necessity for get- 
ting it thoroughly established and fully realized will he 
brought out more clearly and forcibly by a somewhat de- 
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tailed discussion of tiie fundamental facts and points of 
view tliat may well be taken as tlie basis for cooperative 
teacliing in an elementary scHool, and tliose tliat may.be 
taken for tbe basis of cooperative teacliing in a secondary 
scliool. 

Chiapter summary. Tbe first principle in supervision is 
tiiat tlio supervisor and tbe teacher raust possess common 
knowledge concerning tbe scliool as an institution, tbe im- 
portant cbaracteristics of tbe pupils, general and special 
principles of metbod, principles of devices, principles of 
teclmique, standards for measuring tJie results of teaebing, 
relation of teacher and supervisor to management, and tbe 
specific function of tlie supervisor. Tbe supervisor is chiefly 
responsible for securing tbe realization of this principle in bis 
work- 

CLASS EXERCISES 

I. Give two or more eases from experience in which the teacher and su- 
pervisor held antagonistic views concerning the purpose of the cle- 
mentar 3 ' school. State the efiTcct upon their worh. 

S. Give tliree or more cases from experience in which the teacher and 
supervisor held opposite points of view concerning certain psychologi- 
cal traits of children. State the effect upon their work. 

S. Give two or more examples from experience of the results upon the 
supervisor’s ■«%or!k of not having clear distinctions in mind between 
general principles and special principles of method. 

4. Give t>>o illustrations of the results upon the work of the supervisor of 
not having a definite idea of his relation to problems of school man- 
agement. 

Give two or more illustrations of the results upon the work of the su- 
pervisor of having an autocro.tic idea concerning his relation to mat- 
ters of management. 

Give tlirce cases from experience in which neither the sui>er'%’isor nor 
tlie teacher had any clear-cut conception of the function of the super- 
visor. TVlint were the results? 

7^ Give two cases from experience in which the supervisor regarded his 
work as that of an inspector, and assuTned no responsibility’ for the 
improvement of liis teacliers 'VA’hat were the results? 

S* Give two ceases from experiencre in which the supcr\'isor regarded his 
work as setting tasks for teachers to perform. ">VJiat were the results? 
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elemcntar;^' school, ns Jins beeix iDdicnted b^- tlie statement 
of purpose, is at tlie bc^riimixii^ of tlie sc-Iieme of s\''stematic 
education. "Xlie elementary- school is the scliool for chil- 
dren. Tlie lionie is llie scliool of infancy". Tlie infant is 
helpless and ix?quires parental care. Infancy gives way to 
childhood as tlie activities of tlie indi\"idual become more 
and more controlled and self -directed. Finally the indi'S'id- 
ual reaches the stage of development where he can profit by 
s;S'slematic efforts and organized means of assisting him in 
acciuiring experience and training. Oliildren of four and 
five years of age are ready for a modification of the abso- 
lutely free, spontaneous life that they have been leading, 
and can profit by sucli systematic organized means as the 
kindergarten affords for the gradual change toward a well- 
ordered rogijne of conduct. 

The Icindergartcn is the first stage of tl\e elementary 
school. It should be adapted to administer to the detailed 
needs, already set forth, of children of ages four and five. 
TJic second stage of the elementaty school is the primary. 
It is the stage in which the systematic mastery of the funda- 
mentiil tools of learning is emphasized. Definite stages of 
mastery are marked out and their accomplishment seriously 
xindertakcn- In fact, tlie child is not expected to pass on 
to the next stage until tlie primary- stages of mastering the 
elements of knowledge are satisfactorily completed. The 
third stage is tlie last division of the elenientary- school of 
the present time. That is to say, the general trend at least 
of educational reorganization is in the direction of a seven- 
or eight-year elementary school, beginning witlx a kinder- 
garten of one or two years and ending with what is ordina- 
rily considered the sixth year of the elementary- school. This 
last stage, then, covers what are usually designated as the 
intermediate grades, or grades four, five, and six. This 
.organization of the field of the elementary school is based 
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rtindnmcntzil l^odic.*? of knowTedgO nncl manual arts, and tlic 
siil>jcc:t--in;ittcr of IIjo^sg Ijo selected 

aecord ing- to tlic menial cliaractcristics and tendencies of 
eliilcJliood- 


S?. r>f tha rT/yrnr^tf/rri/ scl/r>nl 

IDominant pliysiological cliaracteristics. Tlie dominant 
pliy.siological cliaraeteristics of cliildliootl are as follows; 

1- Rapitl growth of the brain moss, which is practicallj’ full grown 
at ages nine and ten. 

2. Jlapid development of roflc^r motor coordinations. 

3- Itaijid development of voluntary.* motor coyrdinations- 

4. Spontaneous motor rcsactions to stimuli. 

3. Active sensory processes. 

O. Sense organs casU.v stmined nnd Injured. 

7. Hclatively rapid eliaugcs iu growth of the cartilaginous portions 
of the hones into osseous tissue* and corresponding tOI•lcIenc.^' to 
derangement of articulations and normal bone formation due to 
excessive strain. 

5. Susceptibility to colds, and to tlio so-called children's diseases. 
9- Acute sensitiveness to j>aiji* and to variations from hormal tem- 

pcrat\irc of ntmosphcrc- 

These physiological characteristics have a profound bear- 
ing upon the problems of Icngtli of school sessions, length 
of recitations, frequency and lengllr of play intermissions, 
playground activities, lighting, lieating, and ventilating of 
schoolrooms, seating, use of blackboards, intensive straining 
drills and ojcercises, measures of discipline, retardation in 
mental work, acceleration in mental work, and otlier prob- 
lems of the more general management of the school. 

I*sychological characteristics- The dominant psychologi- 
cal characteristics of cliildliood are as follows: 

Extreme suggestibility of the physiological and motor t^’pes. 

2- Impulsive, spontaneous action before redcjclion can take place. 
3. Shifting interests. 
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4. Ccrtarsi insfexTicts Ttiore strongly active than others. The most 
clmractcrislic ones arc; 

a. Imitation, partieularly of \intx>n*»<:nfms tj.'pc. 
h. Curiosity, 

c, Self-iaitisfaction or selfisluiess. 

d. l-'car, 

«. Piay, which manifcsla three types, namely, individwaHstic, 
cooperative, competitive- 
f. Gregarioiisncss, or gang spirit- 
ff. Fight. 

/i. Approbation and friendliness. 
i. Jealousy. 

5. Imagination of fanciful type very active- This is often mis- 
taken for vicious, premeditated lying. 

G. Creiiulity %-nry great. 

'3', Volition STicillating anti easily infinenced. 

8, Emotions easily excited, hut iniprussious faint and fleeting. 

Relation of tiiese cliaracteristics to schoolrooin procedure. 
These psj'chological characteristics ha\-e a definite relation 
to the problems of length of recit-ations. .selccUon of devices, 
general management, and selection and organization of sub- 
ject-matter. Take imitation for example. The teacher 
and supervisor should utilize this instinct through the em- 
ployment of devices that ivill not only stimulate uncon- 
scious imitation, Imt also pro’i'ide For opportunities con- 
sciously to imitate correct performances. Moreover, they 
should be careful that, particularly in. the moral field, tlie 
pupils shall have worthy models and standards to imitate 
The example in conduct set by the tca<dier and .supervisor^ 
for instance, should be of the character that stimulates imi- 
tation, and tliat when imitated leads to wholesome results 
hlany opportunities arise in the teaching of the elementary- 
school subjects for utilizing imitation through proper de- 
vices, and through the teidmique of the teacher. The 
teacher and supervisor should not only have these psy<dio-. 
logical characteristics definitely in mind, but they should 
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also lia-\’c a dcfinito iinclerstancling as to tlie specific waj’s in 
"wliicli llicsc -v-arions trails and tendencies can Ije utilized in 
tcacliing. Tlie supervisor should work out a detailed list of 
siic'li possible utiHz?itioiis» accordin*; to the grade, and the 
sxihjcct-insitlcr of the sul^jccts heing taught. This'^will give 
the teacher an opportunity to uudcrstiind the supervisor’s 
point of view and to Avorlc in agreement with it. 

Social status of children. 'X'hc children of the elementary 
school arc dependents. Tlioy arc not called upon hy society 
to jDerform social activities of roxil vital significance. In 
fact, society' tends to foster helplessness and dependency in 
childhood hj’’ providing evcrj'thing for the children and giv- 
ing them nothing to say nhout what shall he provided. The 
school affords an oi^portunity for stimulating personal re- 
si^onsihility and for gh’ing individuals social problems to 
solve. I'll© right of childhood to social recognition can he 
provided for in recitation woric, on the j^lnygrourid, and in. 
general group life of the school- Teaclier and STipervisor 
sliould agree upon tlie definite types of social situations that 
the particular school situation affords, and agree upon tlie 
provisions that should he made for according children whole- 
some hinds of social recognition. 

Chapter s umm ary* TIic particular basis for cooperative 
leaching in the elementary scliool involves; an agixsement 
that the piirposc of tlic olcmontarj’’ school is to equip pupils 
with tlic fundamental tools of learning; that the place of the 
elementary school is that of Uie first or childhood school, and 
tliat tlie curriculum should include the fundamental tools of 
learning, fundamental bodies of Imowledge, and fundamen- 
tal manual arts; an understanding of the important phj'sio- 
logical and psychological characteristics of childhood, and 
tlic social status and outlook of cliildren during this period. 
These principles must be applied to concrete individual 
cases in order to make them cfFectivein dealing wdth children. 
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CU^SS EXERCISES 


1- ICame at least five group atSrviUes Uiat nonnsny belong to elcmca- 
tary-scbool life, and indicata their essential eSxaracterislics. 

2. ■\Miat are some of the first lines of tratning that should be token up 
syslcioalitsilly in the kindergs-rtsD? 

3. Name at least five reflax motor coordinations that are developed SuHy 
in ciiildhood. 

4. five voluntary motor courdinations that arc developed during 
the period of childhood. 

5. Gi-ve in detail two iliustratSons of spontaneous motor reactions of 
children, that ha\-c come under your obsciwalion. 

fl- "Wha! proofs can you give that the <riu)d*s sensoiy* processci; arc very 
active? 

7. Give at least two examples of iajujy to childten’s sense organs, that 
you have observed, that could have l»ecn avoided. 

8, Give specific examples of •malfomiations of bodily growth that have 
been due to improper school conditions. 

0. Gi\-e two examples of tdiildisb conduct that were due to physioIogScol 
suggestion. 

10- Give two examples of (Oldish conduct that wnre due to impulsivescss 
and lack of reficction. 

31. Give three examples of how childish Interests shift, 

1*. Give two examples of the use of unconscious imitation In school worlc. 
Give two examples of the use of conscious imitation 

13. -SVliat tj-pes of play are most emphasized in chfidhood? Give exaxet* 
pies. 

It. H<,«- can Ojo eang <!plrit be capilaltasd lo good odvanlogc in the ele- 
mentaty' school? 

151 Ho.! enn the inslin^t toSsbt bo usod lo ndvantneo in traqhinB tbe 
clemcntaiy-scnool subjects? 

Swed"" ebadion-, be, nod niplaSa tho paycbology in- 


17. Illmbnlo Kooo of O.o -raj- in o^bidi lonobora unialenlionnUj- ploy 
ui>on llic credulity of children. ^ ^ 

S!“or u!c cMd? »“ >te uanb„ by Iho vnolHntine 



CHIAJPTEK. V 

PAItTlCTn:,/\Ji. BASIS FOB, CO-OBEBATIVE TBACBB^G 
Bsr TJEOE SECOI'TOABY SCBOOB 

j?. The secondar^y school 

Tlie purpose of tiie secondary scliool. Tlie purpose of the 
secondary school is to administer* to ev'ery phase of growth 
and dcvelopnrexit of adolescent boys and girls during their 
secondary period of odstence. In other words, the second- 
ary’- school is the chief agency for maturing adolescent hu- 
man beings mentally, morally, and physically. The needs 
of these young people are determined primarily by the 
dominant mental traits and tendencies and. the critical 
phj’-siological changes which come during the secondary 
period, of human, life; and their needs are determined second- 
arily by the present and future demands made upon them 
by society as productive, reliable, useful citizens. Fortu- 
nately tlie good of the individual and the good of society are 
not antagonistic. Therefore, tlie best welfare of tlie indi- 
vidual and the best interests of society can be secured simul- 
taneously by the proper selection, organization, administra— 
tion, and teaching of subiect-matter that meets tlxe needs of 
adolescent boys and girls. That is to say, adolescent boys 
and girls can be brought up to fully developed and well- 
balanced maturity in such a way that they -will live sane, 
productive lives, and at the same time under the same train- 
ing they can be prepared to take on some form of specialized 
training in college, if they so choose, or to enter some useful 
occup ation . 

The purpose of the secondary school may be stated some- 
what more definitely by comparing it with the purpose of 
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t-lie elementary scliool and tlie purpose of tlie colletce or uni- 
-rersity. Tlie purpose of tiie elcmentaTy scliool is to gi'V'O 
cliiJcLren tlie fundamental tools of knowle<ig:e. Tlie college 
or uni'V'ersity is to give students a ratlier liiglily specializod 
training tiiat ■will fit tliem to do certain specific tilings witli a 
Iiigii degree of efficiency. Tlie secondary scliool is to de- 
velop every pliysical, mental, and moral faculty of adoles- 
cents to such, degree that they may find their greatest possi— 
hilities, and malce an intelligent selection of their woric for 
life. It is the laboratory in which the h'uman material for 
future society’s building is to be thoroughly tested, accu- 
rately selected, and to a considerable extent vocationally 
directed and trained. 

The purpose stated negatively- The purpose of the sec- 
ondary school may also be stated negatively, in order to get 
away from certain traditional conceptions on the one hand 
and certain modem conceptions on the other. The second- 
ary school is not a preparatory school for colleges and uni- 
versities. Graduates of the secondary school, however, 
should l>e ahle to tahe care of themselves in colleges and 
universities if they choose to enter these institutions. 
Again the secondary school is not a trade school- Gradu- 
ates, however, should ho able to enter certain trades and in- 
dustries -with little or no further special training- Finally 
the secondary school is not a place in which individuals are 
to follow haphazard, one-sided lines of study. Human life 
is complex and interests are manifold; hence the develop- 
ment of minor traits and tendencies is necessary as the 
devclop-ment of the most promising talents that individuals 
X>osscs-s. The secondary school must seek: to organize the 
Exowtlis and developments of the many aspects of human 
activities into definite, matured results; hence it must not 
be an opi>ortunistic scliool- ^Tatural interests and native 
<sapacities should, however, be jgiven opportunity for de- 
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velopment along lines of least resistance. Tlie secondary 
scliool, tlien, is no one of tliese types in particular, but it is 
all of tliein with equal emi>hasis- 

The place of tixe secondaxy school. The place of the 
secondary school in tlie "wliole sclieme of education is, as in- 
dicated by tlae statement of purpose, between the elemen- 
tary school, on the one hand, and the college or uni-s^ersity, or 
entrance into sonxe vocation, on the other. It is tlie school 
for adolescents, and since the range in age for the adolescent 
period is approximately from eleven or twelve to twent^^ or 
twent3'-one, it should cover a period of at least six years, and 
possibly seven or eight. This means that the secondary 
school should begin at tlie close of the six-year elementary 
school, and continue through a period that shall be long 
enough to bring those who graduate from its courses up to a 
desired degree of maturity and to prepare them for entrance 
into some higher school for special training, or to enter upon 
some useful vocation. Under present conditions a six-year 
period seems to be fairly adequate. As the elementary 
school succeeds more and more in equipping the pupils, who 
complete its curriculum, witli tlie fundamental tools of 
learning and gives more and more thorough mastery over 
essential bodies of knowledge, and as the secondarj*- school 
succeeds in bringing its pupils up through its courses with- 
out loss of time, the time %vill soon arrive when jiractically 
all of tlie graduates from the secondary school 's\’dll have 
completed the required fifteen or sixteen units of credit be- 
fore they have reached full mature development. This 
fact, and the fact that the first two years of college work axe 
general in character and intended to lielp students find 
themselves in order that they may inalce a wise selection of 
some line of specialis^ation, seem to point in the direction of 
an extension of the time spent in the secondary school to a 
period of seven or eight years, or, in other words, so that 
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tlie first t-Nvo years of college worlc will be included in tlie 
curriculum of tlie secondary scliool. 

Agreement ui^on tliis point of view is important, espe- 
cially for tlie reason tliat it enables tbe teaclior and super- 
visor to determine definitely tlie kind and degree of training 
tliat may reasonably be expected from tlie elementary 
scliool as a basis for talcing up secondary -scliool subjects. 
It is also important in keeping constantl^^^ before tbe teaclier 
and supervisor tlie various future possibilities of tbc pupils 
after tliey liave readied mature years. Tliis point of view 
broadens tlie perspective of tliose wbo undertake really to 
educate adolescent boys and girls, and lielps to keep atten- 
tion centered on tlic boys and girls tlicmsolvcs. If this 
point of view is clearly comprehended and strictly adhered 
to, then the efforts of both teacher and supejr\’’isor will bo 
properly placed at all times. The secondary scliool ■will 
neither assume the r 61 e of the elementary school in its first 
years nor the place of the adult school in its upper years, but 
it will properly place its efforts in dealing with beginning 
adolescence, distinctive adolescence, and maturing adoles- 
cence. 

The beginning stage of adolescence. This extends ap- 
proximately from eleven to thirteen inclusive. The boys 
and girls during this period manifest many of the tendencies 
of full adolescence. The school must adjust its require- 
ments in scholastic attainment to meet both of tliese phases 
of the pupil’s nature. The traits of childhood should disap- 
pear under the training of the school, and the growing tend- 
encies of the more fully developed adolescent individual 
must be recognized and utilized to the best advantage. 
These pupils must be given sympathetic consideration when 
they do absolutely childish things, and again they should be 
given courteous, respectful treatment when they try to act 
like older people. They will have their times of feeling very 
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■wise a^ncl important. Tlie 3 *' sIioulcJ be consulted to a suffi- 
cient decree to malce tlaem f€?el tlxc tlirilJ of personal respon- 
sibility. On tbe otlier band, tliey sbould not be given too 
full rein and not too mucb consideration for fear of spoiling 
tlic effect of proper social recognition. 

Tbe second period of adolescent development. Tbis e^c- 
tends from about fourteen to seventeen inclusive. Tbis is 
tbe period of deepest stress and strain. Tbe individual is 
for tbo most part very little incbned to feel lilce a cbild, but 
is practically all tbe time seeing liis relation to tbe world in 
terms of adult responsibility. Tbe adolescent youtb does 
e^diibit very many cbildisb points of view- in meeting situa- 
tions tbat arise, and is far from having tbe adult conception 
of most things, but tbe individual must be given mucb the 
same recognition that would be accorded an adult under 
similar circumstances. In other words, tbe adolescent at 
tbis period of development sbould never be treated as a 
child. Tbis does not mean that be can or sbould be left 
entirely to his own devices, and allowed to make bis own. 
choices and decide all tbe issues that come up. Indeed, 
quite tbe contrary, Tlie youtb must be kept face to face 
with tbe fundamental problems. T\^aiJe be sbould be held 
responsible to do things, tbe teacher and supervisor are re- 
sponsible to see that ho is made responsible and also that be 
meets liis responsibility''- Tbis seems like a paradox:, and yet 
it is true that tbe yoxitb must be made responsible for bis 
conduct and at tiie same time be must be made to fulfill bis 
responsibility- 

Tbe third stage of adolescence- Tbis extends from eight- 
een on to twenty or twenty-one inclusive. Tbis is -tlie stage 
during which tbe resj^onsibiJity can and sbould be shifted to 
considerable degree to tbe individual himself. Tlie young 
man and "sv'OTnan at tbis period sbould begin to have definite 
ideas about their future work and training. They sbould 
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be given verj’- large opportunities to seek: advice and obtain 
definite ixiformation concerning tbe different electives and 
Hie tilings toward wbicli th^r lead. !M!oreover, tbe subjects 
tliat are adapted to pupils of tliis stage of development 
sHould liave tangible values tkat are readily recognis^ed and 
worth while. One of tbe problems of secondary education 
is to define every subject in tlae whole curriculuin in terms 
of definitely recogniried values, but especially does this need 
to be done in regard to those subjects that are offered only 
to upper-class pupils, and the subjects that now constitute 
the preliminary college courses for the first two years. The 
scliool should begin, through giving opportunities for choice 
of subjects, to test the maturity of the pre-adult youth. 
II>efinito indications of maturity of purposes, maturity of 
thinking, and maturity of behaving should be manifested by 
this group of adolescents, and the school should show that it 
expects to find these evidences in its own product. 

The curriculum. The two demands set forth above, that 
arc insistent upon the secondary school, can be realized 
only by proper selection, organization, administration, and 
teaching of subject-matter. The selection of fields of sub- 
ject-matter or subjects should be guided by at least four 
considerations; namely, the character and extent of the cle- 
ineiilary-school training thsit may be reasonably pre-sup- 
* posctl as a foundation for secondary-school education, the 
char.'iclcr and extent of the special lines of training from 
wliich Llie students niay choose upon entering college or 
uiiiv'-crsity, the lines of industry and vocations upon wliich 
one may enter Avithout malcing extended special prepara- 
tion, and tlic dominant mental, inoral, and pliysical traits 
and tondeneics of adolo«^ccnls at the three recognized levels 
of ailolescent development. 

'riiis means that jiracLieally every |ihasc of iiiamial, lit- 
erary, linguistic, scicixtific, and arlistic training should be 
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found id tlie curricu-luin of tHe secondary scliool, Tixe or- 
ganizat-ion, administration, and. teacliing of tlae subject- 
rnstter ^wdtliin eadi subject sliould be determined, almost 
wiioUy by tbe central j>urf>ose for tlie bumao race bas 

brought the subject-matter into existence, and by tbe domi- 
nant characteristics and tendencies of adolescence at what- 
ever level of adolescent development tlie group studying the 
subject may be. Young people should ultimately come to 
an understan ding and an appreciation of the conventional 
significance wluch attaches to all subject-matter. They 
should approach this conventional value, liowever, psycho- 
lo^cally rather than liistorieally or otherwise. 

Xiie psych-ologlcal approach. The approach to the con- 
ventional significance of subject-matter must proceed from 
the point of dew of the immature mind as the starting- 
point, and, tlirough carefully graded steps of increasing diffi- 
culty and complexity, develop the tliinhing of the individual 
up to the mature or conventional point of view^ This de- 
velopment of the maturing mind through the conventional 
significance of tlie subject-matter should come as a growtlr 
and development of the thinhing of the individual, and no 
attempt should be made to force the adult point of dew 
upon the adolescent mind. The ps^.’^chological approach, 
tlien, means beginning with the interest tljat the immature 
individual has in tlie problem, and with the simpler, more 
fundamental aspects of it that fall within the range of ado- 
lescent experience. The problem is to extend tJais experi- 
ence until tlie adult ox conventional x^<^bifc of view is inter- 
esting and natural to assume. 

The road over which the adolescent youth of to-day may 
travel to reach the mature appreciation of the value of things 
need- xiot be the same road of actual sequence or experiences 
through which the race has passed. jVXodem conditions 
short-cut the route to many things. hXany jxroblems that 
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engrossed. tHo attention of tlie race for years are now talion 
as a matter of course Toy tJie youth. Therefore the historical 
approacli to many modern prohlems is tedious, and not only 
uninteresting, hut even valueless- Tlio principles involved 
in many prohlexns arc the same as those involved in the 
same types of prohlems of past decades, hut the conditions 
under wliich these prohlems now arise are so vastly changed 
that the old or historical approach is not of interest or value. 
Uy psychological approach, then, is meant the most direct 
road over •which the adolescent individual may grow from 
an Immature appreciation of the values of suhject'-matter to 
a full understanding and ai^preciation of the values that are 
now conventionally accepted as of most worth, 

Xhe purpose of the studies. Tlio curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school mnfet be regarded as a means to an end» and 
not the end itself. The study of any subject should contrib- 
ute to the education of the student; that is, to the maturing 
of the student’s mental habits. The study of J^cnch, for 
example, should result in the maturing of one’s linguistic 
habits. ^French thus becomes the means of education, and 
not the end. If teacher and supervisor hold this point of 
view they will be nrore anxious about the maturing of defi- 
nite linguistic habits than about the development of the 
suljject. Tlie matter of covering so many rules and princi- 
ples in. grammar, or of reading so many pages of literary 
material in the foreign language, will no longer be the guide 
and standard that impel the hurrying along in order that 
the traditional ground may be gone over. On the contrary, 
the <i\iestlon that will be uppermost all the time will be. 
What is the stuily of Ifrench doing to the linguistic habits of 
the student? Tlie fact is tliat the future intelligence of the 
student will not be greatly affected by the failure to remem- 
ber French vocabulary and grammatical rules, and that the 
student who acciuires but little facility in tlie use of the 
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French language "will, in a "very large number of cases, make 
as muclx use in after life of tlie c<iucation that he received, 
from the study of the language as the best student in the 
class will znake of the education he receives from the stixciy. 
'X'he important cixiestion is wliether or not each student 
acquired the fullest amount of mental development that 
was possible for him to receive from the study of tlie lan- 
guage. If this has been accomplished, then the teaching of 
French has resulted in the education of both types of stu- 
dents. 

Thinking in terms of the student. The importance of 
holding to this point of view, not merely agreeing to it, can- 
not, in the writer’s judgment, be too strongly emphasized. 
Teaclier and supeirvisor are inclined to think in terms of the 
subject instead of in. terms of the student. Subject-matter 
has been standardized instead of the stages of mental ma- 
turity of students- The teacher and supervisor have been 
dealing with the subject so long that it has become a familiar 
acquaintance; hence it has become more or Jess a sacred, 
thing. The subject has become a habit with them; it is re- 
garded as something permanent and abidxixg; hencio to leave 
out any of the sacred facts seems almost sacrilegious and 
criminal. On the otlier hand, tlie student is transient. 
Students come and students go; hence to leave the student 
out is justifiable. In fact, leaving the student out may be- 
getting rid of an unappreciative butcher who haggles and 
mangles the sacred subject most horribly in his attempts to 
find food for mental matTiring- The relief tliat is usually 
manifested by teachers and sui>eirv'isors when, the student 
who is not “getting on” in the subject drops out is a defi- 
nite indication that the subject is more important to thenx 
tlian is the student- V^^icnover teachers and supervisors 
begin talkmg about education by means of tlie subject 
“getting on ” in the student instead of the student “ getting 
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on " in Uic- sii})jc*eL» llicn u r;t<lic:i.l eliiinfjc ^vill come ul>out in 
tlic teacliiiif^ in SiCcantlfirT.’ sclitjo!*?. 

G. The jnepUji oj the sccxyrjrlaTi/ rcTtool 
Traits ancL tend.^acies. T'lic i>oitiLs tlint rcciniro common 
a^rccixicnl are tliose croncemin^ liic clt>rnin:iut pliy.siolo^nc^J'i 
e.ntl iisyclioloj;ical triiits anti tenclcinoicK oT itclolescciil. Ijovk 
anti tirls and l,l\air social stains Jincl outloolc. The tciieher 
and supervisor must not only recot^nisic the ftmdaincnLid 
facts as to -what these traits and tendeiieics arc, hut Uiey 
must see tlic direct liearinj^ Lliat they have ni>on the etliicti- 
tional activities of the sccon<Jttrv'--« 5 ohot>l jjujiils. ’i'iie sifT- 
nificance of the three sets of facts for cducxitional pmcticc 
can best be retiliiscd by enumerstUn#? liicin in scj>aralo IxsUs, 
and then discussing the most important bearings Uiat they 
have upon the work of tlic teacher ;m<l 5m])ervi<5or. 

l?ii.'y£T.ologlcal ■traits. The most hn^jortant piiysioiogycal 
traits of adolescents arc as follows: 

1- Hapid ftmctioning of Uiglicr lirain centers. 

2. Excess of citcrgy and restlcsss. oroerssive physical activities at 
times, and extreme slnggislinc^s and avorsencass to any sort of 
Xihysiciil effort at otlier Limes. 

S. Alternate periods of slow hochlv growth, -wlixt:!! arc attended. 

resi>cctivcly, l>y relatively slow and rapid mental progress. 

4. Completion of practicaUy all of Uie coordinations that tlic in- 
dividual ■will ever jiossess. 

5- Extremely awkward, ungainly, and bungling general co<5rdina- 
tions, but great facility lor forming specific finer coordinations 
G- Enormous increase in the size of the heart and in blood prcfjsure 
*7^- Profound organic changes due to the maturing of the sex organsi 

E^chological characteristics. The significant psycholo^r- 
ical characteristics are as follows: 

3. Alental, emotional, moral, and motor habit formation, rela- 
tively rapid and permanent. 

2. ^Manifestation and rdalively rapid development of 


many fr> - 
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stincts wHicli take on new significaiicc for tlie individual during 
tills period. Tlie most imi>ortnnt of tlicsc arcr 
d. Self-assertion and individualiL^-- 
h. Social recognition and prestige- 

c. A-ttraction toward tlie opposite seje. 

d. Rivalry’’ and emulation- 

c. Spirit of romance and love of adventnre- 
Piignacitj^ and love of comliat- 
ff. Acquisition of material po.ssessions. 
h. Xeadcrsliip and followsliip. 

"i. T~) T c;pl u y and dcssire to attract attention, and tlieir opposites. 
j. 'X'endenej'^ to tease- 

Jc. Play of tlie motor, intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
types. 

3. Oeneral uncertainty of intellectual, emotional, and moral be- 
liavior, Tivliicli is manifested l>y tlieir: 

a, TJneertainty of clioices of subjects and future vocations. 
i». Tendency to follow wliat seem to be tlie lines of least re- 
sistance. 

c. RasLincss in deciding important matters upon very meager 
and insuiScient data. 

d. Fickleness of puurposo and vacillation of will power in tlie 
face of difiiculties- 

c. Extreme stubbornness at times, and at otlier times un- 
usual meekness. 

J, Tendency to be liysterical in critical situations, or to be 
exceedingly cool, indifferent, and self-contained. 
fj. Tendency to be bold, to bluff, and to take long clianccs, or 
to evade, to prevaricate, conceal, and use soft solder. 

7i. nigli susceptibility to suggestion and vivid power of imag- 
ination, wbicli often Xf^ads tliem to make very erratic in- 
terpretations of tbc conduct and motives of otliers. 

4. Geneial mental alertness and interest in tbc dominant qualities 
of things. 

5. Pliilosopliical turn of mind and tendency to question tlie valid- 
ity of practically every phase of fact and truth. 

G- Eoniiiiant interest fluctuating betw'een theory, principles, and 
abstract truths on the one hand, and actual experience and 
practice in mastering material things through the application of 
tlicories and principles on the other- 

7. Religious attitude- 
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Social status and outloolr. Tlie important iteros con- 
cerning l-lxe socisvl status and oiitloolc of llic pupils of tlie 
scconclar;^' scliool co'vct Uic followiii^j range of conditionsz ^ 

1. Present social statxis economicalK’. 

a. Total dependency for food, clotliing, slieltcr, and spending- 
money. 

b. I^arLially sclf-supporting- 

c. Sslf-snpporting- 

cZ- Self-supporting and contributing to tlic support of otlicrs. 

S- Outloolc for future economic social status. 

a. Total dopondcxic>* for indefinite period of time due to c?eo- 
nomic resources of parents. 

fc. Tartially self-supporting at close of secondary scbool a 
neeessity- 

c. ■^YJaolly sslf-supp>orting at close of secondary education a 
necessity. 

cf. Self-supporting and contributing to tbc support of otliers 
at close of secondary education a necessity. 

S. Tresent social activities make very few demands for use of 
scliolastic attainments in particular subjects. Tliese activities 
are sucli as: 

€z. Social functions; tbat is, parties, picnics, etc, 

Z». Cburcb activities. 
c. Civic enterprises. 

<2- Home life. 

e. General affairs of scbool life, sueb as = 

Assemblies. 

C 2 I Literary societies, clubs, etc. 

CS) Athletics. 

4. Tuture^ social activities, sucb as social functions, diurcli activi- 
ties, etc., make few sr>ec5fic demands upon scbolastic attain- 
meuts in particular subjects. 

5. Tuture social activities of an economic and industrial nature 
demand specific scliolastic attainments in jjarticular subjects. 

Tlie vital question to raise at this point is what beneficial 
effect will tlie agreement of teaclier and super\-isor upon 
these various items concerning the physiological, psj'cho- 
logica-1, and social characteristics of adolescent boys and 
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girls have u-poo. tlie process of cocSperat-ivc teacliing? To. 
oilier ^vorcis, ivliat heiiriiig tlo tiiese facts upon tho 

education of adolescents, so tJiat l>y Imowing tlicse facts one 
ma3' he ahlo better to adapt liis j^roceduro in dealing u'itti 
tlie teacliing problems in tlie secondary scliool? Tlie exact 
influence that each of tlie nbovc-enuxi^crated items has upon 
tlie intellcotual, emotional, moral, and motor activities of 
adolescent individuals is not at all definite and accurately 
Jmown, but tbeir bearing in total is readily recognized and 
sboiilcl not be ignojred by tliosc wbo undertake to direct the 
educational activities of youtli. 

J^kysical conditions and adolescent development- TSTiat, 
tlicn, are tlie general effects of tbe combined physical con- 
ditions of tlio secondary period of dcs'elopment? One im- 
portant effect is tlie general instability of tlie central ner^'ous 
s^’-stem, and another is the antyzrnious burden placed upon 
tlic circulatory system. These tvro should be thought of to- 
gether because they are so much affected by tbe some condi- 
tions. The nervous system is easily excited, and accelerated 
circulation of the blood accompanies tliis excitement. Xiven 
very simple situations may arouse such a condition of cix- 
treme nei^’’ousness and rapid circulation that tho individual 
is for the time incapacitated to make a satisfactoiy*" normal 
reaction. The teaclier may be ignorant of this fact, or lie 
n^ay be imobser\'’aiit of the indications of tlie actual physical 
strain and confusion tliat the pupil is undergoing. The re- 
sult is that he deals \vith tlie case in such a vray that the 
stra.in and confusion are increased instead of being relieved - 
Stimuli are multiplied right at the time v.'hen they should 
lie decreased, and the pupil is relentlessly pursued when he 
should be sympathetically led and guided- The ignorant 
teacher not infi^cjuently imposes pliysical conditions, such 
as stjsuzcJlns nt tlie blackboard to do st piece of u'orlc, or stand- 
ing before the class while grilling questions are asked in 
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rapid, confusing, tliird-degi^e fashion, when instead the 
pupil needs a few moments oF calm rex^o^ hi order to clear 
the disturbed n.eural patlixv^ys and restore circulation bal- 
ance. 

Xbe supervisor znay be as ignorant or as unobservant as 
tlie teacher. If this is the case, then no remedy will come 
through the ad^’ice and guidance of the one who should be 
expert in such matters- But if the teacher and the sujicr' 
"visor both know the significance of these physical tenden- 
cies, t h ^ u the supervisor at least should be able to diagnose 
the situation correctly and the teacher will be able to ap- 
preciate his suggestions and to profit by them in dealing 
with similar cases in the future. 

Adolescent embarrassments. Another effect is the em*' 
barrassmeut that young i>eoplc feel during the periods of 
rapid bodily growth, and the tendency to extreme sluggish- 
ness of physical reactions. Xliis effect should be considered 
along witli the fact that many of the genera! coordinations 
are awkward and ungainly, while many of the finer coUrdi- 
naiions may be quite facile and expert. The teacher often 
takes the slowness to action to be perverseness, and nags at 
the boy or girl to get a speed of response that is not natural. 
Again, the pupil’s awlvward, ungainly mo^'ements are taken 
to be indications of unwillingness to do what is asked. This 
is very apt to be the case when the youth undertakes to hide 
tlie embarrassmenthe feels because of his clumsiness by say- 
ing or doing .somethi n g to turn attention away from his 
lyungling poiformaiice- 

Again. the pupil may do liis very best to perform t he task 
ns directed, l>ut the more he tries, and the more the teacher 
insists that he clo lietler, the more confused he becomes and 
tlic more impossible it is for Mm to do the thing sldllfully. 
The teacher often compares this bungling performance with 
some skilled jjcrformancc of the same mdividual and con- 
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dudes tliat tlxe pupil is simply sliowiiig off and trying to get 
out of doing tire tasls rigiit- He lias failed, perliaps, to note 
tliat tlxe two performances call for two totally different 
types of coordinations, and tlaat sldll in controlling one set 
of coordinations does not give sldll in control of tlie otlier 
type- If tlie teaolier Ixad understood tlie situation lie migiit 
liave iiandled tlie matter in sucli a way tliat tlie l>oy would 
not iiave lieen embarrassed by bis effort, and lie would not 
bave felt tbe need of trying to escape tbe discomfiture of 
being laugbed at by doing sometbing tbat would cause tbe 
otber pupils to laugb wttb bim. 

Otber physiological disturbances- Tbe effect produced by 
tbe xnaturing of tbe ses: organs is subtle and yet observable. 
Tbe mental blankness tbat often, occurs is largely due to tbe 
sudden deep-seated organic disturbances tbat tlirow tbo 
■wbole organism in upon itself. Tbe wbole being gropes for 
understanding of its own mystery, and tbe organism strug- 
gles to readjust its forces. Tbe result is tbat for tbe mo- 
ment tbe outside world is sbut out, and, wben tbe individual 
turns attention once more to external stunuli, mental con- 
nections must be reestablished before tbe gap of blankness 
disappears- Again, tbe individual often suffers so intensely 
from, organic sbock tliat life bolds little of intezost for tiie 
time being- As a result tbe individual seems xziorosG, dis- 
tracted, depressed, and unable to do anything witb satis- 
faction. 

Summarbilng briefly tbe bearing tbat pbj’^siological tenden- 
cies of adolescence should ba've vipon educational proced- 
ure, one may ligbtfully say tbat tbe teacber and superx’isor 
should regard Ibese physical conditions as tbo barometer 
wbicb indicates tbe varying kinds of pressure tbat affect 
tlie atinospbeTc of tbe classroom. Readjustments sliould be 
made in tbe ligbt of tbe barometric readings, so tbat dilHcul- 
ties may be lessened and damages reduced to tlie miniTTtuTTT , 
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Instinctive backe^’Ounds. 'Ilic luiov.lcfl^rc eoncfmlnjr the 
<3oiTiinn.nt instincl-s Ihjtl mnnifcs^t llieiiiscl vc.s *l\xrtixzz tills 
j>crio<i sXionXii cnnhlc tlic tcnchcr to <ljsoo\*cr tlie motive; 
that ptipils have for dointr many of the thinc^ tliat ihcv tjo 
\vith no plausible OTcplnnalion of v.-liy they do lliezn. T’hese 
instincts may al«o l>o made the l>a'-is for oon'x>5o\i<'lv' tntiii- 
•vating tlie work of the pupils, altho-ngb the Ihexi^- 

sclves may not recognise the fact that tlicir ixi'^linels are be- 
ing appealed to. The a|>peal to instincts must be snbtle 
and must seemingl 3 ' 1?c natural inlere“l in some oonereto ol>- 
ject or goal. The understanding of instinots al^n hdjis ilie 
teacher in classifj-ing pupils according to the degree to 
which certain instincts are dominant- i^or cxamjde, one 
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■type of pupil desires to t>e in tlie limelig^lit of public notice; 
nnotlier desires to escape public attention; one type craves 
adventure, "v^liile anotlier is satisfied witli commonplace 
affairs, etc. Tact is largely tlie knack of intuitively recog- 
nizing tfiese instinctively prompted groups and of dealing 
'wi'tb. tliem so as to capitalize tlie instincts in tlae form of 
motivation. ^itost of all, laovrever, tlie understanding of 
tliese instincts enables tHe teaolier to appreciate tlie con- 
flicting impulses and instinctive desires that struggle for 
expression in tlie behavior of tbe adolescent youth. 

The habit of analyzing conduct to disco%’'er its instinctive 
bacl^ground Tvill go far toward making the teacher broad- 
minded enough to be s;j’Tnpathetic, charitable, and imper- 
sonal in his dealings with his pupils. The great impatience 
that older people in general fe^ with regard to the foolish 
behavior of youth must give way to an abiding patience 
that is based upon faith in tlie outcome of rational educa- 
tion, and which keeps one on the alert to discover, in the 
midst of what seems to be chaos, a definitely forming body 
of conduct •which ultimately becomes the character of the 
adult- The teacher and the supervisor who do not have 
tills faith, who do not possess this patience, and who do not 
find in the instinctive reactions of adolescent boys and girls 
the most absorbing opportunities for understanding human 
life, are out of place in the seeond.ary school. 

IVTental maturing -through experiences. How can a 
knowledge of the facts concerning the general uncertainty 
of intellectual, emotional, and mora.1 behavior be of value to 
teacher and supervisor in earz: 3 dng on cociperative'teaching? 
On first consideration one is inclined to think that the ■s'cry 
nature of the facts seems to preclude the possibility of 
fomiulating any definite plans for procedure in dealing with 
tlic adolescent pupils- If, however, one keeps in mind the 
purpose of secondary education, a Icnowledge of these facts 
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enables one to formiJatc some very definite rules for guid- 
ance- 

A careful analysis of tUe causes of these uncertain., erratic 
forms of behavior discloses the fact that they are due to 
three furtdaincntal causes; namely, disturbed physical con- 
ditions that have already been described, conflicting un- 
pulses and tendencies as has just been pointed out, and laelc 
of experience or lack of data upon which to base judgments. 
The last cause gives the key to the whole problem. Give 
the immature individual experiences that will bring about 
maturity of hLs various physical, mental, and moral traits 
and. he will acq.uire stable physical conditions and definite, 
dependable instinctive tendencies; and, finally, the acquisi- 
tion of experiences with the resulting mental maturing will 
lay a foundation for rational, reliable choices of conduct. 
The pupil must be brought back from his erratic wander- 
ings to things that do not change with bis change of purpose 
or point of view. "While subject-matter should not become 
sacred, it should be stable and organically dependable. 
While the development of the subject is not the prime ob- 
ject, the subject should not be made to correspond to the 
erratic mind-wanderings of the immature pupil. After all, 
it is not how many rules and principles or how many pages, 
etc., that the pupil studies, but the coming-back to the con- 
sideration of the thing that remains organized that finally 
brings about order in the behavior of the individual. Sta- 
bility of purpose on the part of the teacher in dealing witli 
subject-matter, and patience of endeavor in keeping the 
pupil face to face witli definite problems that are x^asonable 
and possible for him to solve if he sticks to the task, must be 
among the safeguards of secondary education. 

In other words, the school must be stable enough to pre- 
sent the opportunities for rational behavior on the part of 
the -pupil; then, when the pupil has his moments of normal. 
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instinctive pronnptings and. liis moments of rational cKoos- 
ing of conduct, lie lie in liarmony -with, tlie program and 

efforts of tb.e sclaool. On tKe otlier liand, tlie scliool must 
l>e fie^ble enougli tlaat, "vvlieii. tlie pupil wavers into eristic 
forms of laeliavior, lie can come back to tbe stable patb again 
witliout undue stress and strain over tbe errors, and without 
too mucb emphasis being placed on the atoning for the mis- 
takes. iMany times it is better to ignore the errors entirel3’' 
and start with a clean slate, so as to catch at its fullest swing 
the impulse to go right and let it carrj’' the individual as far 
on the right road as possible. X^feitber tbe f ulfillm ent of the 
letter of the law nor tlie license of total disregard law 
should be contended for in secondary education- This is 
especially’’ true in matters of discipline, but it is also a valid 
point in. regard to behavior in response to subject-matter- 
Erratic behavior; rxiles of procedure. Another way of 
stating the rule of procedure is tliat the school should bo 
stable in its oiganizatlon, reasonable in its req.uiremen’ts, 
but steadfast in having its requirements reasonably met, 
patient in its offering of opportunities, wmtin g for the er- 
ratic behavior of youth to wear itself out by futile endeavor, 
then starting on again as though the error had not occurred- 
The result of such procedure is that the 3’'outli stay’s longer 
and longer on the steady’’ track each time he comes back and 
gets the xaght kind of a new start, until finally he can be 
trusted to hold himself to recognized standards or rational 
behavior. 

to choose J'rcGlj/. Another rule that is sound is that 
when the pupil chooses an erratic form of behavior, let him 
choose it freely’, but make him fully responsible for the re- 
sTilts of liis choice of conduct- The y’oungster who, through 
a stubborn imiDulse, has set liiinself to resist some require- 
nxerit and suddenly’ finds that his stubbornness has notliing 
to combat, but that his failure to meet the requirement will 
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mean a certain ios« of s^ome recognizable value* concludes 
tiiat he was fooUsh and. hasty in h.is decision- He expected 
a fuss over his action, and he has defeated himself and is 
glad to get back in line. In other words, the individual gets 
an. overdose of his own medicine. Another way to put the 
point is tiiat the pupil is made responsible for his own choice, 
while at the same time lie is made to realize what the fruits 
of a stable form of behavior vrould be. He realizes that the 
ciioice of action is freely his, but the fmits of a stable form of 
action arc out of his control- 3Ioreover, he must bear the 
blame of his own loss. 

Door of opportunity not dosed. -Another rule is that tire 
school must not be vindictive in dealing with the erratic 
bcliavior of youth, and it must not treat the erring individ- 
ual with suspicion when he is given a new opporlxinily- 
Tho school must be candid and frank in its attitude towa^ 
the erratic individual. And a still further rule that is closely 
related to these two is that the door of opportxmity should 
never be closed to any individual as long as tlie individual 
niaVes a sincere, reasonable elTort to make use of the op- 
portunity when it is oftcred. On the otJjer hand, a rule that 
is just as important is that unappreciated opportunities 
should not l>e forced on Uic individual. This does not mean 
that individuals must never be held to doing Ih'mgs that arc 
irV-some and uniniercslmc. but it means that the individual 
should Ik; mndc to rralize some degree of appreciation of the 
value of the opiKsrtuuitj', even though the appreciation ha< 
to Ire in the nccativc form. For csample. the pupil mav 
have a Iic-gativc appreciation of the opportunitj' to do a p\e^ 
of worlc l>ccatise he rcalmcrs what his loss cr db^omfiture 
will if he (loos not avail him?<*ir of the opporUinilv 

Tci^rhrr iini to «x»rry. AnoUicr rule is that the Iticber 
sh.fiuld nc.l licconjc worried over the erratic inlerprel — 
tion:- of liu- Ix havior toward Uic pupil. He must l>c broad- 
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minded enongli to go more th.aii Halfway to set tHe pixpil on 
tHe riglat tracH^ A-gaixi, He must calmly ignore tHo erratic 
impression and treat tHe pupil just tHe same as if tHe pupil 
made tHe rigHt interpretation instead of a grossly erratic 
one. In otHer words, tHe teacHer must not He unduly’ sensi- 
tive to tHe criticisms tHat pupils malce of His conduct toward 
tlietn. 3EIe must He willing. However, to dispel tHeir false 
impressions Hy sHowLng tHem tHat He did not mean to giv’^e 
tHem any sucH impressions. He must He ■w'^illing to talce part 
of tHe responsibility for tlie error and in. tliis way get tlie 
personal influence tHat will broaden tlie pupil’s point of 
view. THe teaclier must not strive unduly to vindicate His 
own position. Hut ratUer to give tlie pupil tHe Hcneflt of lUe 
doubt. THis 5ittitude w'ill usually lead tHe pupil to Question 
liis own interpretation of the situation and to doubt the re- 
liability of His judgment. THis attitude on tlio X’s^rt of tHe 
pupil soon leads to the formation of tlie Habit of considering 
sucli situations from different angles before forming and 
expressing definite conclusions. 

Adolescent boys and girls are living tbrougH tHe most 
Higlily suggestible period of tlicir wHole lives. THey are 
bound to raabe errors of conduct, and to do very many an- 
noying tHiiigs- jSIany if not largely tHeir actions are 
prompted by suggestions. Usually tbese suggestions are 
immediate, spontaneous, and impelling. Tlie action fol- 
lows so closely upon tlie suggestion tbat reflection is not 
possible. One of tHe problems of secondary education is to 
replace tliis spontaneous bcbaidor witli controlled belia^uor 
that is based upon meditation. TIic one important fact 
that stands out during tlie development of tHe indix'iclual 
from a condition of spontaneous behavior ruled by su/rges- 
tion to a condition of liabitual reflective l^ieliavior, is tbat 
tbo motives of tbe a<lolosceiit are usuiilly not malicious. 
THe fact tliat tlic notions are due to suggestion and not to 
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mentis, tlie overwheiming emotions that well «p within the 
youtli in the presence of those things which symbolize the 
mystery anti power of God, and those intangible promptings 
of the so\il whicli sui^c Ihrongh his wliole being when 5u the 
presence of those things wliich symbolize his social relations 
and obligations to his group, rule his conduct. 

The teacher who sneers at these lofty emotional reactions 
of youth can never hope to make a lasting impression upon 
the real character that is being built- Tlie teacher who can- 
not sympathize with the consuming emotional responses^ of 
youth should not be permitted to hold a responsible position 
in a secondary school. One who would lead youtli must 
capitalize l3ie surging emotional forces by cxiire&sing some 
sentiment, patriotic or religious, that will become the 
watchword to loyal and moral forms of conduct. The more 
objectively these sentiments can be expressed or sj'mbolized, 
the stronger the appeal they will make to the emotional 
natures of adolescent youth. The teacher who is cold, 
worldlj'-wisc, and blaa& in respect to tliose situations which 
afford the oiTiJortunlty for using the religious tendencies of 
youth to advantage iu building character should have no 
place in the secondary school. 

Catching interests at the crest. The fact that llic domi- 
nant interests of adolescents fluctuate between the mastery 
of thcorj’’ and the application of theories to practical activi- 
ties should be of great value to teacher and supendsor in 
adapting tlie subject-matter of courses to the groups study- 
ing them. Each interest caught at its crest will greatly 
facilitate the -mastery of the subject and promote the devel- 
opment of the individuals- All courses in the secondary 
school have tended to become too llieoretical. Bodies of 
principles and facts arc organized -with little provision, for 
the using of tlie principles and facts in the solving of practi- 
cal isroblems that enable one to get on in the world. The 
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result is tliat tlie secontlarj’ pupils get fe<i up on tlaeorj'' until 
tJiejj' i*el3el. Tlxe rel^ellion is not alvra^'s open, but usually' 
takes tlie fomx of neglected preparation of lessons, inatten- 
tion in class, and. other equallj- anno^s'ing manifestations 
of disinterest- Even naanual-training courses have been 
Imown to consist verA- largelv of tlie stnd^ of principles of 
construction, use and. eai-e of tools, uses of different lands of 
materials, etc-, vritlz verT,- little ojxportunitj^ to make xiseful 
objects tlxe making of xvbicli xrould involve tlie use of the 
materials studied, the use of tools, and the application of the 
principles of constniction- 

Such sciGixcGS as phvsics, cliemistrj% botanv, etc., have 
been almost vliol};v' ooncerned with the studjr and demon- 
stration of principles. Even tlie laboratory.- work in these 
sciences has been, theoretical rather than tlie application, of 
principles to the solution of useful problems. When the 
courses in history.", language, and English are considered, the 
case is even more damaging. The.se courses are stuffed Tvith 
facts and th€?ories, xrhile the opportunities for applying the 
facts and theories to interesting problems and situations are 
very meager. Tn other Trords, the general theory- and prac- 
tice of secondary education has been that of stuiEog the 
pupils as fixll of facts and theories as jxossible- Tlxe ajjplica- 
tiojx of these facts and principles is left to be vrorked out by 
the individual after he leaves school. Eacts and principles 
must necessarily be the core of any subject that is taught, 
but ample provision must be made for tlxe xising of the facts 
and principles in the actual doing of things- The facilities 
of the school are limited for gi\*ing the pupils opportunities 
to apply the facts and principles learned to problenxs outside 
of school or to similar problems in school- but the most 
should be made of tlie facilities that the school does have at 
its command. 

Eeep the pupil in the center of the stage. The facts con- 
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ecrning tiio range of eondllions existing in tlie social status 
Sind otilloolv of llie sccondary-ssdiool pupils sHould enal^le 
Uic teaclicr and supervisor to keep the pupil itx llie center of 
tlic stage, instead of making tlie subject tlic center of atten- 
tion. The pupil, Tvlio is partially or -wholly self-supporting 
during his period of secondarj* education, is entitled to con- 
sidcralions that the pupil who does nothing to-ward his own 
sup^vort docs not need to have accorded, hbn. The educa- 
tional effect of tlie outside school work may be equally as 
great as tlie mental maturing that results from the study 
of subjcct-Tualter included in school courses. Such a pupil 
may miss recitations at times without serious loss to the net 
results of his education, although he naay not coi'er all of the 
subject-matter prescribed in. a course. Xlie main point to 
keep in mind is n'liat tlic study of the subject can contribute 
to the different individuals according to the future social de- 
mands that will be made upon tbein. as well tus the present 
conditions under wbicb they are working. 

School should provide social opportunities. Another 
I»basc of Ibis problem is that of giving these adolescent bovs 
and giri^ -sociai <»r»rK>rtuuitk‘s in the .school. They are con- 
IrihuUng vciy' btllc in the main to Uic activities of the 
larger public social ppoup. TJicy must necessarily feel that 
they are dcjicndcnts. They desire social independence and 
individual recognition. The school should give them op- 
porluniUc.s for making individual luid group contributions 
to the general life of the cla-ssroom and to Uie life of tlic 
school at large. SrK-ia! TOsponsibiliUes and personal obli- 
gations must c<mic to Ujc adolescent youth through proper 
nssociations with his fellows who are on the sarre social foot- 
ing ns himself. Evciy recitation i.s a .*^oc:al situ:ilion. 

jv-r»plc talk about ihe stKunffrcd rt'fjltatien as if 
a new device had been dheovered in tc.nching. Their dis- 
cui-siou scc.nis to indicalc t!»at recitaliou--> arc usually not 
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•'social unless some extraordinary tecliniqtie of procedure is 
followed. Tlie fact is that recitations cannot be anytliing 
else tiian social situations, but tlie opportunities tbat indi- 
viduals bavc for contributing to tlie occasion may vary 
greatly according to tbe tecbniqrie of procedure tlxat is fol- 
lowed in directing tbe performance- Tbe one vital point 
tliat must not be overlooked is tbat tbe scbool must rccog- 
■nize tbe equality of tbe social status of its pupils, and op- 
portunity must be accorded to eacli pupil without being in- 
■flucnced by tbe economic conditions tbat may figure in tbe 
social status of families in tbe larger social wliole. In otber 
words* tbe spirit of tbe scbool must be truly democratic, and 
tlie attitude of tbe teacber and tbe sujycjrvisor toward the 
pupils must be genuinely democratic. 

Socializing subject-matter. The present social statiis of 
tbe pupils of tbe secondary school and tbeir future outlook 
make clear that one of tlie vital problems is to give as groat 
opportunity as possible to adolescents to become acquainted 
with the social conditions of tbe present time. One of tbe 
most fundamental ways in which this can be done is by in- 
troducing such subjects as economics, commercial geogra- 
phy, commercial law, sociology, and political econamy into 
the secondary-school curriculum. Another very important 
and far-reaching naeans, however, is to socialize tbe subject- 
matter of all courses in tbe curriculum to a much greater de- 
gree. This can be done by bringing into each subject its 
social usefulness and adaptations. 

Talcc mathematics, for example. It has its scientific side 
as a coherent scheme of principles, and also its social side in 
various commercial traiisactions and industrial activ’ities. 
Dry measure as a scheme for counting is scientific in. cHarac- 
ler, but when the scheme is used in such a transaction as a 
farmer makes in marketing Iiis potato crop, the situation is a 
social one wliich makes use of Ihe counting scheme as a con- 
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<liffereiit, sulojects sliould. tl\us give tlxe pupil an appreciation 
cf actual social oljligations, ami an insiglit into Iiis own so- 
cial obligations. In addition to tbis, sucli socialization of 
experiences, along witli tlie study of tire social sciences, 
slrould give tlie pupil an outloolc and definite point of view 
concerning tlie obligations of society as a wliole and tlie in~ 
terrelated duties and obligations of groups witliin tlie larger 
social group- Tbe wJaole vital problem may be summed up 
by saying that the secondary school should seek in every 
way to give its constituencj'’ a potential Social status that 
will he practically certain to function in tlie future activities 
in which these ^^oung people engage- In other M'ords, while 
they are largely dependent socially, make them potentially 
independent . 

Chapter summary. The particular basis for cooperative 
teaching in the secondary school involves: agreement that 
the secondary school is the school for adolescents; that its 
place is to cover the gap between the elementary school and 
the college; that its curriculum shoii3d.be extensive in range 
of subjects; an understanding of the important physiological 
and psychological characteristics of adolescents, and their 
social status and outlook- Specific application of these 
l>r»ncjplcs m\ist be made to concrete cases in order to render 
the knowledge of them effective in dealing with adolescents. 

cr.ASS EXERCISES 

I- Give an illustration from anj* kigli-scsliool siifejoet of tlie difference 
Ixatwcen the psycliological and tlie liistorlcal approueli to suliject- 
matter, 

S. Give tlirec examples of slow l>odUy BTowtli attended Uy rapid nacntal 
development-, and three in wliicli rapid bodily gro-n-th was attended 
by slow mental growth. 

S. rCanie some of the finer coordinations that adolescents form xinth 
facility. 

4. JCaine some of the general coordinations that adolescents do not form 
readily. 
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C. Oi've two sYX?.cific cases o£ coii.«lu.ct. tliat were due to tlio instinct for 
social rccof^nition and prcsli^i- 

a. TTow inay tHc instinct of SLltraiclioti to^vard ttie opposite se 2 C prove 
troutjlcsome to the teacher? How may it l>c capitalized to bring 
aVsaut good results instead of trouble? 

How may the spirit of rivalry and eiruilation be used to advantage in 
school work? 

8 Wliat types of play sliould be emphasized during the adolescent pe- 
riod? ^ 

fl- Giv'o throe cases of conduct tliat manifested fickleness of purpose in 
adolescents 

lO* Give two eases of the same individual in wliich stubbornness was . 
manifcslcd in an extreme degree in tlie one case, and unusual meek- 
ness In the other. 


IT-* Give cscamples of hysterical reactions in both adolescent boys and 
girls. 

Give c’camplc of unreasonable emotional cTiplosions in the conduct of 
adolescents 

Give three examples of erratic interpretations of the conduct of Gio 
teacher that nd.olcscGrtts Ixave made, due lo suggestion. 

^4. X>ocs the present sceondury-scliool curriculum adocjuately provide for 
the fluctuation of interest between theory and study of principles and 
practice or doing things? What changes in the curriculum sliould l>e 
made to meet tins ps^’oliological fact? 

IS, W luit problems for Llio teacher and supervisor arise on account of the 
fact that some of tlie secondary-school pupils must make part or all of 
thoir living? 

lO. Give ail example in which letting a pupil choose an erratic form of be- 
havior freely resulted in a realization on the part of tJie pupil of his 
own responsibility. 

Clive -an ovn-mple of a case in whicli the teacher dealt with the pupil in 
a vindictive spirit- 
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GETsTERAX, basis EOR CO-OrERATlVE TEACHESTG EST 

EXXHER EREMENTARY OR SECOJSTOARY SCROOE 

Otlier necessaxy common grouxi<i. So far tiie considera- 
tion of facts and- princijiles upon, wliicli common agreement 
is essential for successful cooperative teaclring Has dealt only 
witH tbose tliat Help to give a proper i^erspective of tlie Hu- 
man materials that are involved in elementary and in sec- 
ondarjT’ education, and the attitude that should He con- 
stantly assumed by tHose who undertake to mould these 
human materials through a rational procedure in elementary 
and in secondary education. The next facts and principles 
pertain to the active processes of bringing tlie child mind 
and the adolescent mind and tire subject-matter of particu- 
lar subjects together in the recitation. TVhen teacher and 
super\’‘isor face the task of assigning and teaching lessons^ 
they need to have in mind the same fundamental facts con- 
cerning the definition of method, the principles underlying 
method, the problems of teaching gro-vving out of an under- 
standing of method, the principles and problems underlying 
devices, and the principles and problems involved in decid- 
ing upon the technique that should be practiced- Tlie 
supei^dsor cannot malce definite, pointed, clear-cut sugges- 
tions, and the teacher cannot appreciate such suggestions 
Tv'hen they are made, unless both Have in mind the clear dis- 
tinctions that should be made between these various phases 
of the whole performance of teaching- A detailed treat- 
ment of these distinctions is hardly in point in this discus- 
sion, but a rather brief statement of the point of view that 
might well be taken as the ground of common agreement 
between teacher and supervisor for guidance, in either ele- 
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iiicntnry or sccoiiclnr^” lonoliinf?, will l>a to ninUc olcxir 

tlie t;v’r>cs of j>cclj\£COf?i<?jil ijuxlorijil i-lifvt, £irc iovolvocl to 

ciTiY»lis»-si<i^o l.lio 

Tlve principles of motli^od- IVTolHocl js ilio c*linr.'ictori‘'tic 
meritxtl i>roc*cciviro of tlie mind of tlio Icaimor in jil f ondinit to 
s\ijy oVjjcet is l>ro\i}?lit l»efor <2 it for c'tiixvUler;itioii- 

clajirsictcristio mcnt,fil j>roco<ltir<i is its followsr M'ljo mind first 
secs tlic oliject ns n ^^llolc, il- tljcii nmilys'cs tl»c o1)jod> 

not-ing its prominciit olmriicteristics"; it, <liscovers sonic domi- 
nniit clmmctcristic, nnd rcorf»n.nii^o.s tlic ol>jcc*t riroiincl tl»5s 
clominnxit clinra.ctcHHtio; tliis ssimc form of n.r»n-I>"sis xtnd rcor- 
gn.niz;a.t.ion tnlccs wlienovcr tliis oi>jec*l , or ono si^nxlnr to 

it, is x^resent l^efore tlic mindi, it Ijooomcs llic linljitxitil 

forjn of reaction of tlic mixid to svioli iin olsjccl. 'I'Jiis j^ro- 
cedure of tlic mind, in learning is iilwnys tlio same, no matter 
wliat tlic typo of olijcct. may lio tlxat is prcscmtccl for coxxstd.- 
cration. 

nMae principles of motliod fire tlic psycliological laws gov- 
erning tlie mental processes tliat are active during tlic men- 
tal nxovement of analysis and syntlicsis. .^Ynalysis and 
syntliesis mvol've sense i>orccptioii, imagination, mcnioryi 
□ndgment-forming, and reasoning. One Js dealing witli a 
principle of motliod. wdicn tiying to dotorininc tlic way in 
■vvliicli sense perception slioxild lie employed in tlic analysis 
of a particular type of object, Again, it is a iirinciplo of 
metlaod tliat is involved in discovering tlie type of memo- 
rization tlaat is most effective in inalcing a syntliesis of fjar- 
ticular material tliat lias been analyzed, etc, 

I^roblems in teaching and method. 3?roblems of tcacliing 
that groxv out of an understanding of method and its princi- 
ples are numerous. A, few typical ones may be mentioned. 
One of the most important is tlie problem of deoidin" 
v'lietlier the subject-matter in a particular course should be 
oiganized predominantly in the form of inductive problems. 
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or predominantly in tlic form of dednctiv'e problems, in or- 
der to facilitate tire pupil’s acts of analysis and syntliesis in 
learning tlie subject. Tlae inteirelation between tbe indiic- 
tive and deductive organisation of subject-matter in any 
course is also of vital importance. Tliese organizations are 
never isolated or independent of eaclx otber, but always co- 
exist in %’’arying degrees of enapbasis wliicb makes tbe one 
or tbe otbei* most obvious. Another one is tbe problem of 
organizing tbe subject-matter of tbe wbole subject so tbat 
tbe pupil will readily get a fundamental coinprebcnsion of it 
as a wbole at tbe outset, and tben be able to analyze it into 
its large divisions and important subdivisions as tbe study 
of tbe subject progresses. Still another problem is that of 
determining tbe tyiaes and exrtent of subject-matter wholes 
tbat should, be taken as tlie units for memorizing. And. still 
another problem is tbat of determining the degree to which 
the different mental processes of sense perception, imagi- 
nation, etc., should be employed in mastering tbe various 
divisions and subdivisions of tbe subject. 

Devices and their use. A device is a means tbat may be 
used to bring objects before tbe mind of tbe learner. Ques- 
tions arc a device. Pictures are a device. Devices are both 
intellectual and nraterLal. They are innumerable. Devices 
should not be confused with method, or with principles and 
problems of teaching tbat are based on method and its prin- 
ciples. One of tbe vital problems of teaching is to select 
devices that are valid for the teaching of a partic\ilar subject 
in a particular school situation. This is a problem in which 
teacher and supervisor will be greatly helped by coming to a 
conxmon agreement, based on tbe principles underlying the 
selection of devices. 

These principles arc as follows: 

1* Devices should be economical as to time consumed in prepa- 
ration and in actual employment relative to the results se- 
cured by tlxeir use. 
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^Devices in goneral sliox*l<i be of siicb a- cliaraoter 2 xs to aj>j5eal 
to at least sevoiit^'-five j^cr cent of tbe class- 

3. I>ev'ie€ 5 S slioulcl be '^'a^^e€d enougb to appeal to tbe entire class 

i ocli'V' ly . 

4. De^'icos sboxrlcl be of sueli a cliaractor as to be readily acces- 
sible wbcii iiecded- 

5. X>ei'iees are not good in and of tbemselv'-es. Tlicy nanst be 
adapted to meet specific sitviations. "Wliat is good at one 
time ina^.^ be actually bad at anotber. 

G- X>evices must be of sxicb a diameter tbat tbey do not attract 
attention to tliemselves. 

Tlie teaclier zntist not be absorbed, in tbe manipulation of 
devices, and tbey must not become a task for tlie pupil- 
History outlines and science notebooks arc cases in point- 
Tliese devices very often become tbe cbief task of tlte pupils 
instead of being: welcome aids. Having agreed to tbese 
principles, tbe cHief problem for teacber and supers-isor is to 
agree upon tbe esctenc to wliicb sucb devices as blackboard 
outlines, notel?ooks, graphs, maps, lectures, questions, etc., 
should be used in teaching tlie particular course or coux^es- 
'When, ineffective results arc secured the criticisms should be 
based upon these prluciples. 

Teaching technique. Technique is the body of actual 
performances or the -x'-arious aetbuties put forth, by the 
teacher in condnctlng the recitation. The asking of ques- 
tions to develop a point is a device, but the number of ques- 
tioias asked, the speed with 'which they are asked, the form 
of tbe questions, the attitude of tbe tcsacher manifested in 
asking tlxe questions, etc., are points of teclmique. Tlie 
technique of the teacher is perhaps the one phase of the 
teacher’s training that can be most effectively developed 
tlirough super'^'^ision; hence the vital importance of teacher 
and supcr'X'isor having a definite understanding of the defini- 
tion of techniqxie, and of the principles underlying the de- 
velopment of a rational body of teaching acts or skill. 
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Tiae determination of tedanique sliould be guided by the 
following principles : 

1 . TiiG acts of the teacher should be natural. 

S. The acts of the teacher should he as inconsisicuous as possible. 

3. The acts of the teacher should, occupy as little time of the 
recitation as possible. 

4-. The teacher should set a good cscaTnpIe in all those things that 
are asked or required of the pupil. 

S The acts of the teacher should be premeditated, as a rule. 

G. The acts of the teacher should he adapted to the environment 
of the school, the nature of the subjeset -matter, tlie dominant 
characteristics of the j>upils being taught, and the purpose for 
■%s'hich the lesson is being taught. 

*7. TVhat is good technique at one time may ho bad at another 
time, and versa. 

8. The ixature of devices must determine to considerable extent 
the technique that should be employed in using them. 

O. The skill in the technique practiced determines almost wholly 
the effectiveness of the devices used, and furthers or hinders 
the method of the learner. 

10. Skill in. technique saves time and energy of teacher and pupils. 

11. Tlie effectiveness of tecliniquc is largely determined by the 
personality of the teacher. 

Agreements as to teaching procedure. After getting 
these principles of technique well in ntind, the teacher and 
supervisor should agree upon a fairly definite l>ody of acts 
— ^ such as asking the question and giving time for thinking 
out the answer before naming the pupil who is to respond, 
bringing each pupil into tlie recitation frequentb’^, etc. — - 
that are considered as usually being good technique. TJicy 

should also agree \ipon a number of acts such as repeating 

the answers of pupils, asking questions that can be answered 

by ^’’OS and no, etc- that are considered as a rule to be bad 

technique. The criticisms of tlie s^ipei^'isor can then bo 
based on definite principles and pointed to a definite prob- 
lem wliich the Icaelier must work out In his own proccdiire. 
TJie teacher will have a basis for ai>preciating the sugges- 
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-tioixs of tlie supervisor, aixci a.lso n. definite guide m planning 
in advance for tlie recitation. 

Teacloing standards. Anotlier matter upon wliicfi teaclxer 
and suijervisor sHould iiave a definite understanding is tlxe 
standards \>y wHicli tiie teacfiing performance is to fie 
jxidged. Tlaese standards slxould take into account tfie 
status of development of tlie pupils at the time tlie teacfier 
takes charge of them, the purpose for which, the sufiject as a 
whole is fieing taught, the purpose for which tlie iixdividual 
lessons are fieing taught, the skill of the teacher in handling 
the class and in presenting the sufiject-matter of tlie recita- 
tion, and the results secured in the minds of the pujxils- 
'X'lxcso standards may fie more or less arfiitrary according to 
tlio point of view of tlie supervisor. Tout, whatever they are 
to fio, the teaclier is entitled to know at the outset oir wliat 
points and on wliat types of evidence his teaching will fie 
Judged. If teacher and supervisor agree to have the same 
rindcrstanding of tlie types of evidence that will fio taken as 
the criteria for judging the success of the teaching perform- 
ance, then the teacher can recognip^e the validity of criti- 
cisms and can study intelligently the suggestions made fiy 
the supervisor as to how he can improve his teaching. 
'Tills agreement will go far toward creating the genuine spirit 
of cooperation which is so essential to seenring good resnlLs 
from the work of supervision. 

I»roper teaching relationships. A.nother point upon 
whicli a clear understanding fietween teacher and supervisor 
is necessary is that of the relation eacXr is to hear to the pu- 
pils Ijeing tauglit, and to the director of the school in matters 
of management- Tlie tcaclier should fie given as full re- 
sponsifiiliti’' and aiitliority as conditions make possLfile, hut 
whatever llic fiasis of cooperation in management is to fie, a 
definite underir-laiiding must he had in order to prevent con- 
fusion jin<J unintentional criss-crossing of decisions and ac- 
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tions. Tills agreement must not only cover tHe relations 
tliat are to exist tetveen tlae teaclier and super\’isor and di- 
rector, l>ut it must also include tHe standards of discipline 
and tire items tliat are considered in general as constituting 
good managejnent of tiie general affairs of tlie classroom. 
Tlie teaclier sliould know to wliat extent lie can exercise liis 
autliority in dealing ■witln. tliese problems, and lie sliould 
Iaa-\'^e some definite idea of tHe measures tliat are considered 
as unwise or at least exceptional. Tlie difference between 
emergency'’ conditions and tliose tliat are normal in tlie life 
of tlie scliool sliould be niattex*s of common understanding. In 
otlier words, a compreliensive persjiective of tlie wliole field 
of management sliould be mutually understood at th.e outset. 

Tlie purpose of supervision. A final point wliicli sliould 
be mutually understood is die puipose of supem’ision. Tlie 
teaclier and tlie supervisor must agree tliat tlie tcacliing 
under supervision on tlie one liand and tlie super^dsing of 
teacliing on the other must contribute to the accomplish- 
raent of two definite ends, namely, tlie attainment of izisiglit 
and skill on the part of the teacher, and tlie efficient educa- 
tion of tlie children or adolescent boys and girls who are 
taught by tlie teaclier. The teacher must see quite as 
clcarl^’' as does the supew’^isor tliat the education of the pu- 
pils in either the training school or tlie public school must be 
tlioroughly safeguarded- On the other hand, the super^'isor 
must recognize the fact that the efficient ' training of the 
teacher must be carefully safeguarded, and in order to do 
this the teacher must be given as full and free opportunity 
as xjossible to overcome weaknesses as well as to strengthen 
strong points. 

The super\.'isor must realize that he has a great respon- 
sibility to meet in making the teacher skillful and rclialile as 
a teacher. I-Ie must regard the success or failure of iho 
teacher as liis own success or failure in very large degree. 
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On tlic otlier liand, tlie t-eaclier must regard ■fclae 'work of tlie 
s\ipei"^'isor as a suprenio opjDortu.ni'ly for learning iiow to 
tctieli, and for loeing trained in tlie skill of teacliing. Tlie 
siii>er\'isor iniist l>e regarded as a syinpatlietic lielper from 
■wliom consolation, encoxiragement, insight, and "wise direc- 
tion may lae secnxed. Every snggestion and action of the 
snj>er\'isor must he ■welcomed as heing for tlie direct benefit 
of Llie teacher. In fine, one may say that the teacher and 
super'visor should feel tliat their welfare is mutual, and that 
tiiey succeed or fall together. 

Chapter summary. Xhe general basis for cooperative 
tcacliing in eitlier tlie elementarj’^ or secondaiy’" school in- 
volves: elear-cut definitions of method, device, and tcch- 
niciue, and an understanding of the fundamental principles 
xmderlying each; an understanding of the standards that arc 
to 1je used in judging the teaching performances; an ixndex’- 
sUmdlng of tlie relations the teaclier and the supei-xusor bear 
to the puinis and the director in matters of management; 
and an understanding of the exact puxpose of the work of 
tlic superx'isor, 

CL.\SS E^CIirtCISES 

1- Compare llic clcfjTiillon oF mclljocl given in tlais cliaptcr -wjlii tlie <3cfi- 
Tiilions f^iven liv otlicr pe<ln?iOfriea.l vk-rilcrs. 

2. Oi% c two devices tliat misfit he U5ed in tlie tencliing of s^Srapliv tliat 
satisFacVorily meet nil ll»e principle* s^t foTlh n\joi.e. 

O S=Iiow liorv l!ie TnaUiriR oF history outlines and the 'kc-eping of science 
I>o<il£s may Irewme merely mldttional tasks for tlic ptipf!® to per- 
form, instead of lieing valiialile aids to tlie pupils in tnasterfnrr tlic 
stdijecls, ** 

J. t, 1,-il of Ijtlocn jtetxi- ot IccTraiquo tliat are ordinaril-.- conrfdored 

to i>" 

C. Make .-1 of ten items of tcel.niciuo tliat arc ordinarilv considered to 
tv.- oad- 

C. Mal-e a li«^t of tlie typ-s of evidence tliat you would secure as sx means 
of Jirdcriufr tlie sue«-*-ss of llie teaeliinf; porformance*. 

V. ^ilsov- Iiow llie of tlvc pui.U lv_in« taup'ut !>', the toaclicr the 

-ru.-c-s-. oF ike teaelier. and tlie sueves;, of the suiiervl^or are mutuallv 

in t erdei vjixidcu t. 
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3vrEXH;oi> 

1. The second, -princri-plc of irtetliod 

Tjans is tliat one learns to teac}i \>y teaclxing-. Tliis is tlie 
fiindamental principle upon wliScli rests tlic idea tliat teacli- 
ers can be cfEciently and economically trained in tlie science 
and art of teacliing under tbc sui^ervision of expert teaeliers 
in a training scliool. T\’li.Ue tliis principle is psycliologically 
correct, it xnust be interpreted in terms of tbe various activi- 
ties tbat tlio tcaclicr znust put fortb in learning bow to teacli 
and in acc^uiring slcilV in tbc actual performance. 

Anticipatory teaebing. TJze first interpretation of this 
principle is tliat one learns not merely by doing, but by coz>. 
rect doing. tlicn, is tbe first step in correct doing? 

Tlie psycliological answer is tbat one talies tbe first step in 
correct doing wlicn be goes tbroiigb tbe mental performance 
of doing tlie act in anticipation of tbc actual performance of 
tbe act- Tliis mental doing of tbc act is carried on first 
tbrougb tlie mastery of tbe theorj’’ or tbe pruTcipIes involved 
in tbe correct doing of tlie particular act. 'Wben tbe 
teacher plans the teaching of a certain lesson, be should 
teach tliat lesson in imagination in keeping witli tlie princi- 
ples involved in the correct teaching of that particular sub- 
ject or phase of subject-matter. Therefore tbe first form of 
tenciiing tbat the teacher should practice is that of teaching 
in anticipatory imagination- 

This anticipatory mental teaching is an essential part of 
tbe wliolc performance of teacliing. The teacher should 
master this aspect of teaching as rapidly and as thoroughly 



s 1 stJra:I^^TSOI^v ArKTrioo 

:>« po‘='=n:>le. 'TTiis plioJ^o of correct treaolvincj is tlae point at 
llie aolivo worlc of si«j>e^r^'ijfion concretely-* 

The siiperT.-isor and the teacher Trorlc togetlier in settinc: njr 
the tcaeliirji; silnation ixt ad-v-aneo of the actual recitatioix 
The tcaclior^ -a'ith the auidanoo of Oto sux^er^'isor^ analy-res 
tlie ;=Uuation thorougrliK' and goe^ tliroxigli tlic jrecitatioxx in 
iinnginnlioji* The s^ujicT-v-isor directs the doing or texicliing 
in iznaginalioti according to Ixis standards of correct teadi- 
ing. Tie mxsst sec to it that the mental performance is as 
nearly correct and cis tlxoronghly slandar-direcl as x>ossible, 
in order tliat it may he used sts the measure for guiding and 
amprox-?ng tl>e actual teaching pcrrormance- 

VrJ.u.o of the anticipatory process. This phase of learning 
to teach eorroctly hy correct theoretical teaching oarmot i>c 
too strongly euiphusi^rcd. The teacher who attempts to 
Icam to teach T>y actual teaching acts, Trithout a period of 
mcTital, imagmath'e teaching, has no standvxTci or l>aclc— 
ground against whicli to project the actual teaching per- 
formance; hence he has little opportvinity for Tenovring wheix 
ho is imx>rox-iiig and when, he is deteriorating* ‘When, tlie 
teacher has no training in anticipatory- irxsa^.piiativ'e tench- 
ing, the sui>er\'isor linjs -v-cry little oj>x>ortmixty fox xnahing 
con^^trxiclive suggestions; lienee he must txy to construct tixe 
standnrti of correct teaching out of the xxrcsent immediate 
teaching c:5;perionces of the teaclxer. These cr^perienecs 
Uionxsclvcs arc so engrossing that the teacher has great difB- 
culty in seeing beyond thenx or through thetxx to the princi- 
X>!os in-colvcci in tlse sitxiation. 

The teacher iix this situation is like the individual who 
>3txdcrt,*£kes to Icatvi to ride a hleyclc T^y means of the aetxxal 
j>^rformnnco wjtliout any antccc^lent imaGrinative, mental 
rldSn- ,,f the- -nhoe!. Tlio rcs^ijt is tltKt. ns'llxe Ijic^-ele rider 
• < hoH>- onr;j-o-=ied -ivill, trj-irtit to hoej. tlio ninoldiierj- eoins 
iit ;to ujirijrlil position and somew^Uem in tjio road., so tiia 
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tooclier is al>sorbeci in tlie tnsk of keeping tlie recitation 
moving and some^vliere in tlie direction it is supposed to go. 
Tlie memory of wkat one aetnally does on snclx occasions is 
a very j^ooi' means of cliccking up tlic tcacliing porforniance 
so tliat it can kc analyzed and made the kasis of learning 
laow to teacli correctly- On tlic otlier liand, tlie tcaclier wlao 
is constantly going tlarougla a warming up period of imagina- 
tive, mental doing of tlae teacliing performance laecoiaaes 
saturated witli tlae jarinciples of correct doing, and can read- 
ily recognize laow well tlae actual act of tcaclaing measures 
up to tiic more perfect imaginative standard. Kis actual 
teacliing can tlms be made tlae starting-point for an im- 
proved performance in tlae future, and tlae improvement can 
be secured ratlaer rapidly. The value of tlae work of tlie 
supervisor in guiding tlae training of tlae teacher in anticipa- 
tory imaginative teaching is at once obvious. 

Observation, of teaching. A second phase of correct theo- 
retical, mental teaching is that which one goes through 
when he alertly and intelligently observes the correct teach- 
ing exlaibited by the expert in tlae particular line of teaching. 
The observer in this case carries on the mental doing of the 
teaching act under the direct sensory st im ulus of the actual 
act going on at the same time. This sort of imaginative, 
mental performance of the teaching act enables tlae teacher 
to accixiirc tiac habit and skill of measuring tlae actual act of’ 
the expert teacher as it progresses, by means of the more 
perfect imaginative standaa*d. The observer has an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a true perspective of both performances. 
Fractice in measuring the actual teaching in comparison 
with the more ideal performance will lay the foundation for 
practice in reversing the process. 

X^inally, then, tlae teacher should acquire a fair degree of 
skill in carr^ung on the actual act of teaching, and at the 
same time keep the more perfect imagined performance or 
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c^leurly ctiovigli in raincl to "Be -to claeclc Tip tiio 

toa<xl’ii\fX tijmiiist tiio stnTKjji-rd. sonaewlaat during tlie 
r*/c-iKilt<»n jl-solf, !jut pnrticulnrly rifter tlio recitntion. Tlie 
':ii-vri^s''’'tioTi=: of llio Kupor'v'isor will Ije one of liie means l^y 
Llie tenclier may Ijg liclped in. doing lliis. Tlie orxt- 
c-f>n’o of iiilcllitionl oljsoirv'ation slioiilti 1.30 also a direct con— 
tril>ntit'»n to tlie dc% oloi>Tncnt of a dear eciticoption of a liiglx 
slcmcljirfl of tlic sieliial loacliing jsorfomiance. Tliat is to 
5-:iy. the tonoher shoxild possess an actual standard and 

a more |>crfect imaginative Standard- 


Actual instruction. 'Phe tlxird ixliase in learning to tcacli 
ly ct»rrec*t tcacliing is tlint of performing tlio act of tcacliing 
In- direct, consciou-^ inxitalion of tlic standard performance 
of tile «.upor-s-ipor, and jit tlio saroo time maViins a Itcen,. in- 
teliiirent anaiyfcis of Uxo processes Vxcing ixnitated. Tlxc l>ct- 


ter liic Icjielnng done by the sxipervisor and tbe more per- 
Coetly tUis leaeUing is inxitatod by Uxc tcaelier, llie more 
cfTiexetit the leacUcr will become, provided, of course, tliat 
tlio tenoltcr niiiilyro., ji.ccuratel>- Uio standard, lie imitates and 
fin.allj- di..ioovcr.s tlio principles that xinderlic the standard, 
porfomiancc. In fact, the t^-pe of imitation that is meant; 
here !- the imitation of the application of principles to tlie 
pr..I,Ioms of leaching rather than the mere mimiclcing of tlic 
o-neefi,. of ll,^. expert teacher. In tliis sense one cannot 

niiilat.- imlo<i^ one annK-r.es the -w-aliditA- and full sinnifieance 
of Mhal m.ilated The teacher should not ape the super- 
llietl. 1-,. ■=ihoiiltl not jiiiJTJxc l»If5 sixecifio acts- 
1 ho ri -nlt of -.In.lied imitation of the type jnsl smxeesled 
Vs r'r »>it5aUi-c on the part' of the 
;L- V- * T anal>-re an aelnal teaching 

I rp’ V,' <-:‘oo-.er Its excellent points that are ivorthx- 

,n i T' sncees-fully imitate that same 

npproxiniatc it in an actual act 
. ti .a.hmn. has gone f.ir on the road toward sneecss and 
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cni<'j«''nr-y in 'I'lio- v. lir> onri rc*pro<’liK'o tin 

nr-tti-jl in tlinl <>r<.*v<*ii rtpj>r<j'^j- 

ft v.ill <*-*011 ofli- 

in itnitfilinir i*' lii** ji ilif nmrt* tliforet i- 

<‘:il 5.l;ti\<lnr^l'v tlutl !»*' ‘•fl'i nj> it> TTin1:ini' int»‘inir«*nl lo-^on 
'I'iit' v.5wi!! <»n«* ri#v| tii r<*-. itj imiS.'tliiii; or <*von xtp- 

|*r*»sin»;tt ini; tli*' lli*'* tif iiioro 

Ills will for ont; onti 

lln'orir*' tltnri li«* «'nn priic-! <V'r»Ti‘>«'if^n‘5 irtiif fit :<m, 

tli*.’n»<tf * orrt'cf, i*^ n, «lf‘tinite r<mcl to o{5if'tent’y in 

tfcirliintr, 

XJirectcci tcacliinc. Aiiollior f*loj> in Ir.'nrninj-; to tenc-Ii !>y 
o<^rr».x'l tvxit'luni’ is Hint of 1»^* folU»^^in^; spcoifU* <li- 

n.'c*li<->ns ;mil in*-trin*ttons in zm nninnor. One 

e;irr>' ont iiistrucl ioiiy. %\jlhoiit nr'<-ijr;itoIy 

inlori>n.'lii\i: tUo mezmiiii; tin* tHreclu^nf?. AcM’urzito inter- 
l>r\'t;itiou of toziolitini in'^tmcli«»n< ;i ^c^■c^x; tot of llic 
le:ifln*r*s znttl n'f<onr»'s.rrnlm'i'S. 'l*)tc teziclior \vHo 

<';nin<»l iniflorj'tfin«l intt'niei'nt toT>s zirnl oiiriy tliein ont 

s^jf*<’<'s<fnlly will not l>»' to in;il:e v ory iiiloHii^ent plnris 

on hi** t»\\ n initiativi'. On tlio otJirr Intntl. tlie ti^fiolier wlio 
can ri'Uilily i'^Mii'j-jreln'm.l jitkI follow invirnellctn^ lilemUy will 
l>o al»lt' to plfiTi jiml to c'ftrry o\il inlolliftont st-liemoxs of pro- 
<>:'tlure willn-nil l\ely>. l'’ollowinj:T ^-peeific' *.lircct ii>n^ Hint fire 
f^ivon l>y un «-*Nj>t.''rt in tlie |>:irt ionlsir lino of toiioliinj:; i^' zin 
cxcH.'llont way to siecj\i5rv' x*iiln:il>le oxi>ericncc and lo iitlain 
slvill iTi floini? lliinir-i dofinitoly. 

Ix'ariiinf; to tio clofinito fliinpts nriti Icz^rninii to <Io lliiniis 
clofiuil oly jiro liiiilily N*filii:il»Io plin^^rs of aetynirinix J^Vzil! in 
oorrv'et lojK'liinj:;. As? the lonelier ;it'<iiiire-s in inlerinx'L- 

ini:; jiikI followin'; spc<?Ifie tletnileil inslriielions. llie snper- 
vivor 5-lionlrI inotlifN* llie inv.t rnf’tton*? i?o tlint fliey liceoine 
more jixkI niorx' j;ener;il- 'ITliist proeesss of inotlificiit ion will 
leave more and more details to Ije worked ont liy Uic teaciicr. 
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xiTitil finally- tUc tcaclier I>e ■tlioroxig:li35’' competent to 

plan eiitirely on liis o-vs-n xnitiati've- 'X'lie snpeir\'isor can now 
liecome merely adviser and malic sugrgestions for tlic im— 
provenient of tlae directions ndiioli tiie tcaclier liinxself sets 
tip for Ills own guidance in teaeliing. 

i^ractice to form riglit Imtiits. A. final step in tlte process 


of leaming to leaeli liy correct teacliing is tliat of practicing 
witH tlic attention or wliole conscious efTort centered npon 
tiie forming of riglrt Kaliits. Tlie tcaclier finally arrives, 
tlirougli tlie training tliat comes from the various steps of 
learning to tcaeli. correctly, at tire place tvliere lie is fully 
aware of xvliat tlie Iialiits are that lie should make perma- 
nent in his training- He must now have opportunity to 
plan for the practice upon certain definite hahits and then 
consciously to attend to tlie process of putting them into 
practice. *1 his is a. vital aspect of teacher training. ■'The 
significance of it is that eveiy- hahit practiced has to pass the 
test of conscious attention. If one gives close attention to 
the tiling he is doing, he is apt to discover whether it is good 
or hadi therefore, undesirahle habits are not so apt to creep 
in unconsciously and become set. 


Teaching habits to be made automatic. -Vnother inter- 
pretation that should be made of the principle that one 
learns to teach by correct teaching is that one must continue 
tlie correct teaching until the habits of correct teaching be- 
come automatic. Otherwise the process of learning does 
not x^ass beyond the stage of mere comprehension. Oorrect 
habits of te,aching must pass l^eyond the stage of mere com- 
prclien«aon and become automatic before the teacher attains 
f^ciom m doing things spontaneously upon his oTvn initia- 
^ no supervision in the forxn- 

~ orroet habits of teacliLng, and wlxo goes into a public 

or 1,0 sj-slorootio Jojjor- 
I,ro^ Jclod, mas- Heem to Ua-ve a great opportooiti- to 
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exorcise initiatiA-e. Tiiis is true, in. a eertaixi sense, l>ut sncli 
n -teaciier laa.s tlie best opportnnity in. tlie Ttvorld. for forming 
jian-n^S’ incorrect liabits of teaciiing^ wiiicli will be -very' 
cnlt to break, e'S'en after tbe teacber becomes aware tliat tlie 
liabits arc bad. and. desires to get away from, tlaem. 

OTliero is a vibil diffeience between initiati've tbat is based 
npon tbe \mconsc\o\i.s ntilixation of iiabits tlaat bare been 
formed, in keeping witb sound principles, and initiati\-e tbat 
means merely tbe freedom to leam tbings by tli.e trial-and-- 
error plan of doing- Sixcli initiative is not really freedom, 
for tbe teacber is a prey to bis own ignorance and lack of 
skill in teaebing- If one wisbes to arrix'C at a definite goal in 
tbc shortest time possible, one must travel on tbe road tliat 
leads most directly to tbe goal. Tbe most direct road to in- 
telligont initiative in teacliing is tbnt of inntating and fol- 
lowing specific directions of an expert teacber, and of prac- 
ticing, witb conscious attention, upon tbe task of forming 
xigbt babits, until a reliable body of correct babits bas been 
rendered automatic, Tbe danger is not tbat tbe teacber 
will become too automatic in bis babits, but tbat be 'anil not 
become automatic enougb. In otber words, babits tbat Have 
not become tliorougbly automatic require too mucb atten- 
tion of tbe performer, so tbat tiie purpose tbat tbe practice 
of tbe liabits is to f artlxcr is largelj^ lost sigbt of in tbe recita- 
tion, Tbe more automatic tlie babits bave become, tbe 
niore unconsciously tbey are performed; Itence tbe attention 
of tbe teadier is fully free to consider the real goal of tbe 
recitation. 

Z?. The, metlioS- 

Breaking up incorrect babits. Incorrc^ct babits of teacb- 
ing can be largely if not wboUy avoided and prevented, by 
practice under tbe consistent and intelligent guidance and 
advice of tbe supervisor, especially during tbe early attempts 
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of the teadier. A second aspect of tbe principle is tliat in- 
correct habits can be discovered and broken lip l>efore they 
have IjcGome at all fixed or automatic. Xhis is a funda- 
mcxilal point. jMany people bold the idea that one has to 
make errors in order to loam the correct way to do a tiling. 
They argue that one learns as mueb from liLs mistakes as lie 
tlocs from the Usings lie gets riglvt. A common expression is 
that “One has to find Usings out for himself.” This is un- 
doubtedly correct according to the psychology of learning, 
but, wliilc one must find things out for himself, be does not 
have to find them out by himself. The intelligent human 
being can learn from tlic ad\'jce and explanations of one who 
knows what is right and what is uTong without committing 
the error. 

■ If this is not true, then the whole psychology of appercep- 
tion is false, and imagination is a rather useless mental proc- 
tsss. Tile indh-idual who lades the apperceptive basis tliat 
would enable him to understand an explanation of why a 
ccrt.'iin habit is not good is hardly ready for teaching^ under 
.stiper<.'ision. Such an individual will take too much time 
acquiring tlic basis if he has to acquire it from practicing 
mistakes. 


Finding out things for and i>y one’s self. Tilmt, then, is 
tliD difTercnce boto-eon finding Uiings out Cor one’s self and 
finding II, em out, by one’s self? The psj-chological c.xplona- 
lon IS ns 1 n iierson really knows a thing, he most possess 
Uie mental elements and put forth the menUil processes that 
am ncec,s8uril.v involved in the knowing of that thing. No 
other iKirson can do this for the indimdual. ThLs being 
Muds of lire problem resolves itself into determining the 
vkW . ””>J- ’fUmuiale the mind of the indi- 

the" PMc-ssaiy mental processes and or- 

Slu-Ited n rr "’e" ‘"r I* «« Icamor is so 

• Uial he mnsl find the agencies for slirmilating his 
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iniiid. to x>’u.t foTtla tiio ixienta,! processes and to organize tlie 
mental elements in liis own immediate acts, tKen lie learns 
wliat is wrong or riglit, for liimself and t>y liimself . If, Ixow- 
e^^’er, tlie learner is stimulated to set np tlie nxental processes 
and to organize tlxe essential mental elements by tlie advice 
and explanations of anotlier person, tiien lie learns tlio tiling 
for liimself, but not by liimself- He lias learned for liimself 
■vvliat tlie race or some otlier individual bad to learn by liini- 
self. Tn otlier words, tbe individual lias learned for liimself 
so tliat lie Imows full well, by tlie aid of tlie supervisor, tlie 
mistalce or error, witliout going tlirongli tlie actual per- 
formance of malcing tbe mistake. 

Application to teacber training. Tbis is one of tbe most 
important arguments that can be brought to bear upon tbe 
point of view tbat some bold tliat practice ^cliools cannot in 
any true sense train teacbers by giving tliem genuine experi- 
ence. In fact, it is tbe basic argument upon wbicb tbewbolc 
idea of education by means of scliools must rest. If it will 
not bold, tben tbe present generation cannot profit by tbe 
wisdom of tlie past, and “book-lamin’” is an empty sbam, 
Tbat being true would mean tbat schools are a sham, for 
tbey must necessarily deal with a vast amount of “book- 
lamin’”; or, to put it less barslily, tbey must engender a 
great amount of learning from and by means of books- To 
point tlie argument back again to tbe problem under dis- 
cussion, one may rigbtly say tbat if schools in general are 
justified agencies of education, tben training schools are 
certainly justified agencies for educating teacbers. A.nd, 
finally, if tlie training school is a justified agency for train- 
ing teacbers, tben tcaclier-** lamin’ ” or, better, superv’^isor- 
lamin’ ” is valid. b'urtbermore, tbe work of the supei^’’i- 
sor in keeping tbe teacher from x>racticing incorrect acts of 
teaching is just as valid as tbat of directing tbe teacher in 
putting forth correct performances- 
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ErenJking Taaci habits; training schools vs. city schools. 
The j>roblenx of hrealcing incorrect habits is mxieli. more 
X>roiixln.eii.t and. ■perhaps ri-^ore difRciilt in case of tlxe city 
sni?erv’-jsor than it is in the case of the supervisor in a training 
•school. The teacher in the public school lias usually had 
some experience in teaching* and very often has fornicd a 
number of habits in technique that in general are bad. The 
teacher is often satisfied -with Ixis technique, no matter how 
faulty it may be, and tends often to feel resentful toward the 
criticisms and suggestions of the supervisor. 

Tile first objective that the supervisor should attain is 
that of securing a rccei>tivc attitude toward suggestions and 
constructive criticisms- The next objective is that of 
eliminating the faulty habits of teaching and establishing 
correct ones in their stead. Tliis objective can be reached 
most effectively by attaching one or two of the most vital 
incorrect habits at a time, and. continuing the attaclc upon 
them until they are thoroughly broken up. This plan in- 
sures a steady and definite progress in the elimination of bad 
habits- 


If too miiny bad habits are attacked at once, slo'W’’ progress 
will be made in breaking them up. This slowness of prog- 
ress is due to less concentration of attention than can be se- 
cured when only one or two habits are under consideration 
at one tune. The fact that slow progress is made in break- 
ing up a number of habits tl»at the teacher recognizes as bad 
tends to discourage the teacher and makes him still less effi- 
cient than he would otherwise be. The success attained in 
dealing definitely wdth one or two bad habits at a time en- 
courages the teaclier and strengthens his appreciation of the 
v^Tac of the work of the supervisor. The teacher gains con- 
1 once in ins ability to improve, and the effect of this atti- 
tude of the teacher toward his own work is inestimable. 
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3- T7io fouriJt ’pTiyzci'ple of method. 

X>e'V'eloping initiative anti intiepentience, Tlie fourtli 
principle is tliat tlze tosclier must ultimately be given ample 
opportunity to plan anti carry out regular teacliing ■«'orlc, 
and l>e responsible for every pbase of it, witliout suggestions 
or belp of any kind from tbe supervisor. Tiiis stage of tbe 
training sboulti develop tbe liabit of attaclcing new problems 
and working out tbeir solution independently. Initiative at 
tkis stage sbould. mean, as perliaps never before, tbe liabit of 
going into tilings thoroughly and intelligently. Up to this 
time the teacher has consulted the suxiervisor before attack- 
ing new problems in order that he might acquire most rap- 
idly the insight into correct principles of teaching and. be 
safeguarded against forming incorrect habits. Now, how- 
ever, the teacher comes to the final test as to whether the 
training glv'en under the guidance of the supervisor has laid 
the foundation for tliorougligoing initiative. 

The super\'isor must now keep hands oS, and keep out of 
the teacher’s way. The time has now come for applying tlie 
standards by which the work of the teacher should be judged 
and finally ranked. It is also the time for the supeir^’^isor to 
apply the standards that should be employed in measuring 
the effectiveness of the work of super\'^ision. The work of 
tlic supervisor at this stage of the training is that of a sym- 
pathetic visitor, who is anxious to see the teacher at his best 
and who is looking for the best that tlie teacher exhibits in 
his work. 

Summary of the section. The method of supervision is 
based upon four fundamental principles: IFirst, the teacher 
and supervisor must possess common Imowledge and hold 
common x^oints of view concerning the school, tlie pupils, 
the subject-matter, tlie principles of method of teaching, 
principles of devices, principles of technique, the standards 
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by Trlilcli teaching sliotiJd be judged, tlie responsIbiKty and 
authority of eacU in matters of maisagement, and tlie pur- 
pose of the Ti'ork of supervision. This basis enables teacher 
and EUi>cr\'i5or intelligently to understand one anotlier in. 
cverj’tiiing tliat they do in cooperation. Second, one Xeams 
to teach by correct teaching. Third, errors are not neces- 
sary' to further the learning process, and incorrect habits 
may be avoided and. prevented tlirough the advice and guid- 
ance of the superr'isor. Tourth, the test of guided teaching 
is v-'h ether or not it lays the foundation for independent 
thinking and inithitive in discovering and solving nerr prob- 
lems. 


CL.^S EXERCISES 


1. GJre fire cxssnples from daily life to show ilt&t one j^wss flirough 
mental performance of dom^; in anticipation of being called 

upoa actually to do tLem. 

S. Cii-e a description at your mental performaoce that went on in antici- 
pation of your first day <a the scboolrooro as a teacher. 

S. Dcscr/te yoiir actual performaoce on that first day of school, and 
cJiccJi it ♦.vilh Ibe anticipatory mental performance to see hoiv nearly 
they coincide. 

4. Analyze tis crsciiralcJr as you can your mental performance on vour 
first observation of an expert teacher’s presentafion of a particular 
Ica-on. To -nhat evtent were you able to anticipate the successive 
acts performed by the teacher? Did the ab'ility to foresee the acts of 
the IcaeJjer develop with practice in such ohscivatioti? 

5. Gti.e fi\e illustrations of actual imitaUve performances that were as 

copies of the ongmal performamaes as the imitators were able 
to mal,e them. 


iBustralions of aetiial imitative performances that followed 
underlay the origioal performances, but 
a lapjtu the acts or rteps to suit the particular situation. 

' from your experfence that show how 

s lo Eivc a set of directions tliat will be proof against xnis- 


•lifljcull it 
mtcrpTctatio.TS. 


It . , of 0>at -woold enable noother person, lo no. 

-“o"' ’^'■U^ftseouringolheroid, to n eerlnin ptooo 

“"“tm to n eert-oin room in n 
ot iJme efeT™" “ “ partiouine 
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9. Give five examples -froin yoxur own e?cporCence of tlie effect upon liatit 
formation of concentration of attention upon tlie steps of ttie linbit. 

10. Give CIS many examples as you can from your o'vsm experience of teach- 
ing habits that have become automatic. 

11. Give five examples from your ovm experiences, outside of school, of 
errors that you have avoided by being advised ahead of time. 

12. Give five examples, from your o'W'ii experiences, of errors that you 
have avoided by being advised by some experienced individual- 

13. Give five examples, from experience, of faulty h&bits that were read— 
ilj' broken up through advice and superWsion in the first stages of 
their formation. 

14. Give one or more examples in which the supervisor hindered the 
development of the teacher by failing to pul the teaclier on bis o\>ii 
responsibility at tlie proper time in his training. 
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Ayer, Fred C. Eighteenth I“carZ»ooIr c>f iJic Society for the Study of Education/ 
ehup. V, **Frcsent Status of Draxv'ing n'itli respect to Scientific Investiga- 
tion-’* 

Discusses prioclpics at metbod. 

Eetts, George Herbert- Classroom ^fcihotl and jHanagcment^ 

fixccllcat dlscusaton of ^ncral problcms- 

Charters, W. "SV. Methods of Teaching. 

Splendid dtseusston of method from view t>olnt of function- 

Charters, W- IV. Te-aching the Common J/ranches. 

Good dmeussion of special oppltnatian of principles of method. 

Freeman, Frank iST- Eighteenth Ycarhoolc of the Society for the Study of 
Education; chap, i, "Friuciples of iMcthod in Teaching W'riting, as De- 
rived from Scientific Investigation.” 

Exoellonl account of the findings find oonclusions dmira- 

rVeeman, Frank N- Eoie Children Learn. 

Splendid nnalvAis 

Gray, "Wm. S- Eighteenth l^earbaolr of the Society for the Study of Educaiioii; 
chap. II, “Principles of ISIelliocl in Teaching Ecadlng, as Derived from 
Scientific Investigation.*’ 

E’^oellcnt discu&sion and inlcrprolntJoa of tfao findiners. 

!DalI, G. S. .A-dolcscence; Its Esycftology and tfs Eclafions to Physiology, 
^inihropoTogy, Sociology, Sea;, Crime, Religion, and Education. S vols. 

V’fduahle for the concrete data ncrcuiniilated. 

Horn, Ernest. Eighteenth Ycarhooh of the Society for the Study of Educatiorx/ 
chap, irr, “Trinciples of ^Method in Teaching Spelling as Derived frojn 
Scientific Investigation.” 

n-ccclleni di^cus^Tioxi of principle*, wliioli are wcH stated. 

Judd, C. IT. The P.'tychology of the Tligh-Schoal SuhJrcfj!. 

r^tecllenl and slJ jnxilatins diseii»c>cni of application of cXiolosical principles to coz>' 
erclc tcactiius problem^. 
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Kead;:,Ti. Calvin X., asd MirfcE Geo. A. 2ro>r fci Spccwl Svijccls. 

C>yi pJirtlcsl cL'-tir'oa c! eTsrjssl&c^ttwjl p»b)!SKS. 

Kisg, Irnns. Tkf 2Iigh*Schocfl Ajge, 
cn He. 

Kirkpatridi, IM^vin E. Furdcn^^ ^ Child S-tndy. 

Ccrsp-rs^‘-Te <£--tM‘rwE g! tstut 

ilotsjoe. Waller S* EighictriSh cf the Society for the Study 

Ldinsli't’t: chap, rr, ** Prindp'es of Metiod in Teaching Aiithmeiic as 
Derived from. ^'eatiSc Invcsligalion."* 

fwitt c! txp?n=wxls tsi ss=,=:!rr-::i» gT pnsdpJaa. 

Parked S C. 3/ff^oir fn 

Fn22p'«s 41^Tzs>rizzi sr:?'r I’-vslrtted. 

Thorndike, Ed>vard L. Edursizer.^ Peyckidogyt rol. m. ‘‘Menial Work 
and Faiigue, and Individual Diirereaces and tbel? Causes.** 

0*r.?“cbsr«:r« t-csivzt c-f csj^rfeDsrtsl iiia c'.^c-j.Tdsa cJ piinaplss lisa 
^rr.rrf. 

Wnsop, H. B., and ^Vlban, G. M- The 3£olirci{on cf Schcol Worh 
GHts cDssrctc 4sta ssi rrty 
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I>EATlCES OE SUEEE.VTSI03S? 

CHAEXEIt ^^Xt 

jE»RJjSrCEPX.ES riSr%?^OE\TEI> EST THE SELECTIOK^ OF 
HENTCES 

The significance of tlie principles involved in tlie selection 
of devices will be more readily seen l>y again getting clearly 
in mind tlie definition of device- A dc^’^ice is any means, 
otlicr tlian snbject-matter itself, emploj’^ed by tlze teaclier in 
presenting subject-matter to tlie mind of the learner. 

X>evices sliould be economical. One of the important 
phases of economy is the saving of time for the supervisor. 
A. device may require a considerable amount of time to worh 
it out thoroughly and completely In the beginning, hut, if 
tlie device is a permanent one that may be used for a long 
time and with very little modification from time to time, 
then tlie device is an. economical one. By economy of time 
for the supervisor, one should consider the ultimate amount 
of time, and not the immediate amount that is required for 
the preparation of a thoroughgoing, permanent device. 

The idea of permanency of devices should be emphasized. 
Eevices have been poorly selected if they have to be dis- 
carded when the same situation is to be dealt vdth again and 
again. Eor example, a set of general instructions to begin- 
ning teachers is a good device. If these instructions are 
thoroughly organized and clearly stated, then printed forms 
may be used for a number of years without any changes be- 
ing necessary. The working-out of sucli a set of instructions 
would requhe some time and care, but the of it 
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vrould ssTre trie time and ener^.‘ of tLe siijvcrWsor in tlic I0T15 
T 7-rt. Tiie folioTi-ins is axi exanaple of sucli a set of permanent 
direc ti ons : 

TKAI:^s'r^^G schooi. 


Cczdi^-n. 

1. Jicexi lljrse instnictii^iis csircii^llv. I 5 e sure tirat you nader- 
stond til era. Go over- tlierrs €Xica. day trefore goinj; to class 
imtn you irave- tTzoro'jrbly mastered tnem rmtl can carry 
llsc*m out automatic-ajly. 

C‘<r-^/cTirTz<r-ff-s, 

— - ^^riier "ntlx tile supervisor of tte couTse ttefore l>e^liinoig 

G. Xesehers” med-liiss errery Wcrines^Iay. at S A.tr. This is a 
of the teacher s vrorJr. and ahsence froaa these nscotirxgs 
"svill count the same as ahsesicc from tlie teaching hour. 

■i. VThen aosence from any of the worlr is tinavoifiahle, the 
teacher must notify the director and also the supervisor of 
the vrork in am7>!e time for provision, to ?>e snade for the class. 
Ail requests for absence must be made to the director of the 
school. 

Clast fT}i&'£ 

5 . Tlje O.-ead class schedule; <c; AH o1e.*5cs meet S“e dac-s pear 
^ect; f&) =.'j srfraaecs ta-.-c dr.nnjc p«r;->ds for lal>or^ato— ,- tavo 

C bs^ aud clo=E ricc-orfbig -lo tbs 

^cbrrd^s 01 boars tl==l soverrts tbrr TTrai-rCTlc- cl=CEE«-. 
Of) ■scheac-.-er rTm-.-erEat^r t-lassrs =r<r set arido for enne-ocatioa, 
bol.^ar, or .sper^l orrcaslon, tbe Oread dasss Jcre set aside 
for tne same periods of time- 

e. Do not dxsncES tbe class beJore tbe end oE tbe period. Do 
^t pzrciMi. stnd^t* to Icarre tbe room before tie end of tbe 
p^n'iocl on ciiiz davs- 
LcsiO'n plan^T. 

'■ Pl 2 ^ are rrajnircd from tie berJojnir.rr. In 

b-ll sdc-atice lesson plan.® on blank _A. sic e tie 

b r res 3t arm be .rfeen to tie class, 

illank b !Lhoa.d gic-e tie caraot order of proecdirrc end tie 
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work actually d.OTie. Botk blanks are due in tlie director’s 
office on iSXonda^’ before -tfie class period, tlie x\- blank for tbe 
week 3 ust beginning, and tbe B blank for tlie week just past- 
, Tliese must be in on time to be of value and to be fully 
credited. 

' 8. A- cop 5 ' of all quiz questions must be filed in tbe offi^ce at least 
one day before tbe quiz is to be given. 

Ctass rccortfs. 

O. Enter tbe names of students in tbe class record in alpba- 
betical order* giving tbe surname first. 

lO. Enroll only those who have class cards properly signed. 

11- iXeep tbe class record according to tbe following system of 
marking: E for entered; AV for withdrawn; X in lower half of 
square for present; T for tardj'; A. for excused absence; 
A./0 for rm excused absenee- 

13. Itequire each student to present an excuse signed by tbe 
director for each absence or tardiness. Sign tbe esctisc. 

. Return it to tbe office if you arc tbe lost teacher who should, 
receive it. 

HcpoT^^. 

13- Report all absences and tardiness each day before lca\dng 
the biiilding- 

1-lj. Report unsatisfactory work at once to the office. H!ave a 
conference immediately with each student who is doing un- 
satisfactory work. Report each conference to tbe office witb- 
oxit delay. Use the regular blanks provided for these reports. 

IS- Report cards arc issued to tbe students at the close of each 
nine weeks. Got these cards from the office on jMonday of 
the nintli week. Issue them to the students on AVednesday. 
Take them up and return them to the office on Eriday. 

Gracliizg of siitdcmis. 

IG. Enter a grade in per cent for each week. This grade is tlie 
summation or average of all the items of work required. 
Enter a final grade in capital letters at the close of each nine 
weeks. This grade is the summation or average of class work, 
oral and written quizzes, notebook, etc. Enter also a final 
grade in per cent for each item tliat goes to make up the 
capital letter grade. liidicatc what part each item is of the 
final grade. Tlte capitals used are: A., B, C, U; and E for 
failure, Cond- for conditioned. State the terms of the con- 
dition. Use “ISTo Ex” for not examined. 
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ConJ’cTcnccs 'iciiJi stt/tlcrtls. 

X7. Erscouragc students to come to you voluntarily for confer- 
ences about tlieir -worlr- Set a regular conference lioxir tliat 
■will enable the students to meet you. Give them your name, 
telephone number, and street address, and encourage them to 
call you up about their ivorlc, especially when they are o.b- 
sent from cla3s. Indicate the time when they can be surest 
of reaching you. 

13. JOccidc ^rhat kinds of worJr can. be made up by the student 
when, he has missed the rcicitation and ^hat hinds cannot be 
made up. Have a definite plan, for the tnaldtig up of each 
kind of work- Set a. definite time W'ithin -which the -n’ork 
must be done. 

lO. 'Watch, the bulletin board daily for announcements. 

The following list of instxoictions to teachers 'which might 
well be used, by a supervising principal or a. superintendent 
in a small school system is another example of such a perma- 
nent sot of directions: 

ijrsTTtcrcMTOiss xo TEAcrrmas 

ScTiool sC'SaioTur. 

.. A.. First day of school. 

a. Assemble the pupils promptly at the regular time for 
beginning the school day. 

b. Secure the names of the pupils. 

<5- Determine positivelj- that each pupil belongs in your 
Toom- 

d- Give the pupils the list of books and other materials that 
they need. 

Dismiss the pupils for the day. 

•f‘ Devote the remainder of the day to aTrangjng your pro- 
gram and Organizing your work for the week- 
D. Regular school days. 

Reep the school full time unless instructed to dismiss 
earlier. 

Rrovfde in your program for two ten-minute intermis- 
sions during each session. 

C- Holiflaj-s. 

a. School -will not be in session on I-abor Day, Thanks- 
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giving JDay and tlie day following, from Friday before 
Cliristmas until tlic Iklonday following, ?sew "year’s 
I>ay, "Vyasiiiiigtoii’s Birtliday, Columbus I>ay, Decora- 
tion Day- 

D. East day of eacla. semester- 

a. Tlxe pupils will come for tlieir reports at tlie last liour in 
the school day- 

E. Teachers’ meetings. 

a. ISIcetings -vN-ill be held at the central building every two 
weelcs on Friday at 3.30. Dismiss at 3 on those days. 

Supplies. 

A. Send an accurate itemized estimate of all supplies needed for 
tliG following month to the principal on ISXonday of the last 
weclc of each month- 

E. See that supplies are not w'astcd or dcstroyed- 

Jiecords. 

A. ICcGp accurate daily records of pupils’ grades, absences, and 
tardiness, 

E. XCcep an accurate record of the amount of each kind of 
material used per pupil for the year. This is important as a 
basis for estimating the amotint of supplies nooded for tlio 
succeeding year. 

C. ICeep a record of parental visits to the school. 

Ideporis. 

A. Eeport all absences to the principal at the hegimiing of each 
school session. 

E- Report promptly concerning any school property that needs 
looking after, such as broken windows, damaged window 
sliades, ctc- 

C. Report promptly wlien tlie temperature of tlic schoolroom 
is too low for comfort and licallh. If tlie condition cxinnot 
be satisfactorily remedied within an hour, dismiss school for 
the remainder of the lialf-day session or whole-day session 
according to the conditions. 

D. Report promptly any seeming indications of possible break- 
ing out in school of contagious diseases. 

Gcti€tt<iZ TnaytagciJicni. 

A. Teachers in cliarge of playgrounds, lialls, and toilet-rooms 
during intermissions will have control over all pupils, under 
their supervision. 

E. jVllow only one pui>il to be absent from the room at a time 
during class hours. 
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C. Instruct pupils to reprart all found articles at llie ofnco, and 

to iacLuire there for lost arlJelc^- Do not to co 

froin room to room to inquire for lost articles or for o-?v-nc*rs of 
found articles, 

D. Be alerr to respond to the fire alarm at anv time- You x^Ul 
not l>-,* rsoti3c-d as to rrhetlier it is for drill or actual firo_ 

D. Xiie tcaeht^r should, exoept in. -vcr?* orrtreme cases. Imudic* all 
matters of discipline without appcalinjr to the i>rirjcjp3l- 
E- Eeep luneheon pupiL- In the room until the otliers lla■^'c passed 
out of the building, then send them to the limch r«>om. 

G- Eupils should not remain in the room during iolermissions 
except in special ■cases, 

TT_ Xijpils should not eater the Ijuildinjr before the time for class— 
worh to beg:in, e:?ceept in indcimetit Treather» and special indi- 
■^ddual casK-s:, 

E Supplementary* bo-ofes furnished b^ the school should not be 
taken from the buildinc- 

d- EupzZs should be a.«ise2nbled and dismissed in orderly fashion* 
iC- Home study should not be assigned to grade pupils, 

Sariag the time of teacher. -\j3otIacr phase of ecron- 
omy is the saving: of llie time of the teacher. The tise of liae 
device ought to save -time according to the results to he se- 
cured, Tahe again the example Just luentJoned of the 
printed instructioiis to hegiiming teachers. Tljis de%-5ce 
gives the teacher an opportunityi' to- st’t the instructions 
thorouglily and to keep loohiiig the**'^ wver until their signifi— 
caiice is thoroughly understood ai'.ci the duties the^y enjoin, 
are made habit. If tlie teachers had. to xecei're these in- 
structions -v-erhally from the sui>eT*visor, they Tvould have to 
take the time to copy them bezore they could he ■mastered- 
in copying vrould occur and confusion on important 
pohits vould result. Count up the amount of the teachers’ 
time tJiat would, he consumed through gi\"xng general in— 
ora-lly and it ■will certainly convince one tljat a 
device should coxiserve the teachers’ tiine- 

Conservation of matexials. . An other lonn of economy in 
de-v ices is that of the conservation of materials consumed- 
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Econoin.v of llic nialcrifi1« miisl. jiJcl^:c<l in tlio liglit of tlic 
results oliUiinotl. The j>r»ntetl iiislrueUoii kIjccI, for exani- 
j>le, woiikl he eeoiioiiiical compared to or;il jn-struclioiis in 
the light, of the ohlniiicd. TJic sheet it.sclf may he 

planned in such si wsiy as to Ka%'c space without decreasing 
the cfTecliN'cricss of the device- If the ]>rint is loo small, the 
conservation of material cripples the cireetivencss of the de- 
vice find no genuine eeonoin.v has heen effected. Here again. 
conics in the idea of permanency of the device- A- device 
ihiit can he used only once, or si very few times at most, 
wastes materials to no good purpose. For instance, a 
Ijrinted form for a daily lesson i>lan wotiJd he wasteful and 
ineffective if tl\e itcins in it were changed t 2 \’cTy semester, or 
every year or two, so that the old forms ixot. used up would 
have to he dtscar<lcd. *I'his conservation of materials should 
he tahen into account in woi'Kini; out devices, so tliat live 
greatest care will ho exercised in innhing llic devices as per- 
fect sxnd iicrnianerxt as possible. 

Another phase of economy of materials nsed is the cost, of 
pormaiicnt inatcx-ials. The first cost of hcctographed or 
minxcogra|>licd shoots of instructions, for instance, would no 
doubt he less tlian Uie cost of jirintcd slxects, hut Uic printed 
sheets arc of better inatcrial, or should be, and in the long 
run tlicy are more economical froixi n cost standpoint- Tahe 
the course of study in a subject as anotlier illustration. A 
printed conr.se will be nxorc durable and serviceable tlian a 
nximeograjslicd outline, although the first cost will be greater. 
The lioiiit, then, is tliat for permanent devices the economy 
is not in the cheapness of materials, hut in securing tlie most 
satisfactory and usable materials. 

Economy a relative matter. The principle of economy in 
devices is a relative matter, as lias been sliovm by tlie above 
discxission, and St must be ^Yorh:ed out in relation to tlie otlier 
princiiilcs that arc important to consider in the selection of 
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<ie--1ce5 as Tvell as in leaping witlx tlie four aspects of econ- 
omy that liave just been set. fortli. 'I'he clonxmant idea tliat 
sIlouIcI determine ■^vbetlxer tlie devices used by tlie sxiperadsor 
are ccoxiouiical or not. is tlxat of tlxe time saved, in getting 
tlxings v. eil done. Devices tlint are effective in saving time 
for both supcivisor and leacUcr must necessarily elinainalo 
the waste that i.s entailed Ixy the incfiieiency of a device tbat 
coxxsuxmxs time to no good puiT>ose* Tti otlicr words, to save 
time and yet do a piece of work, tlxoroiiglily and efnciently, 
one naust do only necessao’ things; that is, one must deal 
'witli Ju«t the essentials. The value of learning to do things 
definitely and concisely is verj’ great. One cannot do tilings 
concisely without liaving a definite, clear-cut goal in view. 
Therefore, the working-out of devices that economise© time 
insure a claritj’' of thinking and direct attack upon sx>ecific 
problems in training and directing teachers. 

should he eSeettve. One criterion of the effec- 
tiveness of devices is the immediate results that come from 
the u**© of the devices. The value of the immediate results 
should be Commensurate with the time, energy, and cost in- 
volved in the use of the devices. The giving of general in- 
structioTis, for esratnple, in printed form consumes little time 
and energy on. the part of both superxdsor and teachers. 

^rnmediate results are perhaps as great as could be se- 
cured from the use of any other form of device. If these 
same instructions are given oralK”, the super«^isor can dis- 
cuss the points and illustrate the significance of the various 
instructions. This might mean that the immediate results 
are more effective than they are when the printed instruc- 
tions ate used. The difference, however, in the immediate 
results that are secured by the oral device and those secured 
by the printed instructions is not commensurate vi-ith the 
differen^ in time and energy consumed by the use of the 
oral and printed devices respectively. IMoreover, the im^ 
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mediate results secured from tlie use of tire priuted device 
are liiglily satisfactory. 

Anottier criterion of tlic effectiveness of devices is tiro ul- 
timate results tliat are secured tlirougli tlieir use. The ulti- 
mate results, likewise, should he commensurate vdth the 
time, energy, cost, and inrmediatc results involved in the 
use of the particular devices considered. The ultimate re- 
sults of one device should also he coniparcd with the im- 
mediate and ultimate iresults of other devices- The ulti- 
mate results of the printed instructioirs, for example, far 
surpass both the immediate and the ultimate results of the 
oral instructions, for they afford a longer period of study and 
they can be consulted again and again in the face of actual 
situations that call for their application. The ultimate re- 
sults of the printed devices also greatly augment the im- 
mediate results and. build directly upon them. This not 
only makes the iDrinted device more effective, but also more 
economical from the standpoint of permanent habit forma- 
tion. 

JDevices should be usable- One criterion of the usability 
of devices is the frequency with which they may be employed 
to advantage- Otlier things being equal, the more fre- 
quently the devices can be used effectively the better they 
are. The printed instructions meastire up satisfactorily in 
this regard. They can be used term after term without 
modification or extra effort in preparing them for use. A. 
device that could be used only at long intervals must be 
found valuable for other reasons than the frequency witlr 
which it may be employed. 

A. second criterion of the usability’’ of devices is the extent 
to which they can be employed in different subjects and 
situations. Take, for example, a detailed plan for daily 
recitation. A. well-organized plan should be usable for 
practically &v&Ty day’s lessons and for all subjects. Such a 
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form slioulcl l:>e incliisi\-c so i-liaL llie ossenliiil items tliat may 
enter into i\ny rcciUition v»*iU }>e clefiiillely eoii>.ii.ierecl- "Xlie 
items tUat do not, Ixappcn. to conic into a particular recita- 
tion can easily l>o left Ijlank. 'A'lic fact lliaL l.lic form con- 
tains all tlio essential itonis tliat arc ncoc-'pury to l)c iiicliicleci 
in recitations at diiYei*cnL tilne^, renders llic device all Ibc 
more clleetivo lieeanse of tl\c s»i{Xi'esli\ cness of sncli a con- 
stant remuidor of the points oonetirnin*:! uliicli decision must 
t)c made Avlien maldnt» a detailed daily lesson i>lun. 

A. tliird. criterion of tisaliilily is tlic aceessil>jlit>* of tlic de- 
vices wlion tliey are needed. Tlic printed instructions for 
beginiimj» tcacliers and printed forms for dtiily le.sson plans 


are good examples of devices that are readily acccssililc 
v.*lveTi noecled. Suppose tlie supervisor ilcpends nxion jiivltig 
instructions, as tliey seem to be needed* t.lirougli tlic dcvi<*o 
of teacliers meetings, tlicn tlic device is not readily accessi- 
ble, for such a meeting cannot bo bold at just any and all 
times. Accessil>ilit5*’, tben, is an item Ibat slionld lie given 
very careful consideration in planning and selecting devices. 

Devices sHould not be too numerous. Tbo nnmi>er of de- 
vices employed by tlie supei-visor. especially to acconiplisli 
llic same purpose, slioiild not be xnullipliod needlessly. One 
carefully selected device that has been highly i>erfcclod will 


aceoiuplish more than several dev 


ices more spontaneously 


selected tind less thorouglilj- organized and perfected. Sup- 
pose, for example, tlie snperi-isor undert.alto.s to use teaclicr.s’ 
rnectings, Imlletin board, Inirricdly written minieograplied 
sheets, announcements in classrooms, and indH-idnal t crbal 
notifications as dei-ices for gieing instructions. Tim t-ert- 
multiplicity of deyices is confusing to tjm -superyisor and 
m en mom coi^usine to the teachers. The snporyisor niahes 
hurried decisions as to nhich device to use for a parlicular 
Sfectfi and often chooses the one that is least 

olfectn e for that particular situation and time. The teach- 
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ers arc confused, as to "wliat form is to be looked, to for im- 
portant information. Tliey get to relying on one form and 
miss tire instructions xrii.en tliey are issued in anotlaer form. 

ff> on tlie otlier liand, tlie supcr-v^isor depends entirely 
upon a printed slieet for giving all general instructions, and 
perfects tliis device until it includes all essential items, well 
organized and classified, tlxon tliere is no confusion on tke 
part of eitlaer teaclrers or supervisor. TUc supervisor knows 
wken tlie full instructions are in tlie possession of tlie teacli- 
ers, and the teachers know how to keep fully posted as to 
their general duties. 

Devices should not he too meager. The work of the su- 
pervisor may he seriously liandicapped if the numher of de- 
vices is too meager. ■^Vh.ile a multiplicity of devices is apt 
to be confusing, a paucity of them is likely to be deadening. 
Take the problem of coming to a common agreement upon 
the dominant mental traits of childhood or adolescence* for 
exanyple. Here the superv^-isor might first give an oral dis- 
cussion of these mental characteristics. Then he might 
give the teachers definite references to books on psychology 
that would give these same mental tendencies, and finally 
ho might put printed or mimeographed copiers of a well-or- 
ganized list of these dominant mental traits and tendencies 
into the hands of the teachers. Each device has brought the 
materials before the teachers in a different form, and in this 
has secured prolonged attention and study with the 
niterest that comes through oompai*ison> verification, and 
completeness of knowledge. Any one of these devices alone 
would not have accomplished the sanae results. Paucity of 
then, may readily lead to indifference and ineffec- 
tive or partial mastery of very important subject-matter. 

Devices should bear a logical relation to the end they are 
^5^ aid in accomplishing. Eor example, putting a printed 
list of the dominant mental traits of childliood into the i>os- 
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form sitonitl inc'liivivc scv llijil llto o-'sfjiliril itrni'^ llirit niriy 
ci\lor iuto £iny v.U\ Iw* <U‘JUiHfly 'i'iic 

iletiis Uiat tlo not l\apptni to into n purlioulur r<r<'Un- 

tion can easily Uc left blank. 'I'ltt* Uuit flic form 

tains all the e.-'senllal H^'nis l}»jits»ri* m*< tr» 1«; inebnb**! 

in Tceilulions .nt <liiTort'nt iciicUt'^ Hit* <lo\‘ica' lill Uk* 

more clTcelivc of Hio •-n'luo-.livi'TifV', of j*iieb si 

slant remiiiclcr of tlie poitsl s tuMnaTnim; v. liJcU •loinj'ion mnvt 
be inuclc when makinj; a <U“lai1(*tl tlntly plan. 

A third erilcricni of n-^abilUy i-- ll\e sit-< e'--5ibtri( v of Ihc <1c- 


VICOS when Ihcy jirc.;: ncedo<l. 'i’hv j>rinli*d ii»'*lrm''lions ff'r 
beginnins loaehors and priulod form-* ft*r dn'tl.v Ic.^'-on ydans 
arc goo<i exatuptos of tlc\ k‘c‘-» that rire readily acfc«''\blc 
when needed. Snppo'-c the Miper\i*'or tlt'pemls »j|H>n y:ivhitj 
inslrnclicms, as they seem lo be needed. !hrt>i»y;h Uk' <h'^d<t 2 
of teachers’ mcclings, then the device is nol readily nt.x‘i*'ss\- 
bjo, for sncilv u mcctinfi lx* hehl al just any and n\\ 

times, .itcccsstbilily, then, is an item tlmt shrnihl be jrvven 
verj' careful con'^idcralion in planniin; and selcctinsr dcviecjs. 

^Devices should not bo too numcrotis, 'rhe mmiber of de- 
vices employed by the superA'isor. e'«pt*rinllv to m'eoinphsh 
the same purpose, should not l>e imiUipVicd needlessly. One 
c.ircfully selected device tlml has been highly jierfceled \%ill 
accomplish more than several deviotvs more syioritaricoiisly 
selected and less thoroughly ot^nnis:<Hl and pcrreclerl. Sup- 
pose for example, the .sui>crvisor underlahcs to use tcaeher.s’ 
ineetings, bulletin board, hurriedly written miiueogr.aphcd 
shec^, announcements in classrooms, and itidiviclna! verbal 
as devices for frivinff inslri.cf ions. TIio very 
even S! ^ ^ “r confusing 1 „ ,1,o s„,,oTvisor and 

to the teachers. Tl.e superr-isor inahcs 
•ktod of -a particular 

Xctivel^r'^5 r"' chooses the one llml is Ic.-i.st 

eiiectu e for that particular situation uud time. TJie to.acl.- 
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ers are confused, as to Tri»at form is to Toe looked to for im- 
Xaortant information- Tlaey get to reiving on one form and 
miss tke instructions 'wlien tlie^’" arc issued in aiiotlier form. 

If, on tlie otlier Ijand, tlie superr’isor dci^ends entirel3' 
upon a printed slaeet for giving all general instructions, aaad 
perfects tlais device until it includes all essential items, well 
organized and classified, tlieii tliere is no confusion on llio 
part of eitlier teaclicrs or supervisor. Tire supcr^'isor Icnows 
■wlicn tire full instructions are in tlie possession of tire teacli- 
ers, and tire teaclaers kno-vv* liovr to keep fully posted as to 
tlreir general duties- 

Devices should not be too meager. Tlie work of tlie su- 
pervisor ma^'^ be seriously’- liandicapped if tlie number of de- 
vices is too meager. ^ATiile a multiplicity’’ of devices is apt 
to be confusing, a paucity of tliem is likely to be deadening. 
Take tlie proT.dcm of coming to a. common agreement upon 
the dominant mental traits of claildliood or adolescence, for 
exanvple. Here tlie supeivisor might first give an oral dis- 
cussion of these mental ctaractoristics. Tiien lie niight 
give the teadiers definite references to books on psychology 
that 'ss-ould give tliese same mental tendencies, and finally 
he might put printed or mimeographed copies of a v.'eU-or- 
gauized. list of these dominant mental traits and tendencies 
into tlie hands of the teacliers. Each device hiis brouglxt tlie 
materials before the teachers in a diffeicnt form, and in tills 
vay has secured prolonged attention and study with the 
interest that comes through comparison, verification, and 
completeness of Imon'ledgo. A.ny one of these devices alone 
voulcl not have accomplislied the same results- Taucity’ of 
devices, tlien, may readily lead to indifference and inefl'ee- 
tivo or partial mixstcr^’ of very important subject-matter- 

I>evices should bear a logical relation to fire end they are 
to aid in accomplishing- For example, putting a printed 
list of the dominant mental traits of childliood into the pos- 
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session o£ tixe teaclier is logically related to tlie aim. of secur- 
ing a Ijody of common. Icnowledge conceming daildren. Tiie 
use of lUe bulletin board as a means of giving specific in- 
structions to individiaal teachers is using a device that is not 
logically related to the end it is to further. One does not 
naturally look to a bulletin board for other than general an- 


nouncements; hence it is not a good xnediuin for giving de- 
tidlcd. information to a considerable number of people. On 
the other liand, the bulletin board is a logical device for dis- 
seminating general news and en\ergency information. 

Devices should "be a means. The devices used by super- 
visors should never become an end in tliemselveSj ljut should 


always be the means of accorophshing definite ends. There- 
fore the devices should not attract attention to themselves, 
but tlicy should be the means of centering the attention of 
teachers upon the things that are to be mastered, and tliey 
slioulcl make the mastery of these things more readily and 
effectively accomplished. This point should be clear and 
cmpliatic in the mind of the supcirv’isor. The super\dsor 
should not become so engrossed in the problem of inventing 
devices that his attention is more upon the devices than it is 
upon the results to be obtained by using the devices. In 
other words, the manipulation of '-uy device ought not to 
detract the attention from the cc-usideration of the matter 
that IS being presented by means of the device. 

i akc, for <^xaiiiple, the form for a daib' lesson plan. The 
doxuec IS to aidm securing a sjxstcinatic, definite preparation 
nud thorough QreanizaUoTi of tho lessou in adv ance of the 
roeihitiou. Xlie supervisor may heeome so engrossed Ti ith 

gettmg just certain itern-s such as the fiv-e r ™ i i 

foT- a. ■. . five formal steps, 

i-esolar order in overv^ pLn 
inv ent:d dev-Se was 

• Xjic matter of chief concern to 
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tlio tcnclicr is tlifit of i^cllinf? Gvcrj' item clo'v^'n 311st so. Tliat 
is to 5^3*^, tlic tcnclier is ciii;rosse<l witli tlie de- 

vice so tliat cvcr3’ cog: of tUe inacliiiie is llicrc, wliellier it is 
of Jin3’ scr\’icc in tlic particular lesson, or not. form for n. 

clriil3* lesson jilan is a good device tliixt will train teaclicrs in 
tlie uljilit^’ and to do tilings tliorouglil3' and definitely. 

Snell, a form, liowcvcr, slioiild l>c suggestive and not manda- 
tory^. It slionld Ije inclusive, l>ut adaptalilo. Tlie teaclier 
sliould Ije free to licnd tlie device to tlie Iielj'iftil puriiosc it is 
intended to scirv’C. 

Devices sliould lie cla-ssified. Siiper^*^isors xiiaj' Ixc greatly’’ 
aided in tlieir tlxinlcing jiljout devices, and especially*^ in malc- 
ing clear distinctions Uctween principles of method and de- 
vices, and hetween principles of technique and devices, by 
worlcing out definite classifications of all devices. Any 
classification of devices must ho more or less arbitrary^. If, 
however, the definition of device that was given in a former 
part of this discussion is adhered to, then the main idea that 
should dominate in classify’ing devices is tliat of inclusive- 
iicss. That is to say’, every’ ty’pc of means tliat may be em- 
ploy'cd in tlie worlc of a supervisor sliould bo included in an 
ado<iuato sclieinc of classification. 

The follol^’3ng sclicmc of classification, is intended to sug- 
gest the various ty’pes of devices that may be helpful in this 
field : 


I. General devices. A general device is one that constiiiitos 
a part of any wcH-cqiiipped school, and one that may bo used 
by many people for a variety of services. General devices 
arc of two Icinds : 

a. j\Sfitcr{al. A bulletin board 5s a general device of the 
material ty’pe. A printed slieet of general instrncLions 
to teaclicrs is a general de%"icc of the material sort. A 
material device, tlicn, is a device wliicli renders its serv- 
ice by virtue of its material form of existence. 

It. IntcUcctiial, All iiitclicctual device is one that renders its 
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points of view concerning tljtc etiucntional situations in 
vrliicli tUey work togetiior. 

Facts as to educational situations. 'X'lio first fact Unit is 
perfectly' olivious is that tUe teiiclier unci sui>crvir,or must 
canvass tlie facts tliat eacli knows atjout tlic clilTeront as- 
pects of tile educational situcitions tliat coxifrout tliciii, and 
come to an. agreement tvs to tlte es.sential fjicts Lliat sUall lie 
accepted as valid. Tliese facts can tlien Isc lield in mind and 
referred to as a basis for departure iti tlie solution of tcacli- 
ing and management prolilems. 'I'lie most reliable nic;viis 
of getting ii cotnpreliensive bo<ly of facts togctlier is to set 
tUexn do\\^ in larintetl form. Sinc.-o tlie suiicrvLsor is to be 
tlie leader in tUe process of cobi>crativo teacliing. tlic siii>er- 
visor sliould commit Uis knowledge and i>oints Q>f view of tlic 
educational situation to printed form, so Umt it may be used 
as a ready means of getting the wliole body of dubv before 
tlie mind of tlie teacUcr. Tsothing cUirifics one’s tliiiiking 
more eilectively tlian tlie committing of ouo*s ideas to deCi* 
xiite and permanent language forms, 

For e^cumplc, tlie suj>erN'isor may have tbo iisyoliological 
principles of tlie psycliolog^' of cliildliood and of adolescence 
fairly well in mind. '"I'lie teaclier may also liave tliese prin- 
ciples quite well in mind, as a body of psycliological facts. 
Tlie trntli is, However, tbat tliese facts of psychology will 
have very little influence upon the teaching and manage- 
ment performance unless they are translated into definite, 
detailed items of application, and illustrated by cases of 
s.ctual behavior of school pupils- 

second fact that is quite as obvious is that when one has 
committed his point of view- to a, permtinent form, he lias a.n 
anchor that keeps him from drifting about wlien tlie peda- 
gogical stream becomes turbxxlent and muddy. One forgets 
what he lias .said and thought and done if he lias no wilne*;S 
whose evidence is unimiicachable to put the record before 
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IiiTxi. Tlie supervisor cjinnot tiialce tlic mistxilve of giving tlie 
teiidier one point of view to-dtiy nncl tt mclica-lly different one 
to-morrow if lie lias committed liis point of vic^’' to printed 
form, and if tiie teaclier lias tigi*eed witli tlie suiicrvisoi* upon 
tliiit point of view. 'X'lais printed form also serves as an an- 
clior for tlie tliinking of tlic teacticr, once tlie teaclier lias 
agreed to its validity. 'Xlicn tHe teaclier cannot plead ig- 
norance as iin excuse for tlie tilings tliat lie does, and lie can- 
not attempt to justify liis procedure on tlie validity of a 
lioint of view different from tlie one upon wlaicli tliey had 
come to a satisfactory agreement. 

Value of printed, forms. Tlie first suggestion, then, is 
that the sui^crvisor sliall put printed material, concerning 
the aspects of the educational situation upon which he 
should come to common understanding and agreement with 
his teacliers, into the hands of the teachers at the very be- 
ginning of tlieir cooperative undertaking. The second sug- 
gestion is that the suxiervisor will not take for granted that 
the mere reading of this printed material will bring the 
teacher into harmony witli his own thinking, but that he 
should go over this material iu personal conference after the 
teacliex' has studied it thoroughly. The teacher should be 
held responsible to accept or to object to the various details 
of the matcriiil, and to give valid grounds for accepting ox* 
rejecting eacii item. And, finally, a definite and mutually 
satisfactory understanding should be reached before tlie 
first cooperative class recitation is held. Then teacher and 
supervisor should get into the habit of coining back to defi- 
nite data upon which they have agreed as the point of de- 
parture in interpreting and meeting the actual conditions 
and circumstances of the sclioolroom. 

Thc suggestive pi-intcd material that supervisors might 
use as tlie device for getting the data concerning the school, 
the pupils, general principless of method, principles underly- 
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iag -tlie selection of devices for classroom instruction, prin- 
ciples o£ teclxniqucj, and a statement of tlie xelations tiiat 
miglit veil exist l>etveen teaclier and super%’’isor in the proc- 
ess of cooperative teactiing, lias already been given Ln suffi- 
cient detail to render the repetition of the data minecessary- 
The devices, then, that have proven most ade<iuate in ap- 
plying the first principle of method are: definite detailed 
printed data plaxied in the hands of the teacher, and per- 
sonal conferences, either group or individual, or both, until 
the desired agreement is reached. 

Section summary. The best means for enabling one to 
hnov vhat he really thinlcs and believes is to set one’s ideas 
down in printed form. The superAUsor and the teacher can 
best come to an understanding and common agreement upon 
their mutual educational problems by coxnxnitting their 
ideas and beliefs to printed form, and then conferring upon 
them until agreement is reached. ^The things upon "wliich 
they agree should be committed to printed forn^ and held by 
each £LS the guide to common practice. 

CL-VSS EXERCISE 

1. a, Iht of t*:a concrete cas e s of actaal behavior of pupils tliat 

exhibit principles of chUci psychology tvIugIi teacher and supervisor 
should UTidcrstand in common. 

3- ^lahe a lis± of ten concrete cases of actual behavior of pupils whic:!* 
exhibit principles of adolescent psychology that teacher and supervisor 
should uaderstoud in coxnnion. 

3. Give tyiro exomxilos, from ext>erience, in vihioh failure of teacher and 
sviperviaot to see the same principles of child p^-chology involved led 
to fjictioti and ijiefficicnt handUng of the cases. 

■** Give two examples, from esx>crience, in which failure of tcaclicr and 
supervisor to sec the same princ^Ies of adolescent psycholo gy involved 
led to friction and inelhcncnt handling of the easos- 

3 . ^fakc a list of instructions that you thirds: would be helpful to a teacljcr 
m handiins a particular group of pupils on the first day be is placed 
m charge. 

O. Select some^teaclung problem and commit to written form your views 
coi^erning it. Xotc the effect that the procedure has upon rejection 
of first ideas and satisfactoriness of final selection of ideas. 
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I. Tse SEL^Ecmoisr .A:^7I> ORG^\:>n2iL.vTio2sr oip STTBJ3z:cT-j5hXA.'ra?Er« 

JP^A-cnoAi^x.'X' all tlie devices tliat axe now to be given 
fixrtliex the remaining principles of method, in varj^’ing de- 
grees; hence they will he given without attempting to iden- 
tify them specifically’’ with the principle or principles that 
they may seem to further most adecjuately. To attemj^t to 
do so would entctil a great deal of repetition of discussion 
without materially increasing the value of the suggestions. 
The readex' will he ahle to place the devices in their proper 
relations to the principles of method that they further. The 
connections of the devices suggested witli the last seven 
activities that the supervisor should carry’- on are ohvious 
enough to niahe a statement in each case unnecessary. 

TJtc courses and. -irzsirucCion. 

Subject— matter in permanent form. The selection and 
oiganiisation of subject-matter should he worhed out in per- 
manent printed form. The supervisor should worh out a 
cozzjprehenszve, detailed statenzenfc for each course that he 
supervises- The complete course should be placed in tlie 
hands of each teaclaer, and each teacher should he held re- 
sponsible for Imo-w’ing.the relation that the part of the course 
he happens to teach bears to the whole course. A. complete 
statement of a coxxrse should include the items discussed 
holow- 

X’urpose for which the subject was organized- The 
teacher should know definitely the conventional significance 
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tlia-t a.ttn,clics to tlic sul>icct-ina.tter lie is utlciiipting to 
teacli- Tliis sliou-Id lia.ve l>eeii and probiil:>Iy lias been learned 

tbe special course in xnctliod oE tciicUing, tUc. repeated 

eoniiiij'-baclc to the statement will be of yreat value in Icecp- 
iiis; the ultimate end of the leiintini; of the subject clearly 
in. mind, and will enable the tciiclier to keci> a projier balance 
between the conventional purpose and the iiumc<liate jDur- 
pose for which tlie subject is being tiiught. 

Furpose for wbicli the subject is being taught. Xliis 
statement reejuires the greatest care and most thorough con- 
sideration. iVfter one has got the conventional sigiiiGcauce 
of a subject in mind us a science, and has also in mind the 
psychological needs of the child, or adolescent, then he is 
ready to decide on what grounds any pivrticular subject 
should, be taught to any certain groui> of children, in either 
the elementary or secondary school. 

He can decide what pliases of the science as a whole, and 
what degree of complexity of these phases should be or can 
he taught to advantage to the particular groujj of children. 
The immediate purpose, then, involves a definite stage of 
progress toward a mastery of the conventional significance 
of tlie subject, and iv realization of the psychological needs 
of the pupil through the proper stimulation and develop- 
ment of his normal tendencies and capabilities- The state- 
ment of immediate aim or purpose for teaching tlio subject 
to tlie particular group of pupils lias a great influence m^on 
the daily worh of tlie teacher. This part of tlie sLatexnent 
Ox the course of study should, therefore, be made ver^’’ clear 
and explicit. It should be clear enough and explicit enough 
to show’" w’hat tlie particular subject "svill do that no other 
subject will do toward the education of the pupil. 

Changes going on in the subject. The accumulation of 
human knowledge has become so great that many modifica- 
tions and changes arc going on in most subjects to meet 
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clianging social and psyclaological needs of jDvij>iIs. Ciianges 
are also necessary in many sixbjects for 1:lie purjiose of sol'V'- 
ing pedagogical and administrative difficulties. Tire state- 
ment of tlae course sliould malce clear wliatever ciianges are 
going on in tlae sut>ject as a part of tlae elementary- or sec- 
ondai^-sctiool curriculum.^ and wlay tliese ciianges are taking 
place- 

I>efine tfie unit of credit in file sut>5ect-. Tlie outline of 
work for eaclr period of four, six, nine, or twelve weeks of tlie 
course as suggested below define tlie unit of tbe course to 
some extent. A. moxe definite detailed statement, bowever, 
will be of advantage in, determining tbe problem of granting 
a certain amount of credit for work completed. A tborougli 
consideration of tlie unit of credit, or balf-unit of credit in. 
any subject, involves a number of items. Tliese items arc 
as follows t 

27Ji0 ra7ige or scope of sithgect^maUer that sJzo^tld. he cov- 
arrd. Take a course in seventli-grade arithmetic, for exam- 
pie. Tbe problem of scope determines wbat topics will be 
included in tbe course. These topics may be percentage, 
applications of percentage, mensuration, etc. Tbere may 
be a large number or relatively small number of topics in- 
cluded in tbe unit- Take elementary algebra for another 
example- Tbe topics may be fractions, factoring, simple 
ecxuations, etc. Tbere is a tendency at jxresent to cut down 
tbe number of topics in tbe algebra course- Wliatever tbe 
number may be is determined by tbe solution of tbe problem 
of scope of subject-matter of tlie unit. 

'The Qitayifiii/ of hoiJt coixterit and. formal s^ithjcci-maiicr of 
the co 2 irsG^ Tbe relative amount of eacb type of subject- 
matter is bigbly important. 3\Xost courses tend to over- 
crowd tbe content side of subject-matter. jtk definite state- 
ment of tbe approximate amount of formal material that 
should accompany a certain body of content matter will be 
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of o.<ivaiifcage in -^-orliing ou.fc tliet outline suggestecl under 13 
below. Tlie tendency to-dny is to cut do\N*n tlie content 
subject-ma-tter by restricting it to wbat is considered, as ab- 
solutely essential and practical, and greatly to increase tire 
amount of drill or formal material tlmt will make possible a 
tliorougli mastery of tlie application of tlae content tliat is 
presented. Every elementary- and. secondary-scliool course 
is undergoing careful, discriminating criticism, and super- 
visox-s sliould be able to make intelligent, accurate state- 
ments concerning tlic courses under tlieir cbarge. 

3. TIu 3 hodij of essGniial facts and. ■prtnci'ples that should, ha 
thorougJily mastered, and. rairtGinhered. Some phases of con- 
tent subject-matter are ncicessary in developing the usable 
facts and princijiles. They are not necessary, however, 
when it comes to tlie application of the fundamental content 
material of a course. Therefore a statement of the scope 
and quantity of content subject-matter does xiot give the 
teacher a clear criterion and definite guide as to what should, 
be learned temporarily and what should be learned perma- 
nently. The importance of making this distinction is obvi- 
ous, and the disctisslon of the unit of credit should include 
such a statement, 

Jf. The hody of habits that should result from, the study of the 
course. The statement of habit should be si>ecific and de- 
tailed. One of the weaknesses of educational thinking is tlxe 
tendency to keep in the realm of broad generalities- DFor 
example, it is not enough to say that the study of a subject 
should develop accuracy- The important point is to de- 
termine the specific form in which accuracy should be mani- 
fested. It may be accuracy in adding numbers, making let- 
ters, describing objects, interpreting language, judging 
appropriateness of conduct, etc- The statement should in- 
dicate tliose forms of accuracy that the study of the subject 
is intended to develop. The more detailed the statements 
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arc in regard, to tire lialrits that are to he formed throxigh the 
study of any j>firticular subject, tlie better and more helpful 
the statements will he- They will not only he more helpful 
to the teachers, but also more helpful to the supervisors 
themselves- 

S. Tile 'prerequisites to tli& course, -tu the saitte sxthject and -in, 
other subjects. The statement of prerequisites should show, 
first, those subjects that are essential for one to have studied 
in order to profit by the study of the particular course- In 
addition to this, the statement should point out the helpful- 
ness of other courses that are not required or considered as 
absolutely necessary to precede the particular subject- The 
statement should do more than merely enumerate the pre- 
requisite subjects. Xt should point out the specific correla- 
tioxis that exist between these various bodies of related ma- 
terial. 

G. The courses 'in the same subjects to lohich the partioutar 
course leads. One of the things that a pupil needs to know 
before he takes up the study of a specific course is whether 
the outcome of the study is largely within the covirso itself, 
or whetlier, in addition, to certain immediate outcomes, 
there is the definite opening-up of opportunities tixat would 
be closed to one without the study of this particular subject- 
The statement of the lines of study or of occupations to 
which a particular sxihject leads should not be a mere enu- 
meration of subjects or occupations, but it should point out 
the definite, direct connections that exist between the sub- 
ject and the opijortunities to which it leads. Every subject 
should have some educational or vocational appeal, and tlie 
definition of a unit in the subject should state the outlooks 
that will appeal to pupils- 

9'- The shortest periods rtito uoTvich the subject can, he organ-^ 
'Lzzed. One of tlie problems that puzzles teachers is the ques- 
tion of recording credit for any amount of work less t7->nT^ the 
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unit orlialf-unit according to the lengtla of tlie course offered 
in tlie sulDjecfc. ^Xost scliools •will not record credit on a per- 
manent record for less tlian a iialf-iiixit of work. Some 
sclaools organize tiieir courses so tliat permanent credit will 
be recorded for periods of six weeks wliere tiicy are on the 
qxiarter system, and others for nine weeks where they are 
on the semester system. Still other schools record perma- 
nent credit for six weeks of work even though the school is 
on the semester system- Tu all of these schools, however, the 
coujTse must be eonapleted before any of it can he counted 
toward graduation. The length of period for which credit 
may he recorded and carried forward for tlie student must 
be decided hy the organization of the subject-matter. If 
the subject is of such a nature that a complete division or 
definitely organized part of tlie material can be completed 
during each six weeks of the time during which tlie course is 
offered, then it is not only feasible, but fair smd just to both 
the pupil and the school as well, that permanent credit 
should be recorded for the work completed - 

It is i>erfectly feasible in some subjects for tlie pupil to 
fail, or miss the ffrst six or nine weeks, as tlie case may be, 
and go on successfully with the next six or nine w’^eeks. He 
may even miss or lose out on the next six or nine weeks and 
go on successfully with the next blocks of the subject- In 
the end he might have, let us say, credit for the second and 
fourth periods of nine weelcs and be lacking in the "work of 
the first and third nine-week periods. These tw'o blocks of 
work could be made up without the pupil taking the entire 
course over again. "Whatever the possibilities are of organ- 
izing the subjeert so that definite parts of the unit may be 
completed and permanent credit given before the comple- 
tion of the entire unit, the super^'-isor should know' and 
should commit some definite scheme of organization of the 
subject-matter to permanent form for this purpose. The 
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organizatioxi o£ into clefinite blocks of xirtified 

material for periods of six, nine, or twelve weeks will kaA^e an 
excellent effect upon tlio teaclaing^ of tbe subject- jVXost sub- 
jects are less effectively tangbt tban tliey should be on ac- 
count of lack of definiteness. 

S. 'X’he l<27igt7h and, nn/tnher of class j^erzads. By this is 
meant the length and number of class i>eriods per week for 
which any fractional credit toward the unit and for which 
whole-xmit credit should he given^ This problem should be 
determined by the size of the class, the experience and skill 
of the teacher, the amount of personal supervision given to 
each pupil’s work, aud the number of subjects the pupils are 
taking. A. large class taught by a skilled teacher of coixsid- 
crable experdeiice can cover the subject-matter of a course 
thoroughly and yet more rapidly than a smaller class taught 
by a less skillful teacher. If the pupils each receive a great 
amount of individual attention from the teacher, z'egardless 
of the size of the class, then more work can be thoroughly 
covered in a shorter period of time than would ordinarily be 
required to do the same amount of work. If are 

carrying only a normal amoxmt of work, or if they are car- 
rying less than the normal load, they can complete work in 
a shorter period of time and yet do it thoroughly. All of 
these considerations should be taken into account and defi- 
nite analyses of actual situations should be employed in de- 
termining the amount of actual class time that, under the 
varying conditions, will insure a sxiccessful completion of the 
work- 

9. The a77z<yxvrLt of iiiiia Teqwired in, stxzAy ■^re'pa^'attort, ozits-idc 
of class. This is not a problem that can be settled by tradi- 
tions. It must be determined by a careful consideration of 
actual practices and conditions- Tlie amount of time will 
vary with different pxipils and with different subjects- The 
most important x^oint is the development of the habit on the 
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part of tlic pupil of making a definite preparation of tlxe les- 
son assigned. If tlie beginning lessons only xecpxire fifteen 
minutes of intensive study, and tlie pupil gets Hie liubit of 
studying intensively and mastering tlie lesson, tlien a 
twenty-minute lesson, and a twenty-five-minute lesson, and 
a tliirty-ininute lesson, etc., may be assigned and the pupil 
will eontinue to prepare liis lessons tliorouglily, just because 
lie lias got into tlie habit of getting the assignment. Ulti- 
mately in tliiH way a reasonable standard of time reejuire- 
inent for outside preparation "will be established in the Iiahits 
of the pupil- The reiisonablenciss of this final standard of 
time should be determined by the maturity of the pupils, 
the nature of the subject-matter, and tlie length of the reci- 
tation peiciod. The longer the recitation peidod, the less 
time xccj,uired outside in the study of the lesson, and vice 
vetraa^ relatively spealdng. The relation between the lengtli 
of the recitation and the length of outside study should be 
definitely worked out by eiteli supervisor and stated in the 
form of a workable standard. 

lO. The cLTTtcrmit aj lahoratorif itizd. Teczi-aiicm 1x7716 in jrubjects 
TequiTinff lahoratorxj xaorh. The number and length of recita- 
tion periods per week, and the nuxnher and length of labora- 
toi’y periods per wtiek, sliould be determined by the size of 
the class, the experience and skill of the teacher, the amount 
of individual attention given each pupil, and the nuznber of 
subjects the pupils are taking. The amount of laboratory 
time in relation to recitation time is usually two double peri- 
ods of laboratory to three single periods of recitation. The 
relation, however, is traditional, and in many cases results 
in the isolation of laboratory experiments from the class dis- 
cussions. The relation between recitation and laboratory 
should he that of complementary devices, each of which 
furthers the study of the subject. Recitation and book 
study may at times continue fox several days in. order to get 
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a, good grasp of certain laws and principles from mere mental 
analysis- Tlaen a weeli or two of intensive lal>orafcory worlc 
niiglxt well follow as tlxe means of nxastering tiae applications 
of laws and principles. However tlic relation, between tlae 
two types of study devices worlcs out, it slzould l>o on the 
basis of definite, consistent progress in tire subject, and not 
on tire traditional basis of so many times per weelc to use tire 
one device and so many to use tire otlier. Even tire idea 
tlrat laboratory work sbould be for double periods and red— 
tations for single periods is traditional. Eroper metliod, 
adequate devices, and efficient tech n ique may clrange tire 
V whole idea of tire amormt of time needed for tirorouglr labo- 
ratory work, 

cc. EscptrrCiTient-s to be perJormccL by fJtc ptLpH, This is 
merely another item, of this same problem. The number of 
laboratory e^eperiments that should be required of each pu- 
pil or group of pupils must bo considered- The nuznber of 
such experiments in science courses has been deterrmned al- 
most wholly upon the basis of tire number of double labora- 
tory periods there would be during the year. The experi- 
ments should bear some direct relation to the realization of 
the purposes for which the courses are being taught. They 
should furthei' the mastery of truths and comprehension of 
principles, and they should promote the development of 
definite habits. The number, therefore, may vary with 
different classes and with different individuals. The defini- 
tion of the unit of the course should give the tyjies of experi- 
ments that should be performed and range in number that 
^YouId ineet the vaiying conditions. 

h. Ea^jy&r-tmGitts io he performed, by iJte tectcizcr. This is still 
another item of this same problem. ±tere» again, the num- 
ber to be demonstrated by the teacher should be determined 
by the purposcss of the course- The demonstrations should 
be directly related to the mastering of truths and compre- 
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hension of principles on tire part of tiie pupils. Tliey slioulcl 
especially relate to tliose pliascs of content material that are 
to be learned only temporarily as a means of developing a 
thorough iiiastci*y of those phases of ooiitent that are to be 
learneci permanently. Demonstration experin'ierits should 
relate to the problem of supplementing and enriching the 
fundamental body of content material. The exact relations 
that demonstrations are to bear to the various phases and 
4ispects of the courses taught under his sui^ervision is one of 
the important problems for the supervisor to solve. He 
should worlc out a definite, detailed statement of these rela- 
tions and the types and relative number of demonstrations 
that he thinlcs should be employed iii the teaching of the 
course. 

11, The cXci^a of -pupils for tc7u>m ilto course -is pitched.. 
This is usually not a difficult problem for supervisors of 
work in elementary schools. There are oases, however, even 
in the elementary schools, where different grades and sec- 
tions of grades are thrown together for music, drawing, etc. 
The same conditions prevail in sucli cases in the elementary 
school as are found in secondary schools in the teaching of 
elective courses. Tupils of different ages and of different 
stages of school progress are throwm together in the same 
course- The problem is, shall the course be pitched to the 
pupils of lowest stage of school advancement, or shall it be 
pitched to those of the highest stage of school advance- 
ment? The supervisor should determine this point and 
indicate in the definition of the unit the exact status of the 
course as it is to be taught with reference to the maturity 
and school progress of the pupils who may be allowed to 
talce the course. 

13. The classes of pupils to ivliom. the course is open for full 
or f ractio7ial credit. This is a much-mooted ciuestion to-day, 
especially in the secondary school. The question of giving 
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full credit to a. senior for a language, or a liistory course, or a 
science course tliafc ordinarily is taken in tlie freslrman or 
soplaomore year, iias keen argued pro and con for some time 
and tire solution seems to fee as far a'way as ever. Tlie cxues- 
tions of th.e class of pupils for 'wliom tlie course sliall ke open 
for full credit, and tlie pupils to n^liom it sliall be open for 
fractional credit, are all part of tbe same problem; namely, 
tlie problem of offering a course in suclr a way tliat it will 
further the education of every class of pupils taking it, and 
of measuring tlxe amount of development, brought about by 
the taking of the course, in terms of units and fractional 


units- The problem presents a number of difficulties, and 
the supervisor is very apt to iiass them over by simply fol- 
lowing the traditions of the school in. which he works, or the 
ruling of some association that is working in the interest of 
uniformity of practice in dealing with this problem. ITon'- 
ever this may be, the deBnition. of the \init of a course should 
contain a deffnite statement of this point, so that teachers 
may know the plan of administration at the outset. 

The. Hems that shall deicmiitxe the record and 

cr'ed^t Z7t i/ie course^ The definition of the unit should con- 
tain a statement as to the relative amount of emphasis that 
should be given to the different items that are considered to 
be the most reliable evidences of the realization of the pur- 
poses for which the course is being taught. The degree of 
emphasis given to these items will vary with the nature of 
the subject. The number of the items may also vary ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject. In general, however, 
tnese items fall into four groups, as follows : 


i' knowledge of subject-matter, 

a 1 ; <^o^sistent effort in pursuing the study of tlic subject. 

fui ill ter, materials, and apparatus that will be help- 
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4. Specific habits of stiady and habits of attacking subject- 
matter, which show initiative and power to analyze new 
subject-matter and new situations, and to apply knowledge 
to the solution of new problems. 

A. course that fs largely informationaJ should place a high 
degree of emphasis upon item 1, above. On the other hand, 
a course that is largely developmental should emphasize 
points 2 and 4. Some courses will no doubt emphasize 
points X, 3, and. 4 to about the same degree. I^oint 2 is open, 
to a good deal of question, but it certainly deserves most 
careful consideration. This point demands a decision upon 
the negative results of education, as well as recognition of 
the positive results. 3?oints 1,3, and 4 are not usually satis- 
fied without point 2 also being satisfied. There are cases, 
however, when point 1 in a course that is very laigely in- 
formational is satisfied without 2 being satisfactorily met. 
Then, there are the most perplexing cases of all, those in. 
wlitch point 2 is satisfied and none of the other points are 
satisfactorily met. 

If education is to help pupils find their capabilities, the 
question of giving credit for having discovered through 
faithful efforts the tilings that one eaxmot do successfully is 
pertinent, hloreover, many times the individual who finds 
he has ability m a certain subject may never use that attain- 
ment for any special purpose in life. The mental maturity, 
and the quality of character that is being developed in the 
individual who is learning the bitter lesson that no amount 
of effort and industry wxU enable him to attain c.^Bciency in 
^ certain field of subject-matter, may be vastly more valua- 
ble to society than the maturity and character tlaat develop 
in the individual who attains a high mark in a subject with- 
out half ti^’ing. "^^hy not give credit toward graduation, 
then, to Ijotlx tj-pes of individuals, or I'atlier f or both types of 
results? The seeming negative outcome of edvicaLioii be- 
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coxnes positive wlieii viewed in relation to tHe fntnre of tlae 
individual instead of circling it round witK tKe imnieciiate 
little sclaolastie circle of an educational institution.. Teaeii- 
ers need guidance on this prohlcca of determining tine final 
reward of tb.e pupil; Hence tHe supervisor sHould Have a defi- 
nite solution of tHe proHlencx in reference to tiie administra- 
tion of tHe courses under His cHarge, and He sHould not only 
commit His solution to definite form in defining tHe unit of 
credit. Hut He sHould also define tHe crediting of tHe unit to 
pupils. 


T1i 43 range of inarTcs that shall he ixsed, in i 2 id.icating 
credit in the course. First of all tHe standard marlr sHould 
He indicated. Second, tHe range of marHs aHove and Helow 
tHe standard or passing marH sHould be given. THird, tHe 
naetHod of computing tHe final mark: sHould He explained. 
If, for example, point 1 above is to count two tHirds of tHo 


final mark, and point S and -i eacH one sixtH, tHen it sHould 
be so stated and tHe metHod of determining tHe mark 

sHould be sHown. If standard tests are to be used in de- 
termining tHe degree of attainment in a subject, tHen tHese 
tests sliould be indicated and instructions given as to How 
tHey are to be used, in administering tHe final outcome of tHe 
course in determining tHe credit tHat sHall be given. 

IS, Qua7ititg of maierial to ho covered artT/ fractio 7 v of the 
cozirse. One of tHe most difficult problems for beginning 
teacHers, as -well as for teacHers wHo are teacHing a subject 
for tHe first time or teacHing a subject wutH wHicH tHey are 
not familiar, is tHe problem of assigning a reasonable 

anioimt of subject-matter for eacH daily recitation. XHis 
detoite problem of tHe daily recitation cannot well be got at 
witHout working out the wHole course in a definite wav for 
certain bloelcs of time, sucH as tHe auantity of material to be 
co% ered in eaoH foux% six, nine, or twelve weeks of tHe course 
I He supervisor sHould be able to do tHis mucH more accu- 
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rately tlian tlxe tcacHer; tlicrcfore one of tlxe important ierv- 
iccs tliat tlie supervisor can rcitcler to t>otli tlie Leacliers and 
tlie pupils being tauglrt is that of placing a <iclailcd organiza- 
tion of uniGed blocks of subject-matter in tbe bands of the 
teachers. Tbe teachers -n-ili acciuiro accuracy and insight 
into this phase of curricnlutn-iualcing from tlieir practice in 
accomplishing what the course lays out to be done- Granted 
that the supervisor has made a I'easonablc allotment of suh- 
ject-matter to each period of time, then one of tlic critical 
tests of teacliing efficiency is that of getting the designated 
work thoroughly and satisfactorily completed- Finally the 
teacher should be able to organize the course ciuantitatively 
on his own responsibility to meet a particular teacliing situa- 
tion- 


Q. T.' cxihoolis <nid their use 

Instructioxas as to tesrtbooks. The supervisor should give 
cleGiilte instructions concerning the weaknesses and the ex- 
cellences of the textbooks that are to be used in tlic course. 
IBeginnixig teachers, and teachers wlio are beginning the 
teacliing of a subject, sire largely dejiendent upon textbooks 
in. determining the arrangement of material and the empha- 
sis that should l>e given to each x>base of the subject-matter. 
Textbooks are not often organized as courses of study, but 
usually as compilations of subject-matter. J'Tearly every 
text has some weakness that must be ofl'set by the under- 
standing and skill of the teacher in using it. The super\'isor 
can render an important service to tlie teacliers by showing 
them how to bridge over the weaknesses of the texts so that 
they can be used to best advantage as a means of furthering 
the purpose for which the course is being taught. The su- 
pervisor should also undertake to set up a standard or crite- 
rion for determining the characteristics of a high-grade or 
standard text for the course- Teachers are usuaUy very 
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mucli at a loss wliea tlxey are called, tipoa to select text— 
books. 

texts selected, even fc»y State 'Textlxoolc Commissions, 
afford ample proof tliat standards for judging tKe usability 
of textbooks are badly needed. Tire fxxndamental considera- 
tions tbat sliould guide in setting up sncb standards are as 
follows z 

1. Is tJie text organized irx keeping witli tke purpose for wbieh. 
tlxe course is being fcauglxt? 

2 . Is tlie text adapted to tlic specific scliool field irx wbiclz it is 
to be used? For example, is it a strictly liigb-scliool text, or 
lias it been compiled witli a view to filling both, a high-scliool 
aud junior-college demand? Too many textbooks have been 
prepared for commercial purposes; hence they are not the 
best for any one specific field. 

3. Is the text organized as a device, and as such does it measure 
up adequately to the priuclx>les and criteria for determining 
the selection, of devices? 

4. Is the text organized in the form of clearly conceived problems 
of method in teaching? If so, is its organization psycho- 
logically sound as to the type or form, of method problem that 
is adapted to the particular group of pxipils that will xxse the 
text? 

5 . Is the text made of the kind of paper and is it printed in the 
kind of type that enable it to meet tlie sanitary standards of 
favorable visualization? The statement of the supervisor 
should give a critical resume of the weaknesses and the excel- 
lences of the textbooks used, in the light of the above prin- 
ciples. 

Instructions to the t&achers in the uso of textbooks. 
Textbooks may be used by pupils in preparation of lessons 
as the nrost economical agency that the pupils can. use in 
seenrin" valid material for the study of the particular sub- 
ject- They may also be used as an economical nreans of 
getting definite data before the class during a recitation. 
The idea that books should, be closed when pupils come to 
class has prevailed so long that books are often closed when 
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tliey slioiild. be open. Tbe reextiitiou as an activity docs not 
denja-iid tliat faoolcs be closed ctr oi>en. Tlic tcitelicr must 
learn to use tc 2 itboolcs to tbe best advantage in furtliering 
iminediate ends of tlie recitation, and. tlie nltimate ends for 
wliicb tbe subject is being taugbt. 

Relative empbasls or importance of tlie divisions of th.e 
course. One way of indicating tbe importance of one divi- 
sion as compared witb tbe importance of another division is 
tbe amount of time tbat is allotted to cacb of tbe divisions, 
Tbis criterion, however, is not an xibsolute one. division 

may be of equal importance as compared with another and 
yet be more difBeult to mjister. 'I’licrefore xmotber wxiy to 
designate tbe importance of the divisions of subject-matter 
is to set up a standard, or state the degree to wbicLi fclioy 
sbould be mastered. For c^mmple, in composition the rulc^ 
for capitalization of letters Ls perhaps of equal importance 
the use o£ the comma. Both arc necessarj" in accurate 
wi’itten expression. The rules for capitalLsation can be 
learned in less time than it takes to master the rules for using 
the comma. Therefore to designate tAvice as much time 
for mastery of tbe comma as for mastery- of capitxilization 
gives a fair comprehension of the relati\-Q dilliculfcy of each 
of these topics, and some idea of their relative importance. 
A statement of the degree of accuracy to Avliich each should 
be mastered would establish tbe conception of their relatiA’c 
importance. 


Relative time to presentation and drill. The superA'isor 
siiould definitely indicate tbe relative amount of time tbat 
should be giA-en to tbe presentation and demonstration of 
content subject , nU the amount of time Uiat should 

be giuen to d Tbs-s problem is correlated uitli point 1, 

^ &ces in ^e distmetion betrveen content ma- 

terial and formal dr.ll material. One of tbe ueakuesses of 
modern education is tbat of overcroti ding courses u itb con- 
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tent subject-matter* anti tieAroting too little time upon tlie 
practice material that would render the content material 
thoroughly irsahle. ^ knowledge of rules and principles 
should be followed by attainment of skill and accuracy in 
appl^dng them. iPupils may learn clearly the meaning in a 
recitation of a rule that would reciuire a week of practice to 
attain accuracy in its use- The correct balance between the 
time needed for learning how, and the time for attainment in 
doing the thing, is one of the critical problems invol’ved in 
curriculum-making- The teacher must master this prob- 
leui, and one of the most economical ways for this to be 
done is by following a properly organized course of subject- 
matter, and clearly recognizing the effective results that are 
secured through a proper balance between presentation of 
content and praetico upon formal application, of the coxi- 
tent- 

Sources of supplementary material. The supervisor 
should also indicate the amount and sotirces of supplemen- 
tary material that will be used in connection with the course. 
The amount and nature of the sux>plemcntary materials that 
should be used in connection with any course should be de- 
termined by the usability of the textbooks, character of the 
subject, and tire maturity of the pupils. If the textbook is 
an excellent one and has been compiled with a view to fur- 
nishing ample ma.terial for the study of the subject, then little 
or no supplementary material is necessary. IkEathematics 
and language tezcts usually need considerable supplenientary 
drill material. Histories usually need to be supplenaented- 
Books hi chemistry, physics, and most of the biological 
sciences need relatively little supplementing. The supple- 
mentarj' material in science is largely laboratory experi- 
ments. iMost of the supplemcntaiy materials for the ele- 
mentary school are for practice and drill, or for the purpose 
of enabling the pupils to use an acquired skill as a means of 
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enjoyment. Hence supplementary readers, supplementary 
ariLhiiielics and story boolis are needed- Higli-scliool pu- 
pils sliould be able to xnalve use of supplementary material to 
advantage in pursuing many of tlreir subjects- 

iSfoteboolcs and. other necessary material. The kinds of 
notebooks and other materials that will be used in connec- 
tion with the course sliould be made clear. I^otebooks for 
the dilferent science courses have been largely standardized. 
'X'licre Is iidvanlage, liowever, in. selecting for particular 
situations, and some notebooks are more convenient than 
Olliers. Tlic supervisor having several classes in the group 
finds uniformity of notebook and other materials desirable. 
Uniformity in cpiiz papers and all written work makes for 
economy of time on the part of the teivchers and supervisor. 
'Xcacliers who u?o such selected materials soon realize their 
advantage, and recognize the validity of the grounds upon 
nhicli they have been selected. The time saved for the 
teachers, by the siipcr\*isor*s indicating the materials to be 
used, in getting the teaching situation well in hand is g*'*'! 
important consideration. 

asalg nm ents and reports. Tinally, the supervisor 
sliould give i»peeiiie directions as to assignments and reports 
to be given by individual members of the class. The nature 
of .special iissignmcnts to individual pupils should be dc- 
tcrniuicd by the nature of tlie subject and the maturity of 
the pupi?^^. ^ycn clemcnlary-school pupils can employ 
their readm , skill to advantage in reading interesting sto- 
ries, geogr. .ohy, and history material, etc., and give the rest 
, results of their reading. High-school pupils 

should do a good deal of this kind of individual work in al- 
naost every subject. j\. definite plan of having such reports 
given and of insuring that the class profits by the reports, is 
essential The supervisor should be able to give the teach- 
ers an edjcicnt l>ody of devices and teehniciue for doing tins 
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Iclncl of worlc. Tlxe ■tea.cliex' t-lxetL will soon be able ±o modify 
tbe jilan to suit varying conditions. 

Cbaptex su-xnirJLaxy, 'JlTlxe selection a-xid. or^aniza.tion of 
subject-matter in a course should be worked out in definite 
form. This should showz The purpose for which the subject 
came into existence, and why it is being taught; the oliaiiges 
going on in the subject; unit of credit in the coui*se, jri^''olv- 
ing content, outcemes, prereqi^uisites, courses to "which pre- 
reexuisite, time in length of class periods, study preparation, 
and number of weeks, class of students for whom adapted, 
to whom open for full and partial credit, and standards for 
grading and range of marks; quantity of material to be cov- 
ered each four, six, etc., weeks; weaknesses of textbooks; 
instructions on use of textbooks; relative importance of each 
division of the course; relative amount of time given to con** 
teiat material and to drill; amount and sources of s\\pple- 
mentary material; notebooks and. other materials needed; 
and directions on special assignments. 

ClUASS lS:S3BTEtCI31tiS 

1. Select two fiiudameotfil elementary-scliool subjects, and "WTitcs out a 
statement of tlie purpose fox NVliicb. cac\i subjeot caxme into existence, 
and tlie purpose for 'wlricti eacli is now ta.uf'tit in sebool. 

2. Select two required liigb-scliool subjects, and state tize purposes for 
wlaicla tliey enme into existence, and tlic purposes for wlnctz tticy arc 
now tauskt. 

3. Select one fundamental elemcntary-sdiool subject, and state tiiQ 
chaujjes tbat are going on in tbe subject, and the reasons for the 
clianges. 

4i~ Select one reqviited bigli-sclrool subject, and state the changes that 
are going on in the subject, and the reason for the changes. 

5. AXalce a topical outline for an up-to-date sixth-grade arithmetic course- 

C- jVXahe a topical outline for an up-to-date elementary algebra 
cozirse. 

T- Take one topic in sixth-grade arithmetic, and outline in detail the 
content material and tlie formal-drill material. 

S. Take one topic in the elementary algebra course, and outline in detail 
the content material and the drill materhil. 
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O. ^VTalie an o\atlinc of the essential facts nncl principles that should be 
mastorcil in sixth-yrade arithmetic. 

10. rvlake an outline of the habits that the shitli-grade arithmetic course 
should dc^clop 

11. Make an outline of the essential facts and principles that should be 
masterc<i in elementary algebra. 

12. ^lakc an outhne of the habits that the elementary algebra course 
should dcx'clop. 

13. State definitely the prerecjulsltes of the elementary algebra course. 

1-i State definitely the courses to which elemenlary algebra is a pre- 
requisite. 

15- Give reasons why credit should or should not be given for periods of 
fonJt. SIX, nine, twelve, and eighteen weeks in sixth-grade arithmetic; 
in elementary algebra 

10« Compare the length of class periods and the number of periods per 
■week that would necessary for an elementary algebra class of thirty 
under an excellent teacher, with that of a class of ten under a begin- 
rung teacher. 

Estimate the amount of time that would be req'uxred, in outside prepa- 
ration of an^elemcatary algebra lesson, in mastering the first content 
assignment in simple equations under the expert teacher with thirty 
pupils m the class 


IS. Make a Ipt of the laboratory experiments that you think ought to be 
required ui the first nine or eighteen weeks of the course in physiolosi*- 
or general science. Estimate the Ume it will take each pupil or pair 
of pupils to work out these experiments. 

19. ^Vhat range of pupils would you permit in a beginning language course 
for equal credit.® WTay? o o 

of items given in the chapter for grading the attain- 
of pupils, ns to practicabihty of measurement, completeness, or 
cxccssi%encss of details. 


of marks suggested in the chapter, and give con- 
of dLwed P““™s 'voold bcao 

“• l-tbook. to 

“ «>"® Of <io fuDdomented clemeidMj-scIiooJ 

3„bj=ct, a»d o.,t a, 

Uda.lid list of msttuotioi, m tho use of tte boot. 

■ iiota of sobjeot-ioottor for tie first nine 

Hint Bioold o 


amount of time j 


[iven to the presentation of each toni« 
ivcn to drill. 


and the 
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.£20. iVlake a careful outline of the amount and sources of supplementary 
material that would be needed, in using any particular American his- 
tory text, for tlie first month’s work in a high-school class. 

27. iVIake an outline of the essential characteristics of a notebook for use 
in a general science course. In a history course. 

23. hlake a general outline that 3 ’ou would use in giving pupils instructions 
in the preparation and presentation of special assignments. 



CHAJPXEK. 3 CI 

Z>35VICES THAT JIJCXJSTRATE T TTE TtEIVHNnsriN'G 
MiriSrCIPX.ES op IVrETHOO (,co7Uimi^') 

II* I>E::>X02'7’STItATI02s7 Te^VCITINQ AJ^T> I^IIIECTEO 
Observation 

1, DGinoivstratiAirt teaclting 

Xlie purpose. Tlie diief purpose of demonstration, teacli- 
ing is to exemplify the use of sound metliod, sliow wliat de- 
vices are effective and liow to employ tlicm, and to escliiXit 
tlae results of good teclmiciue. Oeraonstration teacliing 
sliould also "be done for tlie purpose of oxperixnentation- 
Critic tcacliers and supervisors sliould attempt to discover 
new applications of tlie laws of learning, so tliat ultimately 
tlae •p^'ofessiOTi. of teaching will bo guided bj’- concrete illus- 
trations of wliat lias and can be done to make education 
more effective. Th.e greater part of demonstration teacb- 
ing, liowever, sliould be for tlio purpose of exliibiting so 
mucb of tlie science and art of teacliing as lias tbus far 
proved sound and wortliy of mastering. Sucb teaching 
should afford excellent opportunities for tlie beginning 
teacher, imd for the teacher beginning the teaching of a sul^ 
Ject that i'i practically new to him, to go through the mental 
theoretical iierformance of teaching under the stimulus of 
^e aetual expert teaching performance that is going on. 
Demonstration, teaching can be made a very effective de- 
should be very carefully planned and conducted. 

I he following suggestions are based upon actual practice 
anci have been found to be effective. 

Aim of the lesson to be seen. AXeet tbe group of teachers 
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wKo are to <Io the ohser-ving of the clemonstratiorj, before the 
recitation, begins, and set forth clearly the method, devices, 
and technicine that are to he demonstrated. See that the 
group have a definite outline of the points that are to he 
exhibited and a clear comprehension of their significance. 
Tn other words, have a mental, theoretical rehearsal of the 
pedagogical play that is to be staged for tlaeir benefit. This 
point is a very important one. The obseirv'er w^ho is not left 
groping in the dark of his unfamiliarity with pedagogical 
procedure will receive vastly greater benefit from his ob- 
servations. The observer who Icnows w^hat is coming has 
some chance of keeping pace nientally vrith what is really 
going on, and in conseciuence gets a unified impression of the 
demonstration. iXe should be reciuired to check up men- 
tally his recognition of the points that were to be demon- 
strated, and even to make some notation of the points on 
the outline. If for any reason the demonstration should 
fail to include all of the points, the observer should he able 
to account for the omission. In order to do this effectively 
and systematically the next point is suggested. 

Taking notes. Iteciuire the observers of the demonstra- 
tion to take careful and rather complete notes the actual 
perfoxniaiice of the demonstration. These notes sliould be 
complete enough to furnish the basis of a thorougli discus- 
sion of the demonstration. They shovild describe the 
forniance fully enough to enable the observer to point out 
the part of the performance that demonstrates a particular 
priiiciple, device, or point of technique as the case may he. 
Tliese notes should be checked with the outline of points 
tliat were to be deraonsti*ated to see how successfully the 
demonstrator carried out his announced plan. 

Critical discussion afterward. j\Xeet the group after the 
demonstration for a thorough discussion of the points as 
they have them identified in their notes. This discussion 
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slroiilcl Tie a. oritieal one. Tlie obseirvers slaouJcl t>e critical 
in cliccking np tlieir notes to sec liow mucli tlxey arc in agree- 
ment, and tlie supervisor slioulcl critically’' clieclc tlic notes 
against tize actual steps of the cJeinonstration. 

If the ahove suggestions are put into practice, they insure 
t’^vo aos tract and one concrete intensive mental pei’formance 
of the pedagogical play or procedure- Such intensive prac- 
tice soon develops heenness of insight, alertness of recog- 
nition, and completeness of comprehension of a particular 
pedagogical situation. The niinaber of group meetings 
necessary for carrying on such intensive demonstration 
studies may he cut down hy having the period for discussion 
long enough so that the notes taken on the past demonstra- 
tion and the outline of the ne;^ demonstration may both be 
discussed quite thoroughly. 

Examples of the process. The following examples will 
illustrate the process of demonstration teaching : 

X. Outline of a demonstration lesson in elementary arithmetic. 

X. Purpose of the lesson. The purpose of the lesson was to teach 
the pupils Izow to multiply one fraction by another fraction. 

£3, Purpose of the demonstratio7t. The purpose of the demon- 
stration was to show; 

e- How the purpose of the lesson niay be realized by pre- 
seating the subjcjct—matter in the form of nr* inductive 
problem. 

The effectiveness of material devices that appeal to tho 
sense of vision, 

c. The effectiveness of material devices that guide the 
mental processes of the pupils in the selection of relevant 
facts and 3dc;»s- 

d- The^ effectiv* Jv of deBnite technique in presenting 
subject-matter- ni the form of an inductive problem- 
A.dcciisate technicjiae involvesr 

Cll ^l«^tion of 'representative esramples 
'Vividness of il^stmtions- 
C3) Ampleness of c^^es considered, 


Or cases. 
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(“Js) Tiioro ugluiess of practice in analyzing cases. 

(0) Definiteness of statement of tlie generalization or 
mle- 

e, Tfcie efiectiven€iss of definite teelxnique in employing botli 
material and intcllectnal. devices. Sixcli teciiniqne 
involves z 

(1) Variety of forms. 

(2) Tiiorough. preparation of forma- 
ts) Wise clioice of form or forms for any particular 

case- 

(ri) Sldll in manipulation of forms- 

THe above outline was tiiorouglily discussed until tlie 
teadiers liad a definite conception of wlaat tlae demonstra- 
tion. sbould esiiibit if it at all adequately realized tiae pur- 
pose of tlie lesson and tbe purpose of tHe demonstration. 
Careful notes were taken on tlie demonstration lesson^ and 
tiiese were made tlie basis of a follow-up discussion, 

XZ. Outline of a deznonstration lesson in plane geometry. 

i. I^xir^ose of t/io losson, Tla.e purpose of tbe lesson was to teaclx 
tHe pupils tbe fundaruental definitions on pages 1. and 3, of 
Scliultzc and Sevenoaks* JPlaxto ctiid. Solid, Geouxetry,. 

S- of the d-cttix^tz^traiio^xz. Tbo purpose of tlxe demon- 

stration was to slxowi 

a. tAoTS” tlie purpose of tiae lesson may be realized by pre- 
senting subject-matter in tlie form of a deductive prob- 
lem. 

Tbo effectiveness of material devices. 

G. THe effectiveness of intellectual devices. 

d. Tlie effectiveness of definite teclmique in presenting tbe 
subject-matter in tlie form of a deductwe problem. 
^Vdequate teebnique involves z 

(1) Degiiming -willa dear statement of eacb definition 
or generalization. 

(2) Tliorougli anal 3 'sls of eacb definition or generali- 
zation. 

(3) XTse of tj'pical illustrations of tbe application, of 
tile generalization. 

C-i) Ampleness of typical illustrations. 
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(5) Tliorougliness of ;pra.ctic«5 in mn.lcin.g applications 
of tlic gencraliisations. 

e. TJxe effectiveness of definite tcclxniciue in employing botli 
material anti intellectual devices. Sucli teclmicine in- 
volves: 

(1) Variety of forms. 

(2) 'X’lxorouglmcss of prcparatioix of forms. 

(.3^ Wise clioice of form or forms for any particular 
ease. 

(4;') Sl^ill in manipulating forms. 

Tlie above outline was liancled in in tlie same way as tlxe 
one previously given, and was discussed in a similar way. 

Section summary. Demonstration tcaclaing sliould Have 
a definite goal. Tliis goal sHoulcl be clearly known by tlie 
observers before tbe performance begins. Tbe observers 
slxould take careful notes during tbe performance. Tbese 
notes and tbe performance should be tborougbly discussed 
witli tbe observers by tbe demonstrator, after tbc perform- 
ance is completed. 


CLASS EXERCISES 

1. Jvfake a. detailed nssigament to a group that is to observe a demon- 
straiion lesson in sixth-grade geography, -which you are to present. 

S. IVlalso a detailed assigmuont for the observation of a demonstration 
lesson in elementary algebra 

3. ^Malce a de&nite plan for conducting tbe discussion of the group’s 
observation notes on each of the above assignments. 

4. Criticize the illustrative assignments given in tbe chapter, as to 
organization, completeness or excessivencss of details, and practi- 
cability. 

Directed, observettion of teacJiing 
Directed observation- 'Tbe demonstrtttioii teaebing tbat 
lias just been aesoribqti is one form oE airected observation. 
Another form of snob c&sorvtition is tbnt in whieb tbc teacb- 
ers arc sent to observe 'tbe work of an expert teaclier or tbe 
teaebing performance J^E one oE tbeb- own number. Tbis 
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foiTrx o£ observation slioxilcl be oarried. on soniewbat diflfer- 
from tbe directed ol>servation of demonstration les- 
sons. Systematic obsei'vation of tlxis cKai'actex* may* be 
cai’ried on for several x>xirp»oses. Tlie plan for carrying it on 
and tlie specific directions to tire teacbers wbo do tbe ob- 
serving will vary, according to tlae purpose or pnx-poses for 
’wliicli tlic observing is being done. Various x>ui'poses and 
suggestive outlines of directions, wixicb: bave been taben 
from actxxal practice, are giveix below. 

cz, J^TehirtvincLTy ohscrvaiioiz 

Observation for a few days for tbe purpose of becoming 
acquainted witb tbe class and its worlc and its sxxrronndings 
before taking cbai'ge of it to teacb. 

'X'liis type of observation is usually caiiied on in training 
schools in Goimection witb practice teacbing. 'X'be assign- 
ment for sucb observation is ordinarily of tbe following 
cbaractex* : 

OasEavA-TioxT Assioi'nkrBNr 

1. Study tbe xxames of tbe pupils in tbe class. 

2. K'ote tbe seating arrangement. 

3. INote tbo physical conditions; tbat is, ventilation, tempera- 
ture and liumiclity, lighting, etc. 

‘i- I^oto personal cbaractcristics of pupils and tbeir general 
tendencies. 

5. Observe tbe general spirit and procedure of tbe recitation. 

G. jSXabe special note of conditions tbat you tbinb sboiild be 
improved and subxnit your plans for making tbe improve- 
xnents- 


6- CTxt'ical dhscrvcLtion, 

Observation for tbe pxii’pose of xnaldng a critical study of 
tbe teacbing and management perfox-mance of any teaclxer, 
wbetber expert or otherwise. 

'Xbis type of obsex'vatioii is exuite different from tbe ob- 
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Elaelcboarcls. 

(1) A.m QTiTffc of spacer A.<ieq\iat.e for tlie room, or in.— 

adequate- 

(3) Eiglit good on Isoards from, all parts of room or 
otiierwase. 

(S') Good surface and usalble order or otlierwise. 

(•i) Clean and in good usable order or otlierwise. 

(5) Clean. claaLfc: trays or otherwise. 

(6) Clean erasers or otlicrwise. 

Condition of pupils* deslcs. 

(1.) Undamaged or otlierwise. 

(3) itiediety or substantial. 

(3) A-dapted to size of pupils or otberwise. 

(-1) Arrangement in relation to ligbt and blaclcboards- 
/i. Apparatus. 

(1") ^laps: "Well placed or otlicrwise, and condition. 

(3) Globes : — Well placed or otberwise, and condition. 

(3) Ciiarts ; Well placed or otherwise, and condition. 

(4) Supplementary boohs ; — Well placed or otherwise, 
and condition. 

(5) Dictionaries: Well placed or otherwise, and con- 

dition. 

Other items of apparatxis-placement, and condi- 
tion. 

•i. Displays of work. 

(X) Kinds . 

(2) Elacemcnt. 
j. iPupils. 

(1) ^Number in room. 

(2) Kaces and number of each. 

(S) [Number of eacli seic. 

(4) Clothing: fitness, adequacy, cleanliness. 

(5) General appearance: cleanly, healthy. 

This assignment contains a number of items, bnt they are 
simply the details of the physical conditions under which 
tlie teaching is going on. An alert observer should be able 
to check uiD on all of them during a fifty-minute period of 
observation. A. good device for saving time in checking up 
these details, and thus stimulating the alertness of the 
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obser\'er, is a printed form with, blank spaces opposite each 
item, so that the resixlts of the observations can be noted, 
briefly and quickly. 

Two plans for tins assignment. Two plans have been 
followed in doing tlTis assignment in observation- One plan 
is to make the assignment for the first one or two days that 
the observers visit a room. Usually a course in systematic 
observation includes a number of regular visits to several 
different grades or classes, made in some definite order. For 
example, tbe obser%’’ation class in an elementary training 
school will probably visit a primary grade for three weeks, 
an intermediate grade for three weeks, an. upper grade for 
tlxree weeks, and a riu-al school three weeks. If the above 
assignment is given for the first tw’^o days in each room vis- 
ited, the class would make eight such critical observ'ations 
of the physical conditions that exist in tlie various rooms. 

A. second plan is to visit each room in succession for proba- 
bly two days to each room, the entire time for the first eight 
days of observation being devoted to the above assignment. 
This plan has some advantages, but many disadvantages; 
hence it is not commonly used. The plan favors rapid habit 
formation in the obsers.’^ation of physical conditions. It does 
not link the observ'ation so readily, however, with the effect 
of these conditions upon the recitation -work that would be 
oijserved during the working-out of the subsequent obseirva.— 
tion assignments- The plan niay also involve administra- 
tive difiiculticjs that axe not easy to offset. For instance, 
the matter of transportation may not be as t“eadily met as 
it can be when the class goes regularly to the same school 
for as long a period as it will visit that particular school. 
Tlie matter of seating equipment may also be more advan- 
tageously handled by the first plan. 

Critical evaluation; judgment-forming. TVIien the first 
plan is followed, the discussions that are held on the physi- 
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cal conditions of eacli of tlic succeeding rooms visited siioxild 
involve coznparisoii of tlie different pliysical conditions ob- 
served, and tlie corresponding effects upon tire class ‘worlc. 
Tlio liabit of critical evaluation of wliat is observed is just 
as important as tlie liabit of alertness in. seeing many details 
in a given situation. In fact, unless sucli. a liabit is formed 
tlxe liabit of alertness in seeing existing tilings will bo of little 
value. Tlie babit of taldng everytlxing in ciuicldy and ac- 
curately, bowever, must come first in order tbat tbe observer 
may liave tbe basis for exercising critical judgment-form— 
ing. If tbe obseir^^er does not see important details in tbe 
jiliysical situation, be bas very bttle to evaluate. Tbe more 
lie can see in eacb situation studied, tbe more basis lie lias 
for luabing valid comparisons, and tbe better opportunity 
be bas for relating tbe observed items to tbe items of sub- 
secxticnt observation, 

Tbe advantage of starting observation vrorb witb tliis 
type of an assignment is tbat tbe physical conditions are tbe 
most obvious and most readily observed. Tben, too, tbe 
obsei^ers are doing a type of observation tbat is more or 
less familiar, and in wbicb tliey liave bad considerable gen- 
eral practice. Tbe matter, therefore, is relatively simple 
for tbem so far as seeing things is concerned, and they can 
devote most of their energies to ac<iuirmg tecbniciue and 
shill in writing down tbe tbnigs tbat they observe. This 
point is a very important one. Tbe use of tbe printed de- 
vice suggested above, however, facilitates practice and tbe 
tecbniciue of tahing brief accurate notes is soon fairly well 
acquired. 


OnSERVATIOIT ^VssiGJsrxtEXT 

CiVo/i?. Write the nazne of tbe school, grade, name of tbe 
teaclior, your name, and date- Hand your notes in as you leave 
tbe room.) 
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1 . Note tlie devices employed by tlic teaclicr in tHe presentaLxoix 
of tbe lesson; classify tlicm as indicatcd- 

CL. JPIiT/sical dctticca. I*^otc caolx device and tbe extent to 
wliicli it was used. 

(1) General. 

(а) Elaclwboard. 

• (6) Eoolss. 

(c> 'Writing materials, etc. 

C3) Special- 

Particular objects. 

(б) Special drawings, cliarts, graph.s, etc. 

h. Alenial devices. Note eacb device and tlie extent to 
wliicli it was used. 

(1) X#ecturo. 

(S) Questions- 

(3) Objective presentation of facts- 
C-t) CorrelatioJis, etc. 

S. Gritical comments. 

CT. "Were tbe pliysical devices well ebosen, and were tlicy 
used too mucli or too little? 

&. Woiild you suggest pliysical devices tliat were not used, 
but tliat migbt liave secured better results? 

c. Were tbe mental devices well ebosen. and were tbey 
used too mucb or too little? 

d. "Would you suggest mental devices tliat were not used* 
but tbat migbt Have secured better results? 

0 . Were all devices tborougbly prepared and ready for use 
at tlie riglxt time? 

Note, If tbe question device is used, write down many of 
tbe questions in complete form as possible. 

XTse of this assignment. Tlie note-talcing on tbis assign- 
ment may be greatly facilitated by placing printed forms, 
witb ample blank space under eacb type of device, in tbe 
bands of tbe observers. Tbe niore time and energy tbe ob- 
server can give to seeing things, and to writing tbem down 
under proper headings witb tbe least amount of actual writ- 
ing, tbe better. Tbe observers will see more and get it down 
in more usable form tban tbey can possibly do if tbey bave 
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to rr\a.lce tlieir own laeaclings and classifications in tlic midst 
of tlie activity of observing and rccoT-ding tlieir observations. 

'Tills assignment logically foIIow^s tlie assignment of tlie 
first type. I>evices arc more obvious and more readily ob- 
served tiiaii tbe items of tlie teacliing Iierformance tbat are 
given ill tlie next assignments. If plan one as outlined above 
is followed, tbcn tbe assignment on devices will be given 
about tlie second or tbird visit to eacli room, and tlie same 
assignment continued until tbe class acquires insigbt, accu- 
racy, and sicill in observing tbe use of devices in teaching. 
^Vt least four or five assignments of tbe second type should 
be given for each room visited. 

OasmlVA-TIo:^7 AssiGZ>j^tE:2^T (IXO 
C-iVo//?- Write tlie name of tlie school, grade, the teacher's name, 
your name, aiid date- ITand yovir notes in as yon leave the rooiu.^ 
1. ^Toto the tcchnicine of the teacher. ISTote each item of tech- 
nique that was proniineTit and when, possible note the number 
of times practiced. 'The following items are suggestive, 
I2xten.cl the list as the situation demands. 
a. Hepcating answers of pupils. 
h. Asl-cing too many questions, or too few*. 

c. I^ailing to state questions clearly, and in the few*esfc pos- 
sible ivords, 

d- Excellent statement of <iuestions. 
c- Clear exijlaxiatioris, or tlic opposite. 

JSrauiing the pupil who is to answer before ashing the 
question. 

i/. Ashing question first and then naming pupil who is to 
answer. 

7i. I^ot giving sufficient time for thinhing out the answer 
or discussion before naming the pupil who is to recite. 

«. Automatically saying “all right,” “correct,” ‘“yes,” or 
any set indication that the answer is satisfactor 3 »-- 
Indicating tlie answer by the form of the question. 

/c, liroahing the subject-matter up into too small units, 
f- I^ot breaking the subject-matter up into small enough 
units. 
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I. i^ote tlie cieviccss employe<l l>y tlie tcaclier in tlxe presentation 
of tiic lesson; classify tlxcm as ind-icatcd- 

a. JPIiT/sical devices. I^ote device and tlie eactent to 

wliicli it was vised. 

(1) General. 

(a) Elaclcboard. 

• Eooks. 

(c) "Writing materials, etc. 

(2) Special. 

(а) Farticular olijccts. 

(б) Special drawings, ctiarts, graphs, etc- 

h. J^leixtal devices. I^otc each device and the extent to 
which it was vised. 

(1^ l/cctvire. 

(2) Questions. 

C3) Objective presentation of facts. 

(4) Correlations, etc. 

S. Critical commerits- 

a. "SVero the physical devices well chosen, and were they 
vised too mvicK or too little? 

h. "Wou-ld you suggest pliysical devices that were not used, 
but that might have secured better results? 

c. "Were the mental devices well chosen, and were they 
used too much or too little? 

d. 'Would you suggest mental devices that wero not used, 
but that might have secured better results? 

e. 'Were all devices thoroughly prepared and ready for use 
at the right time? 

iVofe. If the qviestion device is used, write dove'll t» « many of 
the questions in complete form as possible. 

Use of this assignment. The note-taking on t,h i.s assign- 
ment may be greatly facilitated by placing printed forms, 
■with ample blank space under each type of device, in the 
hands of the obseiwers. The more time and energy the ob- 
server can give to seeing things, and to "writing them down 
under proper headings with the least amount of actual writ- 
the better. ^The obseiwers will see more and get it dowm. 
naore usable form than they can possibly do if they have 
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to inalce tlxeix* oTvn He43.ciir»"s and classifications in tlxe midst 
of tlio activity or obscrving'and rccordini^ tlieix* obscr'vations. 

This assignment logically follows tlxe assignment of tire 
first t 5 'pe. Devices are more obvious and more readily ob- 
sen,’'ed tlian tlie itenzs of tire teaeliing ixerformance tliat are 
given in tire next assignments. If plan one as outlined abo%’^o 
is followed, then the assignment on devices wdll be given 
about the second or third visit to each room, and tlie same 
assignment continued until the class acquires insight, accu- 
racy, and skill in obser-x^ in g the use of devices in teaching. 
u;Vt least four or five assignments of the second type should 
be given for each room visited. 

OnsnaVAXiox AssioxTunJcr (XX-l) 

QT^oio. ‘NVritB the name of the school, grade, the teacher's name, 
your name, and date. Hand your notes in as you lea%’e the room.') 
I. I'Tote the toclmique of the teacher. ISTote each item of tccJi- 
nique that was prominent and when possible note the number 
of times practiced. The following items are suggestive. 
Extend the list as the situation demands. 

a. Repeating answers of pupils. 

if. ^Vsking too many questions, or too few. 

c. Eailing to state questtous dearly, and in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

c2. Excellent statement of qiicstions- 

e. Clear explxinalions, or the opposite- 

I^aming the pupil who is to answer before asking the 
question- 

f/. -sVsking question first and then naming pupil -who is to 
ajiswer- 

/t. 2^ot giving sixfilcient time for thinking out the answer 
or discussion before naming the pupil n\ lio is to recite. 

f. .Vxitoniatically saying ‘*all right,'* '^correct,** *'yos,** or 
any set indication that the axiswer is satisfactory. 

j. Iiidicating the answer by the fomr of the question. 

A:. Erealdng the subject-matter vij> into too small units. 

1. Jsot breaking the subject-matter ujx into sixiall enough 
units. 
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777. Tresa-clier’s voice: Fitcla, xno<lul3.t.ioD, ciualitv', j^o'wer- 
77. 'I'e-a-ciier’s attitude; EntHusiastic, s>-xnpatb.etic;, or oppo- 
sites. 

o- Teac-lier’s beatritag : l^Catural, digrtiSed, self-reliant, or 
opposites- 

2, Wliat is tlie effect of any particular item of technique upon 
the cla^s and the recitation? 

TJse of this assig nm ent. The xise of a printed form for 
this type of olaservation assignment is highly essential if the 
observ’ers are to get anything down systematically and ac- 
curately. The mere writing-out of the various headings or 
items of technique that may be observed dxiring forty or 
fifty minutes would talce all of the obser\-er’s time, so that 
little or no check could be made of the recurrence of items 
that should, be noted accurately. A.ccuracy and fairness 
should be insisted upon. Sometimes it is best to assign, only 
a part of the above items at a time, and so develop a sensi- 
tiveness to some of the best and some of the worst forms of 
technique. ^Vll of the above and possibly more itejns should 
be included In the assignments before this type of assign- 
ment is dLscontinued. A.t least five or six assignments for 
each room visited should be made before taking up the next 
t>*pe of assignment. 

The discussions that are held on this type of assignment 
should lay a great deal of stress upon the results of particular 
items of technique, as sho'^'n by the reactions of the pupils. 
Tlie fact should be made patent that an item of technique 
in Itself is neither good nor bad, but that its use in a partieu— 
lar C'onneecion makes it good or bad. Observers should be 
cautioned and trained to discriminate accuratelv between 
efiective and ineffective use of the same item of technique- 

Obseuv-vtiox .irVssrG>rxrE>rr CTV^ 

(•iV oi^. "Write the name of the school, grade, name of the teacher, 
your nam e, and date. Eland your notes in as you leave the room.) 
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1. I^oto tlio £ipi>lic£ition of uictiiocl lo tlic ori 5 cinizn.lioii I'Jros- 

eixtiitioii of sul>ie<,*t-iTm.ltor. c n--> lJO?.o5n>K* Llits 

orj'iirxLcit.tuiii uiitJor tlio sx.p]>ro]>rt:i.to lioucilixf^s. 

-- CL, Ilticlxicti\'c type of 

(1} T^Ttimlior of oiiisors j»roc>oi%tetl. sis many coii\- 

j>loto cases svs jiossiIjIc*. 

(i) ilt.'j3re=3ontativoiJcr>s of oxix”SJ- 
(3) Vi-viclaoss of apixcal of eases. 

(fc) ^\ixipIoiic=ss of )n:itorml. 

(3) Tlioroxlgliiioss of practice. 

Clearness of f»oriorsili.5{it5or2. 

I/, E>erlnctivo type of orj^axii^uxtioxx- 
Cl) Generalii^ation pro.-»ci»lccJ. 

CS) Typical ilUistrativo esusos- 
(3) jtVxxipIcn.ess of csvses. 

C-i) 'Xiiorous^iiiess of practicc- 
3. Critical commcxit^. 

Cl. Wiia, tlie typo of orgniiUjatioii sclcclc<l well sKistplod to 
tKo siilxjcct'ixiattor of tlio sol>Jc<'l? 

b. 'NVsxs tlio type of orgaiiizsttioa selected well adiiplesl to 
tlio ziicntat uiaturity of tlio class? 

TJse of tli-fs assigprimetit. TUc on tliis n.ssl^ninc'nt 

arc not so readily obscrvsxLxlo in tlic rccitsttion as siro tlio 
xtezris of tlie proyiotxs assignments. X^or the first two or 
three? observation assignments of this tyx^*^» the oh.^ervors 
should Ixiive the teacher’s assignment of snVxjeet-msiLler anti 
tlio j>laii forit-s jaresentation before tliey visit tlie class. '’I’his 
W’iil give them an opx^ortnriity to study the aj iiilicaition c»r 
method tliat is inton<lcd hy the tejielier. Then the jierifitl of 
observation can be dcvoleti to obser\’ing eritiealb' the .ap- 
X->lication. of melhotl that is actually made in llic reeitati<»n, 
Finally, h<'»w*e-ver, tiie observers should be able tt> aniil\’;/'e 
the recitation xiorforinaneo accurately enough to lie iible t<» 
say detiuitely that the one or the otliex* tyi>e of orl^ani.«-Tati<in 
of ^*nbje<it-maLtor was cixix-xloyed ilirtnighoii t, or th.it one 
W'iis n»e<l in part of the recitation and the other type 
AViXs used in another fiiirt. 
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Fttrpo&e an<3. nse of tliese observation assignments. The 
piirpose of the above tvpes of observation, asssignments is 
obvious. The aim is to cleveloi> shill in observing- gro-ups of 
items that become more and more difficult of observation. 
It also ainxs at attaching specific problems in the teaching 
performance. The ability to separate the method, em- 
ployed, from the devioes and the technique, is ^highly im- 
portant. Fractice in gi’ving attention to these dirTerent 
aspects of tlie teaching perfornaance in turn "will finally 
develop the ability to study all three in parallel during a 
recitation and to tahe accurate notes upon them. The dis- 
cussions on these assignments should seeh to develop con- 
structive criticisms and positive suggestions- Observers 
should get the point of view that to see what takes place 
is not enough, but that one must see how improvement 
Could be made. 

T. he following rules as to the use of observation, assign^ 
ments will prove helpful if followed: 

1. Oontiauc each assigiunent of the above sort until the ob- 
servers lia%'e acquired skill in observing these aspects of 
scliool work. 

2. Gmclually combine these groups of r>oints into larger groups 
until the observers are able to note accurately all the aspects 
of teaching and mana gement that are exhibited during their 
viaits- 

3- Require detailed notes to be ■written during the period of 
obser^-ation and handed in before lea-ving the room. 

^leet the group for a discussion of their notes on the same 
day. The flirector of the obser^-ation shoidd go over the 
notes careiuily before the discussion period, and be prepared 
to discuss the various types of errors and -wealmesses in -driH 
of making critical observations that the notes reveal. Oon- 
sLruetive suggestions as to how these defects can be remedied 
should be rnade- In order to do this efiectively the director 
or super-v'isor of the obser^'ation work should follow the next 
suggestion. 
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5. jiVccompatiy t.l\e class on every observation visit tliat is to be 
clisciassed at a later period. 'X*lie director sliould observe tbe 
same performance* and malco accurate mental and written 
notes of tbc tiiinjjs tbat tbe class bas opportunity to observe- 
'Ifliis Is tlie ojaly accurate basis upon wbicb a constructive 
discussioTi of tlie observation made by tbe class can be 
carried oi\. 

3. OliSQr^cLi-ioix to evaluate tecLclvirig 
AjnotHer pliase of observation is tliat in wliicli teacbers 
study tlie total teaching for tbe purpose of 

writing a critical evaluation of it. Tbis type of observation 
is a test of tbe cffecti%'en.ess of tbe work tbat lias been clone 
under tbe preceding type. Tbe practice of first observing 
small groups of points, and later of observing larger and 
larger combinations of tlxese groups until finally all tbe 
points in teaebing and nianagenxent tbat arc important arc 
includetl in eacb assignnxent, will finally develop a degree of 
xixental alertness and aecxiracy tbat is dependable in tabing 
in all tbe important ixoints exliibited in any teaebing per- 
formance. ^Vs soon as tbis sldll bas been dcvelojied to a sat- 
isfactory degree of accuracy, tbeii tbe teaclier is ready to re- 
ceive training in evaluating tlie tcacliing and management 
performance. 

I^rerequisites for tiiis type of observation. Tbe observer 
cannot make an accurate and fair evaluation of a teacber*s 
work without knoxving wbat purpose tbe teacher bas in 
mind and bow be plans to accomplish tbe purpose. Tbe ob- 
server sboxild not only knovr tbe teacher’s purpose and plan, 
for accomplishing it, but be should also have a thorough 
knowledge of tbe subject-matter tbat tbe teacher expects to 
employ in tbe recitation tbat is to be observed- Therefore, 
in order to carry on tbis type of observation so as to develop 
skill and fairness in evaluating tXio wortli of a teacher’s 
classroom performance, tbe observer should be reejuired to: 
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Evat-.tta.txo:?t OiiSEitvjk.’riOT^’ OxiTi-n^^a 

1. Stuciy tlie sufc>jec:t-rna.t.tei* of esicli lesson tlxnt Ls to te observed.' 

2. Have a copy of tbc tcaelier~*s lesson plan, for tlie recitation 
tbat is to observed, long enouglv before tbe xceitatlon. to 
make a careful study of it. 

3. 'I'ake notes on tlie recitation under tlic lieadings: 

CL. A-pplication of metliod or form of subject-matter organi- 
zation employed- ('I'bat is, inductive or deductive.) 
h. Devices used. 

(1) Pliysical; skill or lack of skill in manipulating eacli 
device- 
's) AXental: skill or lack of skill in manipulating cacli 
device. 

c- 'I'cclmiciue, or babit practiced. 

(1) itiglit liabits: number of times eaclj was used and 
effect upon tlie results of tlie recitation. 

(2) "Wrong Habits: number of times eacH was used and 
effect upon tHe results of tbe recitation. 

d. Critical comments. 

CX) Did tbe recitation accomplisb tbe purpose stated, 
in tlie lesson plan? 

(2) "iVHat knowledge was definitely acquired? 

(3) "Wbat Habits were positively furtliered? 

C4) "Was the lesson plan followed completely? If not, 
were tHo changes in procedure justifiable? 

(5) "Wliat could tHe teacher have done to render tbe 
recitation more effective? 

(O) In w’hat phaseof teaching was the teacher strongest? 
Ca) ^\.pi)lication of method? 

C&) Selection and manipulation of devices? 

C<3) Tecbniciue? 

4- Rank the performance as a whole, based upon the specific 
acts of the teacher and the reactions of the pupils. 

CL. Superior- 

Z». Excellent, 
c. ■Good- 
cZ. Eair. 

G. Eoor. 

Very poor. 

S. TTnnd the written notes on tbe wbole procedure in before 
leaving tbe room. 
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Use of tliis type of o'bservation. Tlie tlirector* or super- 
visor slaoixLcl visit tlie same perfomiaxice tliat tlie class of ob- 
servers visits, and mate a critical evaluation of tlie recita- 
tion according to tbe above suggestions. Tlie group sliould 
meet for discussion of tlie notes they have tahen and handed 
in. The supervisor should go over these notes before the 
discussion period, and prepare a constructive discussion of 
their excellences and their defects. If possible, the teacher 
whose worlc was observed should be present at this discus- 
sion. The teacher observed should have an opportunity to 
defend his procedure when he feels that the criticisms are 
unjust or in error. He should have the opportunity to profit 
by valid suggestions and intelligeiit comments on his work. 
Often there are conditions and influences that the teaclxer 
cannot control and for which he is not responsible. These 
conditions and intluenccss may go far toward defeating the 
most skillful teaching ixerformance. The teacher should 
not be judged witliout opportunity to give information, of 
this character, for observation may not reveal these factors. 

The critical test of the ability of teachers to observe teach- 
ing discriminatingly is the accuracy and completeness of the 
notes they take on all tZie observable aspects of teaching and 
management exhibited in a single recitation- The thor— 
ouglmess with n’liicli they classify the observed items ex- 
hibited, under the distinct asiiects of tlie situation that 

is, under physical conditions, devices, teehnique, and 

method is a fair criterion of the intelligence -with which 

the observing is carried on. jiV last test of the results of tliis 
observation training is the ability of the obser-vers to dis- 
cover the particular phases of the teaching performance that 
arc resjionsible for the success or failure of the recitation, so 
far- as it can be determined on its face. Special emphasis 
should be givexi to this item 5n the critical comments that 
are reexuired Ln the above outline. 
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Section eiammary- Directed ol>serva,tion. siioulcl develop 
slcill 5ix evaluating teaclaing perforiiiarLces, SucH ol:>serva- 
tioxi slaould begin witla a study of a few of tlie most obvious 
physical aspects of the dsissroorn, and progress to a study of 
the most obvious asjoects of the teaching performance, then 
to the less obvious, then, to tlie least obvious aspects, and 
finally to a study of all aspects of the classroom and the 
teaching performance, during each observation period. 

The plan of administration may be to carry the study of 
each type of assignment through all the classrooms that are 
to be visited before taking up the next tyjae, or it may be to 
take np each t^’^pe of assignment in one classroom before 
going to another room. Tlie assignment should be clearly 
understood by the observers before the visit to the recita- 
tion is made. They sliould take detailed notes on tlae as- 
signment during the period of observation and these notes 
should be discussed with the observers after tbe observation 
period. 

CI.ASS E3CEIICISES 

1. jVXakc on outline of tlio obsorvation assignment you would give a 
teoeber to lielp iiitn in fc>ecoiming occiualntecl witb a particular class 
oud dossrooxn. 

2. ^ATolce a bliinlc tliot ■would be *»conomic-ol for observers to use in noting 
the physical aspects of a teaching situation. Study critically the 
outline for such an assignment given in the chapter, and try to im- 
prove upon it in making the blank. 

3. Make a similar blank for use in noting the devices employed by the 
teacher in a particular recitation. 

•4. Criticise the assignment outline given in the chapter for observing 
devices irsed, as to practicability, completeness or excesslveness of 
details, formalism, and organisation. 

S- INtfake a blank form that ■will be economical for use in noting the tech- 
nique of the teacher in a teaching perforinance. 

6. Criticize the outline given in the chapter for observing technique, as 
to practicability, completeness or excessiveness of details, and organi- 
zation . 

V. hlakc a blank form for use in noting the principles of method used by 
the teacher in the preseuLatibu of a lesson. 
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S. Criticize tlie sisslgnmeiit outline given in tiie cliapter for tlie olsserva,— 
tion of metiioil, to orgsinization, amd completeness or e^ccssi>rexiess 
of detolls. 

a Wanlc form tlsat ■vvill iTjcIurfe tlae fimdaD^ental items from all 
tlie t3T>es of observation mssigiiments made in tlie cbaptcr. n 

list of instructions tbat ■will guide tlie observers in using tbe blank, 
systematically- and economically, in taking observation notes on all 
the aspects of the teaching performance during a single recitation 
performance. 

10. iMake an outline of the procedure you v^-ould follo'w in discussing the 
observation notes of the various tyi*es -witli the obser%-ers, after the 
observation period is over. 

11. Criticize the outline given in tlie chapter for making an estimate of 
the efficiency of the teaching performance that is observed, as to 
organization, completeness or eveessiveness of details, and possibility 
of aoeuracy in judging each item. 

19 . ^Xake a plan for conducting a discussion of tlio observers* evaluation 
of the teacher's efficiency, \viLl> the teacher being criticized present 
and participating in the discussion. 

4- d^tnonsiT’aiioft teac7iZ7if/ 

XTse axid purpose of tbis. 'X'lie ina-iii idea, in ciirectizss -tlie 
-worlc of 'tea.cliers is to anticipa-te tlie pitfalls and instruct tlie 
teaclier in tlae science and art of avoiding tliem. If tHis idea 
is carried out tliorouglaly, tlie furtlier development of the 
teacher can he accomplished through corrective suggestions- 
A.S a rule, therefore, the teacher should he undisturbed 
tliroughout tlie recitation. There are times, however, when 
■the siipei^dsor should, in the interest of the teacher and in 
the interest of -tlie class being taught, take up the recitation 
in its midst and conduct it for a part or for all of the remain- 
der of the period. Such cases should be very adroitly and. 
diplomatically handled, so timt the class will he safeguarded 
in its learning and so that the teacher will he prevented from 
maldng serious errors. The teacher must be enabled, how- 
ever, to sustain liis dignity before the class and to retain, 
authority over the situation. 

The two purposes of this type of demonstration teaching 
should be held clearl 3 '- in. mind by the supervisor, for they 
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determine -wlieii. the situation -warrants tlie interruption of 
tlie teaclier's procedure. A. hrief cle»eription of typical 
cases will bring out both the sorts of situations tliat are 
meant aiid the technicjuo of milking the transition of the 
leadership or teaching from tlxe teacher to the singer visor- 
Example i. A pupil in a plane geometry class -was trying 
to apply a theorem to the solution of a practical problem- 
lie was experiencing difficulty in getting the data organized 
into the correct series of steps that would lead to a valid con- 
clusion. The teacher attempted to help him by asking 
ciuestions concerning certain facts and principles tliat were 
involved in the solution. Tlie pupil continued to flounder 
around and was obviously not getting any help from the 
teacher’s questions and suggestions. The supervisor recog- 
nized both the difficulty of the i>upil and the difficulty of the 
teacher. Time was being lost» and neither pupil nor teacher 
was gaining any ground in the solution of the respective 
problem. The pupil was trying to learn the connection be- 
tween the practical situation, presented in the problem and 
the principles of geometry that lie had learned- The 
teacher was trying to discover the difficulty of the pupil and 
to find the best line of procedure in guiding his thinking so 
he would correct his errors. The supervisor realized two 
responsibilities; namely, that of helping the pupil to learn 
the thing he was trying to master, and to help the teacher 
to discover why she was not succeeding in her attempts to 
extricate the pupil from his difficulties. 

The supervisor allowed the situation to develop to the 
point where both teacher and pupil realized they were not 
succeeding. He showed by his attitude that he was inter- 
ested and in sympathy -with both teacher and pupil. Fi- 
nally he said, “ Aliss E , may I ask I., a question? *’ 

The teacher gladly consented. Then the supervisor by a 
series of questions led the pupil to visualize the parts of the 
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figiare tHat liad been \isec3 in developing tlie facts and prin- 
ciples of tire particular tbeorem. He tben directed tbe at- 
tention of tbe pupil to tlie clear visualization of tbe practical 
situation presented in tlae problem. .<rVs soon a-s tlie pupil 
visualized tbe two situations clearly, be could readily recog- 
nize tbii.t tbe same logic applied in botli cases, and tbe solu- 
tion of tbe particular problem was easily reacbed. 

Tbe result for tbe pupil of tbe intervention of tbe super- 
visor was an intensive effort tbat netted biin a definite men- 
tal gain. Tbe result for tbe teacber was tbat sbe recognized 
tbat ber failure was due to directing tbe attention of tbe 
pupil to tbe logic of tbe two situations, without first having 
tlie visualization of tbein clearly established as tbe basis for 
tbe application of tlie proper logic. In other words, tbe 
pupil learned something about applying geometrical prin- 
ciples to practical situations, and tbe teacher learned some- 
thing about bow to teach a pupil to learn bow to apply prin- 
ciple's to practical problems. .A-s soon as tbe pupil bad 
arrived at a clear solution of tbe problem upon which be 
was working the supervisor dropped into the background, 
and the teacher went on with tbe recitation. 

Example z- -A. pxipil 5n a beginning Latin class was called 
upon, to translate an English sentence into Latin. Tlie 
sontonce In.A’-olved a difficult construction in tbe indirect 
discourse. Tbe teacber by suggestions and ciuestions led 
the pupil to work out a translation tliat sbe accepted. Tlxe 
translation, however, contained a rather serious error. Tbe 
teacber was evideiatly accepting the error because she did 
not know tliat it was an error. Tbe construction in point 
would come up in subsequent lessons, hence tbe supervisor 
hesitated a monient as to whether or not be should interfere. 
Tbe wrong impression upon tbe minds of tbe pupils was 
likelj’’ to be difficult to counteract if they were allowed to 
take tbe case in band as a good illustration of tbe particular 
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construction. Tlie supervisor quickly decided tliat tHe 
situation demanded correction tlaen and tlxere. Since tlie 
teaclier 'was proceeding, tiirouglr lack of accurate knowledge 
of tlae subject, to teacla sometlxing tiiat was incorrect, tHe 
situation was somewliat embarrassing. Tire emergency. 
However, seemed to warrant running tHe risk of embarrass- 
ing tbe teacHer and even tbe risk of making tHc pupils doubt 
Her reliability in tHe future. 

THe supervisor said, ** iMfiss IB , may I Hear tHe trans- 

latiou of tHat sentence again? I am not sure tliat I Heard it 
all tHe way tHrougH, particularly that expression** nam- 
ing the exjDression “ on wHicH I Have to watcH myself very 

closely to keep from getting it wrong.** This statement put 
pupils and teacHer on guard to study tlie difficult part of tire 
sentence as it was translated. It also made the pupils fed 
that even for the teacher to make an error on that construc- 
tion was no reason to condenrn Her, for the supervisor ad- 
mitted. the probability of almost any one, no matter How 
expert, making a slip in trying to express it in Tatin. THe 
supervisor then proceeded to raise questions about tHo con- 
struction, and. soon led botH teacHer and pupUs to see wHat 
was correct. .iVfter tHe point seemed to be satisfactorily 
settled. He suggested tHat tHey all watcH for tHat particular 
construction and see How many examples of it they found in 
the succeeding lessons. He then dropped into the back- 
ground, and the teacHer went on with the recitation. 

Situations tHat justify supervisory interference. THe 
situations that seem to justify the interferences on the part 
of the supervisor are those in wHicH the pupil is not learning, 
and the teacher is not learning How to Help the pupil to learn, 
and those in which the teacher is teaching something that is 
incorrect. In the first type of case the teacher was not lack- 
ing in knowledge of the subject, but was lacking in insight 
and slcill in teaching. In the second type of case the pupils 
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were lea-rning^ and tlie teaclier was sncceeding in. lielx>ing 
tliem to learn, t»\it tiie tiling tteing tauglit was wrong- Tiiese 
two types coi’er practicedly all tlie emergencies tliat w^zU 
arise. OTlie tliircl type of case necessarily wonld be a com- 
bination of tiiese two; nameb^, a sitiiation in 'wliicli tire 
teaclier was ‘unsuccessfully trying to teaclx sometlzing tliat 
was wrong, bnt was not succeeding on accomxt of not realiz- 
ing just wliat tiae mental difficulties of tire pupils were. 'X'lxe 
pupils in tliis case would not be learning tire tiring tliey were 
trying to learn, because tbey would be failing to carry on tire 
proper mental activities tliat would be involved in learn- 
ing even tlie incorrect form of subject-matter. SucLr a case 
would not involve any different procedure on tbe part of tlie 
supervisor from tbat given above. 

Tire supervisor slaould know wbat tlie assignment is and 
tlic teaclier’s plan for teaching tbat assignment before be 
visits tbe recitation, if be is to be in a position to Judge wisely 
as to bow long be should continue tbe emergency demonstra- 
tion. teaebing. If tbe crucial point is not likely to be seri- 
ously involved tlirougbotit tbe remainder of tbe recitation, 
as was tbe case in tbe illustrations above, tbe supervisor can. 
readily drop into tbe background and let tbe teacber go on. 
alone- In fact, tbe supeir^'isor really bas appeared in tbe at- 
titude of a member of tbe group, and tbe teacber bas re- 
mained in bis position as leader so tbat bis authority and 
control over ‘tbe class bas not been interfered witb. If, 
bowever, tbe crucial point is seriously involved in tbe re- 
mainder of tbe recitation, and tbe supervisor feels tbat be 
'will likel^’- bave to keep breaking in witb suggestions in order 
to belp botli teacber and pupils, tben tbe sxipervisor bad 
better teacb tlie rest of tbe lesson. 

Section summary. ITbe supervisor sbould take tbe teacb— 
ing situation out of tlie bands of tbe teacber only wben a real 
emergency ekists. Sucb an emergency exists wben tbe 
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construction. Tlie supervisor quielcly decided tlia-t tlic 
situation demanded correction tHen and tlaere. Since tlie 
tesiclier n-as proceeding, tlirouglr lack; of accurate knowledge 
of tlie sukject, to teacla. something that was incorrect, the 
situation was somewhat embarrassing. The emergency, 
however, seemed to warrant running the risk of embarrass- 
ing the teacher and even the risk of making the pupils doubt 
her reliability in the future. 

The supervisor said, ** iVXiss B , may I hear the trans- 

lation of that sentence again? I am not sure that I heard it 
all the way through, particularly that eicpression** nam- 
ing the expression “ on which I have to watch myself very 

closely to keep from getting it wrong.** This statement put 
pupils and teacher on gaiard to study tlxe diJBBculfc pax'fc of the 
sciitcncc as it was translated. Xt also made the pupils fed 
tliat even for the teacher to make an error on that construc- 
tion was no reason to condemn her, for the supervisor ad- 
nntted tlie probability of almost any one, no matter how 
export, making a slip in trying to express it in Eatin. The 
supervisor then proceeded to raise questions about the con- 
struction, and soon led botli teacher and pupils to see what 
was correct. .i\.fter the point seemed to be satisfactorily 
settled, he suggested that they all watch for that particular 
construction and see liow many examples of it they found in 
tlie succeeding Lessons. I'le tlien dropped into the back- 
ground, and the teacher went on with the recitation. 

Situations that justify supervisory interference. Tlie 
situations that seem, to justify the interferences on the part 
of tlie supervisor are those in which tlie pupil is not learning, 
and the teacher is not learning how to help the pupil to learn, 
and those in. which the teacher is teaching something that is 
incorrect. In the first tyi^e of case the teacher was not lack- 
ing in knowledge of the subject, but was lacking in insight 
and skill in teaching. In the second tyx-*^ case the puj^ils 
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■wero learning and tlie teaclier* Tvas sncceeding in iielping 
tliem to learn, bnt tiie tixing being tangiit was ^-xong. Tliese 
two types cover practically all tlie exnergenoies tliat will 
arise, Tlae tlxird type of case necessarily wonld be a com- 
bination of tliese two; namel3'’, a situation in wlaicb. tire 
teacber was unsuccessfully trying to teacb sometbing tbat 
was wrong, but was not succeeding on account of not realiz- 
ing just wbat tbe mental difficulties of tbe pupils -were. Tbe 
pupils in tbis ease would not be learning tbe tbing tbey were 
tr^^ing to leam, because tbey would be falling to carry on tbe 
proper mental activities tbat would be invol'S’'ed in learn- 
ing even tbe incorrect form of subject-matter. Sucb a case 
would, not in%'^olve any different procedure on tbe part of tbe 
super^'isor from tbat given above, 

Tlie supervisor should know wbat tbe assignment is and 
tbe teacher’s plan for teaching tbat assignment before be 
visits tbe recitation, if be is to be in a position to judge wisely 
as to bow long lie should continue tbe emergency demonstra- 
tion teaebiug- If tbe crucial point is not likely to be seri- 
ously involved tbrougbout tbe remainder of tbe recitation, 
as was tbe case in tlie illustrations above, tbe supervisor can 
readily drop into tbe background and let tbe teacher go on 
alone. In fact, tbe supers'^isor really.’’ has appeared in tbe at- 
titude of a member of tlie group, and tbe teacher has re- 
mained in bis position as leader so tbat bis autliority and 
control over tbe class has not been interfered with. If, 
however, tbe crucial point is seriousljr involved in tbe re- 
mainder of tlae recitation, and tbe supervisor feels tbat be 
will bkely have to keep breaking in with suggestions in order 
to help both teacher iind pupils, then tbe supervisor bad 
better teacb tbe rest of tbe lesson. 

Section summary. ^’Jie superxusor sboxild take tbe teach- 
ing situation out of tbe iiands of tbe teaclier onl^^ when areal 
emei'gency ei^ists. Sucb an emergency e:'i^ists when tbe 
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pupil is not learning, and. tlie teacher is at a loss to Imow 
Vr'hitt to do to help liim; and snch an emergency ercists Avhen 
the teacher is succeeding, hut is teaching something that is 
incorrect. Tlie super\’’isor should handle the situation, in 
such a v.'ay as to uphold the dignity and authority of the 
teacher, and to strengthen his future work. 

Cr-ASS EXERCISES 

1. Givo five cases, from yotir own cjcpcricnce, in ^ hich tlicre a 

ciileii gx^\n lo -pupils atiiJ. to tlie totLclicr tixrou^la. this emergency tcncli— 

of tlie aupcrviior. 

2. Gfwc fi’we C .1 ses. from your o\v*ii experience, in Tvhicli 'tJierts "was n c3c— 
citlcii 10 aj» to pujiils anti to tfcic tenclicr tiiroiigli tlie fnilme of the super- 
visor to intervene in tlxe recitation with emergency toacUing. 

O. Gt'vc fi%c oases, from j-our own cxi>cricnoe, in whicli tlicrc was a. cle— 
ci J.ei.1 lu.->s to puinis nncl to tiio tcnclier through the untimely emergency 
tenching of the supervisor. 

I- Gi"*© t'vvo or more illustmtions, from experience of tlic emergency situ- 
atiuu in which the tenoher v>os d n loss to know what, to lio to help 
the pupil learn. 

S. Gi%o two or rnore illustmtions, from exi>crience, of the emergency 
situation in whteU the tcaclier was sueces.»fully teaching somethins 
tiiat is incorrect. 

O. Gt%‘e two or mom illitstrations, from experience, of the emergency 
situation in which the tcnclier was lr>ing to teach somctliing that was 
fn{*orrc*.t, ljuL was not sueceetJing. 

7- Gi-%c an c-vaniple of an cmcrgctiey situation in which the superN'isor 
take charge of the recitation for only a short time. 

iJ. G»>e an example of an enicrgcucy situation in which Uiu si4pcrvL»or 
should take clxarge of the xecitatiou until the end of the period. 
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TRXSSTCIFTES OP ISJETEOX> (,co7iiiTtuedO 

I il - I>inEca?Er» TE.^cirtMG SxriPEifvisED Study 

X. JDzrecie<Z iectcft-iiig 

'Wlia.t tills involves. Tlie clirectioia. of a.cXu.a.1 teadiing 
worlc of stuLcieixt teacliers and regnlar teacKers, means direc- 
■tioii of all th.e activities tHat are involved in preparing for 
and conducting eacli daily recitation tliat tlie student or 
regular teaclier is to Hold. Hence tlie supervision of teacH- 
ing must liegin before tHe teacber enters tbe classroom to 
teacli, as well as to direct tlie work of tlie teaelier in tlie reci- 
tation. ‘Tlie knowledge involved under I, H, Iir, below, 
sHould Have been mastered by tbe student teacber in otber 
courses prerequisite to tlie teacliing, but tlie supervisor 
sbould clieck tlieni up to tlie teaclaer, as indicated below, for 
convenient reference during tlie course. 

Tlie act of teaciiing and managing a class involves tlrree 

fundamental factors namely, tiie metbod, tbe devices, 

and tbe teebnique — - tbat most adequately motivate tbe 
work of tbe pupils and secure mastery of tbe subject. Ef- 
fecti'V’’e supervision must take into account tbe distinctions 
betTreen tliese factors and instruct tbe learning teacber in 
the principles of method, make tbe teacber acquainted with 
tlie devices, and train, tbe teacber in proper efiS.cient teeb- 
nique. 

Therefore tbe supervisor should give the teacber an out- 
line somewhat as follows: 
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O'CTTXiINE FOn OXRECTED TEACircNa 

I. A.S to xELettiod 

1. Wlietlier tlie subject its a wliolo ca.n. be developed best in tHe 
form of inductive laroblems, or deductive problems. 

2. "Wliat parts of tlic sxibject can be developed best in tlie form, of 
induetive problems, and wliat parts can be taii^bt best in tlie 
form of deductive problems. 

3. Tlie tecliniQue of presenting stibjcsct-niatter in tlie form of 
inductive problems, wliicli is os follows; 

a. Use striking reprcisontative coses first, tlien less striking 
cases, and tlien still less striking cases, etc., until tlie gen- 
eralisation seems to be mastered. 

b. iVIake tlie illustrations appeal as vividly as possible to botH 
tlie sensory and jnental experiences of tlxe pux^ils. 

c. Use an ample amount of material. 

cl. Practice upon tlio material tborouglily. 

e. Require a definite and accurate statement of tbe generali- 
zation. 

4r. THo teclinique of presenting subject-matter in tlio form of 
deductive problems, wliicli is os follows: 

a. Rcgin witli a clear statement of tlie generalization or 
definition. 

b. Use typical illustrations of its application. 

o. Use an ample number of applications and jjraetiee tlior- 
ouglily- 

n. As to devices 

1. To wbat extent sucli general devices as blackboards, maps, 
encyclopcedia, dictionary, cliarts, lantern, lecture, questions, 
correlations, etc-, are essential and lielpful in tlie presentation 
of tlie subject. 

To wliat extent devices special to tlie subject or to certain pliascs 
of tlie subject, sucli as objects, models, outlines, graplis, spcscial 
apparatus, special correlations, special types of questions, etc., 
are essential and lielpful in tlie presentation of tlie siibjset- 

3. Technique in using devices, wlxieli involves the liabit of: 

a. X>eciding wlien making tlio daily plan exactly: 

Cl) V/hat physical devices will be used and the extent 
to which they will he used. 
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(S) Wliat mental devices will be xxsed. and tire esterrt to 
wlriclr t-hey will be used. 

h. "Working out eacb device earefull>^ and fully preparing it 
before cJass time. *redmiciue in. manipulating devices 
siroulci give special attention to tire art of questioning and 
of lecturing. Tire outline below suggests important babits 
tliat sbould be formed: 

( 1 ) Qucsivotixtig^ 

Preparing earefirl list of questions before reci- 
tation ratber tban depending upon spontane— 
ovrs questions duriirg tbe recitation- 
(Z») Adapting tire kinds of questions to tbe nature 
of tbe subject-matter, tbe developnrent of tbe 
pupils, aird tbo pmpose of tire recitation. Sucb 
adaptation will iuelude: 

Tbougbt-provoking questions, demand- 
ing interpretations of subjeet-matter. 
Cb Fact questions, demanding memory. 

(6 ®) Hlevelopiug questions. 

•*) FK'otal questions. 

C6 Questions answered by yes or- no C^'-b 
tizircs). 

^6 o) Questions tlrat answer tbcmselvcs Cut 
times) . 

Co) Regulating tbe number of qrrestions by: 

Co *) Tire nature of tbe subject-matter and 
tbe amount tbat is involved in tbe 
ansrver. 

(c -) Tbe sLse of tbe class and tbe maturity 
of pupils. 

Co ®) Tbe Icngtb of tbe recitation- 
Cd) Regulating tlie speed of asking questions by 
tbe purpose of tbe lesson as to w’betber for; 

Cd ^) Revierv. 

Cd -) I>rrll; or 

Cd ^) X!>iscussion of new material. 

Co) ^Having pupils; 

Co ^) Question one anotbor on tire interpreta- 
tion of tbe subject-matter; and 
Co ") Question one anotlrcr about tbeir dis- 
cussions. 
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(/ ) Guarding agn-insts 

(_f liepcatiiig tlic answers of tl\e pupils. 

(S '~y AsWiiig too many tiuestions, or too few, 

(J' Brciafciag sul>ject-iuattcr \ip into too 
small fragments. 

Cy -*) Failing to state tiucstions clearly irt tlie 
fewest words. 

(J" Indicating tire answer }>y tile fonir of 
tlie c\nestioa. 

C/ ®) Naming tlic pupil wlio is to answer 
l>cfore asicing tlie ciUe&tioii. 

C/ ') Not giving siiflicient time for tliinkiiig 
out tile answer or discussion lacforc 
naming the one who is to recite. 

C/ ®) Automatic ally -saying “ull right,*' “cor- 
rect,’* “yes.” or any other set indica- 
iton that the answer is satisfactory. 
Fraiii pupils, to wc*igh answers, and to 
learn from what follows whether or not 
the answer is satisfactory. 

(2) Leclurtng: 

(a) Give a brief summary outline of the organisa- 
tion of the lecture at the beginning. 

(b) Outline in detail the argument under each 
large point in tlie lecture, as it is tiikeii up in 
turn, before giving the illustrated, discussion of 
the argument. 

(c> 'I’ake each detailed i>oint in the argiiineiit in 
turn and amply illustrate the discussion. 

<d) Have all charts, drawing's, graphs, and ap- 
paratus of any sort that is to be used for mak- 
ing demonstrations fully prepared and. con- 
veniently arranged for use at the proper time. 
<Be sure to test apparatus and all tncclmnical 
devices near enough up to the time for tlic lec- 
ture to know that they will work satisfacto- 
rily.) 

C<5) Reciuirc pupils to take down the summary and 
the uiiportant detailed points of tlie argument 
and at times to hand them in at the dose of the 
lecture. 
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StfiTid or sit in Si. commanciiiig i>osition, so 
every member of tbe elass esxn see an d bear 
distinctly tbe entire lecture. 

Ci/) Eaee tbe ancl catcb tbe varioxxs i>bysical 

reactions and facial expressions tbat inclic-ate 
tbe attention and batorest of tbe pupils. 

(/s) blodulate the voice and regulate tbe force of 
utterance according to tbe size of tlie room and 
tbe size of tlte class- 

(•£) Be sure tbat graphs, charts, etc., arc placed so 
tbat evety member of tbe class can see easily. 

(S'Tote. I^ecturing in elementary and bigb— 

school classes shoidd be eniploj'ed chiefly in 
making demonstratioixs in science, and in in- 
troducing siipplemcntary material that is not 
readil 3 ’‘ accessible in any other form.) 
e. Oarefuily testing tbe mechanics of devices to inspire suc- 
cess in their use. 

<f. Arranging devices conveniently for use at the right time, 
m. As to technique 

1. General habits that apply to all teaching. The foUoTving items 
arc suggested r 

a. In reference to teachingr 

Cl) Thorough preparation for each day's recitation. 
Th is involves the mastery of the subject-znatter to 
be taught and a detailed plan for its presentation. 

(2) Promptness in beginning and closing the recitation. 

CS) Correcting the errors in the English of the class. 

C-iy Addressing ciucstions to the class and not to the 
book, the blackboard, etc. 

(a) Pacing the class when explaining or discussing a 
point. 

CG) Bequirbig the pupils to do most of the reciting. 

CT") Bringing each pupil into tbe recitation frequently- so 
as to giA-e all an equal opportunity and to stimulate 
interest. 

(jsy Ttequiring each pupil to recite for tbe benefit of the 
whole class. 

Sticking to the lesson and not being sidetracked, es- 
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pecxally l> 5 ' Icceu-wiLtotl piipila wlio liiwo itot prepart^cl 
tlieir leisSoiiJ?- 

(lO) Itca.pcotir»g tlic iii«Hvi<liialicy of Llit* x>ii{>ils. 

^ 11 ) ^Xociulatiu;* tljc A-oict; well; elozirly; xisixig 

good Eiiglisli. 

b. In refcroncc to diiiciplJnot 

( 1 ) IIoKliiig tip oleairly Ixigli slnncInrcL-* of conduct* gootl 
ord.ir* nncl work. 

(S') I>ccicling ciiiicfcly an.rl ncttiic x>roTitx^t^y • 

(3) ^looting in t-oixior*.' nccs in ortlcr to 

bring abont tx Juig wiLli tlicxii tin to 

Asliut is expected of tli< m. Tbu* is one of tlic bc£*t 
ways of making tlie pupil f. 4,1 bis rcsiionsibllity to tlic 
scliool and also of cstalihsliing a dost- friendly tie bo- 
twoon teaclier and i>iip»I. 

(4^ Seeing and bearing cverylbing that goes on in tlio 
room, in. tlic bulls, on tbe pJaygrovnitl. on tbo stroot, 
and in xnihlic places wlicre tiio coiitluct of piipLIs 
sbould bo obscrvcil. 

Co) Dignified, firm bearing; attitncle of surcncss of self 
and just wliat is going to 1.x* done. 

CG) Controlling temp<yr; keeping cool in emergencies. 

C“) -Alertness atid accuracy in interxorcting tbe acts of 
pupils, so as to anticipate tlieir conduct ami to start 
^®^^'-'l^^^~suggestioiis to proA'ent undca^imblo beliuvior. 

C8) Not havbig a cbip on tlic slionldcr; nut siipersensi- 
tivc; not tsasily upset by aggruA-atnig things. 

CO) WiUmgness to go more tban balfAAuy in meetmg a 
pupil wbo is l>eing disciplined. 

CIO) Looking upon tbe misconduct of pupils as an oppor— 
tixnity to do a piece of real -riUil work in education* 
remembering tliat it is tbe diameter of tbe individual 
mid not personal satisfaction or justification tliat is 
to be Sought in discipline. 

the logleel cotusc<iiicnce of 

c. In reference to self; 

Cl) B.cgv.Ia.r hours for all octiVLlics; consert-ioB ono-s best 
energies fer school Arork. 

CS) letting Avbims or peculiar habits interfere with 

tlie Work- 
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(3) Genuine entliusiasm for tlio stjfaject axidi for tlic aclo- 
lescent Ijoys girls- 

C‘i) Syuipatliy witli tlio j>uj>ils in tltetr study ditfieulties 
and in tlie mental, pliystcaJ, social, and domestic 
stresses tliat tliey liave to meet eacli clay- 
ey) Clieerfulness and optimism; faitli in tlic final results 
of tlie tcaclxcr’s worlc- 

CC) Sincerity and straigUtforwardness; not afTcctcd in 
spcceli or in m«mnorev. 

(vy iVXodel personal Uabits; moderation, in dress; good 
I>ostures in. sitting, standing, and walking, 

(8) TVilUngness to give ttp any liabit tliat may mislead 
pupils, or tliat may mislead tlie public in forming its 
opinion as to a tcaclicr*s true cliaracter and motives- 
d. In reference to tlic classroom; 

(^1) J^oting tlie temperatiuro at tlie beginning and during 
tUc recitation- 

CS) Noting tlie condition of tlie air at the beginning of 
tKe recitation and regulating tlie ventilation so as to 
keep tlie condition as nearly right as possible. 

(3) Noting tiie liglit at tlie beginning and during the 
recitation, and regulating it by proper adiustmeut of 
window slioxles and otber means tliat may be avail'> 
ablc- 

^4) Noting tbe general pliysical condition, sucb as ar- 
rangement of ciiairs, and tlicir condition as to dust, 
cuttings, marlcings, etc., cleanliness of floor and blaclc- 
boards; position and condition of tlie equipment, 
sueli as maps, dictionary, etc- 

(5) Noting tlic pZxysical condition of students as to dress, 
colds, skill eruptions, etc- 

CC) Seating of students iti systematic order, but so as to 
provide for individual difficultios in hearing and see- 
ing, and so as to be able to shift tlic class from their 
chairs to the blackboard with facility; seating stu- 
dents so as to avoid disciplinary problems- 

C’5’) Eeephig the tcadier's desk in neat, orderly condition. 

2ii reference to the use of the textbooks : 

Cl) Examining the textbook thoroughly from preface to 
index before attempting to make assignments from it 
or to use it as a source of information. 
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(2) !Arfustcriii»^ tlie 3\»Jllior*’i point of vii'w uml «?r> 7 iinLcji-* 
tion of £»ulijc:<it-ix\itLlor livforo itttotllpl Ui {4 to il-io llio 

(3) ISviilnatinj* tli*.* mateiuiJs^ of tl»o IjooTc in llio of 

toAtljoolc mi<i tli« jjnriio^t*'' for ttio 

t,nlij«*c;L is ljoin{» 

(t) nn<i v«Ty spcMiifio in tliri'eltni' tlio pu- 

pjU iti tKo of tlio LoxL for tlio purixi^o t^f 

Co) jSLiirUiuts for tlio chu>i4 at ll»o lif^niivinf; of t1»e courso 
all uiJittirial tlia.t is i»<it iiu]>«>rtaxit. 

S' Ii' rcfort-nce to lUo tiso of refcroiioo 

(1) fjjvijjg iiiitlior. titio of iillo of elmptors to fact 

rtiTKl, topici», xtncl 

C2) Giviiij? tUo title of tlvo urtJcIo. axitlior., title of tlie 
xxiu 4 :;ajs.ino. iiafte, nxontli. eii<l ;>-far- 

(3) Giving the libr.ir>’. tj>«* ro<»in* fu»tl wlwitever spceifie 
iliroctioiis thut will ciiulile tlve to ^^‘eum tlie 

xisc of tlie rcfercnecirt. withtmt l»x~c» t>f tiiixo zxm.1 enert?>’‘« 
S' In reference to one’a^ i»uvjeri<>r.s, oxio*s oeUeaijiuirt, ;uiU tile 
school : 

Cl) Prompt ajul willing iwrformniicc of nil flutUt*, 
^Cit-hixiy ciliclcnt servh'o oin;*i* <*hief cmiceri*. 

C^l) Xx>yzxlty to the itleziJs niitl j^x^lieles of the uilniintstm- 
tivo forces. 

(‘I") Ix>yelty to one’s fellow tosielicrs ii\ tlieir work. 

ICecpuig still on tlie on* suit- of '-cliool conc-erninp 
matters tl»at are tllscnsseU iir teaeliers* meetiiijj^s or 
the oflice, as selvool family :iJT;ors. 

vO) Iioostiin» the schfM I a whole; IjKXxsting the work of 
tlie sviijcrintemleii-l _ ll»e siipervL^ors, luicl one’s fellow 


Foyal snpjxort l*» mnsicah literary, ajjcl athletic or- 
Snni^atioiis and cntcri>rises. 

C3> liurtlQjipation In klie iifFnirs of llie .vefiool. 

Choice of specific hahits of sUiU. The supervisor shoiila 
indicate the specific hahits of shill tliat are liarticulnrly effec- 
tive in teachirisj the particular subject. Some subjects can 
be taught moat eltecUvely by sUmecl techniciue Ux the art of 
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ciuestioxxing- OtHers ina.y V>e tauglit 'well "by use of lectures 
or Toy cou'S'ersatiou, A-ixci still others may be taught best 
by slvillfuUy ixiaiiii>ulate<i ax>pax’atus au<i ruaterlals, aud. the 
efiicieut ruanagemeut of a laboratory, etc- ^^Tiatever forms 
of techuique are most effective should be outlined in detail 
as they apply to the teaching of the subject-matter of the 
particular subject. 

X>eflnite detailed lesson plans. The supervisor can safe- 
guard the welfare of the pupils who are being taught, and 
further the training of the teacher, by giving the beginning 
teacher, or the teacher beginning the teaching of a new or 
relatively unfamiliar subject, definite detailed lesson plans 
that the teacher is to follow. The teacher should follow 
these plans carefully and thoroughly. If the plans are 
rightly made, tlio teacher should be able to accomplish in 
each recitation the work that has been laid out to be done. 
The mastery of such lesson plans involves keen, intelligent 
interpretation of the method involved, the devices employed* 
and the technique to be practiced. The teacher who can 
accurately interpret the plans of the e^qpert teacher or super- 
visor has taken tiie first step toward independence in making 
lesson plans on his own initiative. Intelligent interpreta- 
tion must be followed by effective technique in carrying out 
the plans. 

The better the teacher understands the plans, the more 
likely will he be to carry them out in an effective and thor— 
o\ighgoing way. "Therefore the study aud teaching of les- 
sons according to excellent plans develops insight and slcilh 
The teacher may soon acquire such intelligent insight into 
the nature, extent, and form of effective plans for teachmg 
the svabject, and such ireliable habits in carrying out definite 
detailed plans, that he can be entrusted with doing his own 
planning, subject to the approval of the supervisor. The 
teacher who has not the intelligence to interpret and follow 
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the carefully "vvorkecl-out instructioiis of tlie supervisor will 
not he able to mab.e plans of liis own. tlrat will be effective, 
ff.Tiis device, then, is one of tlie most searcliing tests tbat 
can be applied to the teacber to determine bis possibilities 
at tlje earliest peiiod possible in bis training. Tbe teacber 
■^vbo faiJs in tbis regard will libely fail nx meeting tbe further 
tests of independence and initiative- Tbe person wbo can- 
not exhibit genius in earryuxg out a set piece of wort, wdll not 
bave the genius to set a piece of worb to cany out- 

X>ifferences between teacbers. Some teacbers can carry 
out detailed directions that have been set lor tbem better 
tban tbey can set deSnite directions for tbemselves to follow. 
Sucb teacliers will always do tboir best teacbxng w'ben tbey 
are worbing under dose supervision, or following a very 
d.eta.iled course of study. They are not bindered, bowever, 
by tbe following of crri-iort detailed plans for a number of 
lessons at tlie outset of their teaching, in tbeir development 
toward tbe bigliest degree of indepeudence and initiative 
that is possible for them to attain. They will be able by 
tbe use of such plans to pass tbe first test of an intelligent 
teacber, and to prove thenrselves worthy of being given 
further opportunity. They may fail to meet tbe test satis- 
factorily when thrown upon tbeir own responsibility. The 
fact that they have passed only the first test in a satisfactory 
manner enables tbe supervisor to classify tbem as shilled in 
interpretation and execution, but weab in initiative and 
iiiiiependent organization. A.ccurate classification of teaAi- 
ers on tins basis wall enable tbe sui>erv’^Xsor to nutbe an inteUi- 


gentsbi.tement concerning tbe type of teaching position for 
■which the particular teacber is best adapted. 

The req.uirements in mabing lesson plans/ Tw'o types of 

ie^^on plans should lie reciuxrcd of teachers who teacb under 
close superv ision, eitlier in tlie public schools or in n training 
TUe Srst type U tbe nreelily lesson plan. Tbe pur^ 


school- 
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pose o£ tlie weetJy lesson plan, is twofold; namely, to train 
tlae teaolier" aliead worlc tliat cair actually be 

done tlaorouglily, and to train tire teaciier to do wiiat is 
planned out to be done. 'Tiie weeldy lesson plan sbouid be 
gone over by tlie supervisor and revisions suggested before 
tbe work of tbe weeb is startcd- 

■Two forms of tbe weeldy plan naay be used. Tbe first 
form sliould be for tbe work: planned a weeic in advance, and 
tbe second form, should be for tire woric actually accom- 
plished during the same week:. The first form may be desig- 
nated as the -d blank:, and the second as the JS blank. These 
blanks as filled out by the teachers should be kept on file in. 
the supervisor’s office- The progress of the teachers will be 
shown by the lessening difference between the data on the 
^ and JB blanks for the same week until they axe practically 
identical. The accumulation of J5 blanks fox successive 
years in the same subject will afford an excellent basis for 
determining the quantity of subject-matter that €»i.n be 
taught in the subject to a certain age or grade group of 
pupils. 

'W'eekly lesson plans. The more carefully the weekly 
plans have been prepared, the more reliable they will be 
as an objective basis for determining tire unit of subject- 
matter. reduced copy of each form that is used in the 

bJuiversity of DECansas Training School is given herewith. 
The actual size of the forms is nine and one half hy eight 
inches, and only one side of the sheet is used. 

■Xhe daily lesson plan. These represent a second type of 
plan, and should he worked out in detail and submitted for 
approval before the recitation. Tire teacher shoirld have 
time to make axry revisions that seem necessary for the im- 
provement of the plans- These plans should be made i-n 
duplicate, so that tire teacher and supervisor may each have 
a copy during the progress of tire recitation. The super- 
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vi-ior slioxxld give tlio leaclier tt, defiuit'e outline to follow in 
nial<ixig tiie daily lesson, plans. Siieli an outline sKouid be 
iiiclusi%'e, so tbat no items will be omitted Llaat ever occur 
in recitations. 'i^iie teaclier sliould understand tLiat not all 
of tiie items on tlie outline will enter into e%'ery day’s plan. 
Stjine recitations, liowcver, will involve all of tbe items to 
some oxtexit, Tlie outline slaould be practical ratlrer tlian 
ped:igogicall3' ideal. 'Xlie following plan is suggestive, and 
lias been found to be \isablc and practical: 


I>ATI.Y LeS-SON 

Class .and snbjoct TcacUor 

1, As-sigmaent of a<ivanco lesson — - >Jumber of miuufces- 

а. At beginning or eloso of pciioil? 

б, Outluio- 

2. Ituvicw — Is’ambcr of minutos. 

a. Groniicl to bo oovered. 

b. IDf.'fiiiitc questions or outline. 

o. ipislributocl tlirougli tlie recitation, or all at one time? 

3- Tiio day’s lesson I^nmbcr of lunintcs. 

a. I’urpose. 

b. Quinizing the preparation of the pupils. 

<11 Definite ciucstious or outline. 

c. r)ov>..lopment of points tliut tlio stuaj' of tlio pupUs was 
not cxpectcxi to give. 

<1} Outlme- 
<2) Devices. 

d. XntrochictioiA of new or supplementary material. 

<1) Outline. 

Oriil Number of minutes. 

it. Sjixieial points to be practiced. 
b- Devices, 

c. ^Materials. 


plans. TUe practice of ipaking de- 

rr.ul,a i-xiportant means of 

tr.immp teachers to accompUsli w-Uat the%- plan to do V 
f^rcat deal of toac aad eaergy is lost throa^h poor toaeirma. 
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and one of tlie cliief causes of poor teactiing is iaclc of defi- 
niteness. Tlie teaelier wlio plans defirdtely wiiat is to be 
done during a recitation and bolds ratlier strictly to tbe 
plan will refine bis teacbing performance many fold- lie 
will not be easils^- sidetraebed, but will bring everything to 
bear upon aceomplisbing Avbat be set ont to do. 

^\.notber eSect of tbe jDractice of malcing detailed lesson 
plans is that of developing tbe babit of ba\ang a wortb-wbile 
goal. I?be Arery fact tbat one attempts to work out a defi.- 
nite procedure in teacbmg a lesson impels bim to baA^e a 
definite goal toward wbicb be will Avorlc. Tberefore tbe 
assignments tbat tbe teacber makes ndU. become more and 
more definite. Tbis will be especially true if tbe teacber 
prepares tbe detailed lesson plan for teacbing tbe lesson be- 
fore tbe assignment of tbat lesson is made. Tbe teacber 
wbo plans tbe details of tbe recitation, before making tbe 
assignment of tbe lesson, will not be so likely to assign too 
mucb or too little to be accompbsbed in tlxe recitation period. 
Tbe more definitely tbe teacber bas planned tbe teacbing of 
tbe assignment, before making it, tbe more definite will be 
bis instructions to tbe pupils in directing tbem in tbeir study 
of tbe assignment. 

X-esson plans do not lead to mecbanical work. Tbe mak- 
ing of detailed lesson plans does not make mecbanical 
teacbers- Tbe teacber wbo foUoAV's tlie practice soon be— 
couaes skilled in anticipating tbe reactions of tbe pupils, and 
AA'ill find little need for modifications of tbe planned proced- 
ure during tbe recitation. "S^Iien modification is needed, 
bowe'V'ei*, tbe teacber wbo bas worked out a clear, definite 
sebeme of procediure is better prepared to make tbe proper’ 
modification in tbe face of tbe recitation situation. In tbe 
first place, tbe teacber bas sometbing definite to modify, and 
can, tberefore, make a definite modification to nreet a definite 
situation. Tbe teacber wbo is capable of making an intelli- 
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gent, detailed plan for* teaclxing a lesson will tae intelligent 
enougli to make intelligent moclificatioxis of tlie procedure 
as tke recitation situation may demand. 

'T'lie practice of making detailed daily lesson plans will ixot 
make tiie reactions of tlie pupils meclianical ox' rol> tlxem of 
tkeir spontaneity. In otkex words, tlxo pupils will xxot be 
sacrificed for tire plan. 'Tlxe teuclxer {xians for tlxe pupils in 
making lier progrtxm of jxrocedure in teaclxing. Tlxe various 
possible reactions are anticipated, and tlxe plan undertakes 


to set up a scientific psycliologictxl Ixandling of all tlio fac- 
tors involved in tlxe recitation, so tbat a defiixitel 3 ’^ attainable 
goal nxay be most effectively readied. Tlie more definitely 
tlxe teaclaer plans, tUe less likely he will be to lose sight of 
the vital interests of the pupils. 

They clarify thinking for the beginner. l?*inal)y, tlxen. 


one may say that naaking detailed lesson plans clarifies 
02X0*5 thinlcing and gives a perspective of teachixjg problems 
that cannot be got in any other way. One must get away 
from the generalities of pedagogical principles, and get down 
"to tlxe specific details of actual proccdxxre if he is to make any 
progress in becoming skilled and efficient in conducting the 
recitation, A. comixrehension of general laws and principles 
is essential, but specific applications or exliibitions of these 
laws in particxilar acts, in the teaching of particular lessoixs, 
^ the only process by which the teadiing performance can 
be refined and rendered effective. The teacher who thinks 
in broad, general ternxs of pedagogy in planning a lesson will 
not discriminate sharply between the essentials and the xioii- 
essentials. Sndx a teacher may keep iix the general direction 
and may make a good deal of a show of the recitation per- 
formance, bnt he never kjxows snrely and accurately when 
he has arrived. On the other hand, the teacher who conx- 
^ definite subject-matter form, 

to definite forms of devices, imd to systematic teeWque, 
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will Icnow quite accurately wlien lie lias accomplislieti a 
specific piece of worlc, 

It.elative recitation time to be given to oral and to written 
work. 'I'lxis varies according to tke subject, tlie size of tlie 
class, and tlie lengtii of tJae recitation- Eitiier device may 
be used too exclusively for securing tlae best results. Tlie 
tendency to fall into tbe babit of relying almost entirely 
upon tbe one form or tbe otber makes it important for tbe 
supervisor to suggest tbe value of eacb form and tbe relative 
em^pbasis tbat should be given each. 

Time for quizzes, relative number and character of ques- 
tions. Tbe time for bolding quizzes may vary according to 
tlie amount of empbasis tbat tbe supervisor wishes to give 
to this phase of the teacher’s work. Short quizzes may be 
held at the completion of definite phases of subject-matter. 
They may also be held at stated periods, such as every six, 
Xiixie, twelve, or eighteen weeks. "Whatever practice the 
supervisor desires to have followed, he should indicate 
clearly in these instructions to teachers. 

The relative number of questions and their character 
should also be indicated. Teachers tend to ask too many 
questions for the length of time the pupils have to write- 
They also tend to ask questions that are too largely memory 
tests. The character of the questions should be determined 
by the nature of the subject, the purpose for which it is 
being taught, the maturity of the pupils, and the relative 
emphasis that has been placed upon content material and 
formal material in presenting tlie subject. 

The supervisor should also indicate the procedure in. 
grading quiz papers. This should be determined by the 
nature of the subject and the purpose of the quiz. If the 
quiz contains different types of questions, such as memory 
questions, reasoning tests, tests of application of principles, 
etc-, it is likely that tlxe types should have difirerent value 
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on tlie basis of one lxun<lreci points for tlxe wliole QUiz- Tlio 
amount of value tliat slioulcl be nttadrecl to tiie form of tlie 
answer, and tlie value tliat sHouIcl be gi%’en to tlxe intelli- 
gence or cori^ctness of procedure* sboulcl be definitely de- 
termined and indicated. 

Frepaxation of lessons. Tbe length of time that the 
pupils should spend in the preparation of the ditiexenfc types 
of lessons, such as the lesson demanding the xnaster>" of new 
subject-matter, and the lesson demanding practice upon 
material that is understood, will of course var^'. -Vs a rule 
the lesson demanding practice upon material already under- 
stood should taUe more time than the one demanding the 
mastery of new subject-matter. The reason for this is that 
the pupils are better prepared to carry on tills t^'pe of study, 
and can work longer wdth less danger of falling into errors and 
becoming discouraged. The lesson demanding mastery of 
new subject-matter may be developed ver^’ largely through 
the recitation period. Therefore the preparation for such 
a lesson should usually demand less time, but more concen- 
trated. effort. 

Section summary. The supervisor should begin to direct 
the thinking of the teacher in preparation for his teaching 
performance as well as during the progress of hi_^ tcsaching- 
The fundamental points upon -which the teacher's thinking 
should be directed are: “The important distinctions that set 
off method, device, and tecliniqne from each other; the 
essential characteristics of method, device, and technique 
that should be thoroughly mastered; the making of weekly 
and daily lesson plans; the relative emphasis, in the recita- 
tion, of the oral and written work; the holding of qiiizzes; 
and the demands upon pupils in preparation of their lessons. 
Carefully prepared detailed outlines are the most economi- 
cal means that the sujjervisor ti ixse in accomplisiiing this 
task systematically- 
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1 . t-ioli-ot Olio of the- fiiini.itiioiitiil t-lvsil* ialiir> svil*Jcot^^ iit.<l inrilto 
iLik oiitliiio thivt liio jioiiiti* *t.,. to it. <J tcc'U- 

tiivftio •:tc^or<iii;>5 ll.o ii* tliJ-* 

•2. NIiiI.o iiii oiillitsi* <jf Iuxl^ii'> of tlisxl oj»£sly to tJjo t' 

t>f tliv* -^Kotctl liiitJor 1. sxl»<-»'^o. 

3 sJolw'ot oixo of tito h5i^li-£.oliool s^uljjvoli., utxd in.tKt* an ocitlino its under 1, 
e 

1. n.n outline of .'»j>e«'5lio of i>lrxll llzal upply- to tiie leiicliini; 

of the zi. aliove. 

■3. Alixl.e it forn*. tliixt >ou woiild reoc/mmend to te-cieljcrsi for xi^sc in 

O. tTrilicnte tlie tUiily form f<ieen in tlie clmi>tcr, and makt? 

it form tlxat joti tltiizlc !«.• more Itelfifiil to tlie teiteher. 

T. t?el<.ct one cle»*.enlar> -ft.e!toot 4»uljjcct, iuxl determtno tfie relati%‘£t 
amount of lime tJiat isltoulti Le f^tvexi to oral und ivritlcn ivoric in llio 
daily rv-eitiition- 

S. one liijjU-sseliQol sul>Jcet, ami «Ictcmune tlic relative amount, 

of time that .shouhl L>o 4 ji\cn to oral ami written \>orIc itt tlio d.txly 
Tveitalion. 

l>. ,Mahe axt oulttr.o of liie >>\iy^cstioni5 tfvat j»oii wonlil fiivo tfve tcaelicr 
of tt flf tli>sn^<.le stritliinelic ct.t.2v9, aj> to the time for holclin;; 
uMtt tlie relative tiumljer xukI the eliaraoler t>f <iuiz <^ucAtioniS. 

10. Nlahe an out line of the .-\tions that >on i>ouhi t«i\e tlie fcnclicr 

of IV hiyli-.-.eliool j»uhivet, ua* to the time for Ixohlin^ ri,ui£ze,3, ami 

relalise nariil-x.T atul eharaetcr of <iuiz c}uestion^. 

11, Select an elomcnl.i.ry-aclM^^.il aubjeol, and determine tlic aniouzit of 
time the pujisla ^lioultl .'vi>end in the i>rei»nn.»lion of a t.porifictl new 
i>ulijcct-timt-ter lesson. l>clenuIno tlie amount of time tluit s»ho\iId 
l>e »peiit in iireparalion of a le^^on on pruellec material in tlie &c.£x-e 
sulijcet, 

1'2- i^Ieet a hiijh'^^hoiil i,ul.>Jcct, and dclerniino tlie amount of time the 
pii;>il:3 jshxJuKl ‘ijyeml rn the prejj.irsition of a sj>et*Ificd now s»ul>ieet- 
tiialler le^v^-on. l.>etermino tlie amount of time that sihould l»e 
in iaroparjition of a le*ison on i>riteltee m^ilerial in the i.anie auLject. 

i?. jifud^ 

JSupoi’V'isotl stutlv iti iijictl Itcro to iiioiiit ovc-r\* jiltiiso' of tlio 
toitclier's \NorI< tlittt aids tlio in tlio iiisister^' of sul>Jcc*t- 

iiijttlor, foriiiatioit of study' luiUiti,, puttin'; fortlt crotisisleiit 
effort in the .study' of the suhjoet, iiiiii ixa developinj^ poM er 
of tuiiily-sis, teehnictue of ot^tiiii^utioii of stihjeet-iiiatter, and 
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ability to apialy knowledge to new situations. Tlie cliief 
■ways in 'vvbicli. tlie teacber may effectively supervise tb.e 
study of pupils are as follows: 

Tbe recitation. 'JTIie recitation as an. effective means of 
directing tlae study of pupils sbould involve at least tbree 
important items- 

X. Tito lessorh assign-nhent^ Tbe assignment of tbe lesson 
should be clear and definite. The assignment should enable 
the pupils to know what to do and how to go ahout it. The 
pupils should he required to take full notes on the lesson 
assignment, so that they will not depend upon memory for 
guidance in their study. The assignment should include 
instructions in the use of textbooks and other helps that the 
pupils should use in the preparation of the lesson. 

The definiteness of the assignment should be emphashsed. 
The pupils should have clear-cut problems to a-ttack^ and 
th&y should realize fully what they are to accocax;>lisli hy 
their study. They should also know "what they must do to 
accoixiplish these definite results. In other words, the as- 
signment should indicate the procedure that really consti- 
tutes study of the .subject-matter assigned. 

The TecitcLttoyt, demands. The recitation should make 
such demands upon the pupils that they will be compelled to 
prepare the lesson in the way that they have been directed. 
This means that the recitation must deal with the subject- 
matter assigned for that particular recitation, and it must 
be dealt wit.h in the way that the assignment indicated it 
would he taken up. The recitation should not introduce 
new demands for which, the pupils have not prepared- This 
does not mean that new poin'ts may not he developed, but it 
does mean that the development of new points must demand 
the use of the preparation that was made in studying for the 
recitation. 

One important item is that the recitation shoixld keep 
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up tlae a^sigii.ri3.eri.ts. Teacliers som.etim.es make stioli 

erroneous plans for tlxeir assignments tliat tlrey keep falling 
fartlaer beliind -svitli tlie recit-ation until -tlie recitation never 
gets to any of tke lesson assigned, tire daj’" before, and even 
does ixofc toizoli on any of tb.e lesson assigned tivo days be- 
fore. In suclr cases tbe teaclier usually goes on assigning 
tire advance lesson as if tbe recitations were keeping rigbt 
up ‘witb tbe assignments- TTbe result of sucb a condition 
is tbat tbe pupils soon cease to study tbe assignment w^itb 
ixny degree of seriousness. 'X'bey do not know •wben tbey ‘wdll 
get caugbt up witb tbe game, so tliey take things easily- 
Teachers should be cautioned against falling into such a 
habit. They should be advised as to the best way in which 
to extricate themselves in case they do get caught in this 
unfortunate situation. Careful study of the proposition 
that the recitation should make sucb demands upon the 
pupils that they must study in tbe way that tbey have been 
directed will enable tlae teacher to avoid this unfortunate 
situation. 

3. Sizi/ly <ixLT‘incf iJte reoitcttioit.^ The recitation should be 
a continued study of the subject, rather than a mere c^uizzing 
for facts which have been memorized in preparation for the 
recitation. This should be true especially when the recita- 
tion involves the study of new subject-matter- Sonae reci- 
tations must be for drill, and others for reviews. I^Xost 
recitations, however, that demand study at all on the pax-t of 
the pupils should be genuine group-study periods of 'the 
cooperative type. This idea of tlxe recitation needs to be 
emphasized. The more that teachers plaix to use the reci- 
tation as a nxoans of directing the study of the pupils, and 
of leading them farther into tire subloct-matter than the 
individual study of the jrupils will take tlxenx, tbe more effec- 
tive tbe teaching will be aixd. tbe better tbe study habits of 
the pupils will be. 
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One importtint point tlaat can and slionld I>e brouslit ont 
an tlie study recitation is tlaat of indicating clearly to tlie 
pupils tlie subject-matter tliat sbould be learned, and. memo- 
rized just temporarily, a means to an end in study, and tlie 
subject-matter tbat sliould be learned permanently. Pupils 
sliould be guided in tbeir memorizing practices so tliat eacli 
type of subject-matter ■will be learned most economically. 
Tlie teaclier should guide the study of tlie pupils in sucli a 
way that the pupils will know when they are ready to spend 
time upon the thorough memorization of a unit of perma- 
nent subject-matter. Outlines and other devices should be 
given the pupils that will take the place of memorization 
during the development of tlic unit of subject-matter that 
is to be permanently memorized after it has been thoroughly 
worked, out. 

Supervised s-tudy period. Some schools have adopted a 
plan of double periods for the classes in which they desire to 
carry on supervised study. The teacher conducts recita- 
tion for half the double period, and guides the study of the 
same group for the other half of the period. This plan as- 
sumes that every day the group should or will be assigned a 
lesson that rec^uiros study of the analytical, interpretative 
sort. Therefore the teaclier is to supervise the study of the 
lesson, and later have the recitation that tests the resul'ts of 
the -study. If the suggestion tliat has been made above is 
followed, namely, that the recitation should be a continued 
study of the lesson rather than a mere testing and quizzing 
of the pupils on the facts studied, the supervised study period 
as something set apart from the recitation will be unneces- 
sary. Whether the regular recitation period is utilized For 
a supervised study performance, or regular periods other 
than the recitation are set aside for such supervised study, 
the procedure of the teacher should be practically the 
same. 
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Tlie following oixtline is suggestive of tlie teclmic^ue tHafc 
xnay be X^racticeci : 

Group study, 

1, liaise speciSe problems. 

2. Suggest relevant subjeot-matter tliat will aid in tlie solution 
of tbe problems. Tilts sbonld include tbe kinds of materials 
and tbe source of tlic materials- 

3- Suggest means of sifting and selecting relevant facts, princi- 
ples, laws, etc- 

4- Suggest means of testing and verifying results. 

G. Indicate subject-matter tliat is to be used purely a means 
and subject-matter tbat is to be learned as an end- 

6- Give special attention to individual differences tbat are due 
to t 

a. Sesr- 

h. ^ge. 

c. Stage of mental and physiological development. 

d. Erevious training and experience. 

0 . Xaduence of economic and social conditions. 

y. Status of bealtb. 

Individual study conferences. TJae teacher shovild have 
individual study conferences with every pupil who is not 
getting along well in his work. These conferences should 
follow some definite techniejue of procedure. The following 
suggestions may be helpful ; 

1- Seek out particular weakiicsses- 

2. Vary tbe point of attack upon subject-matter to meet the in- 
dividual needs of pupils. 

3. R-aise specific problems- 

4. Suggest relevant subject-znatter that will aid in the solution, 
of tbe problems. Tbis should include tbe kinds and tbe 
sources of materials. 

G. Suggest means of sifting and selecting relevant facts, princi- 
ples, rules, etc. 

6. Suggest means of testing and verifying results. 

V. Stimulate initiative and secure maximuxn effort. 

5. Indicate subject-matter tbat is to be used purely as a means, 
and subject-matter tbat is to be learned as an end. 
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9. Give special atteatiori to iadivadual difTercnces tliat are due 
tx> : 

< 3 - 

&_ -A.ge- 

c. Stage of zncntal aad pliysiological clevelopmeat- 

<1. Previous training and e:3cp&nien.cie- 

e. Influence of economic and social conditions. 

J"- Status of liealtli. 

TVTatrpwi-tj^ worlc- Teacliers sliould have a clefinite plan, for 
gixiciing pupils in mating up worlc that has heeu missed- 
*rhe follotviug items are suggestive of the teehrdi^ue that 
might vs-ell he adopted. 

1. Techniciue in turn tiling ma Ice-up work is important and should 
involve : 

a. A. definite assignment of prohlems and xoaterials. 

A definite form in -whicli the ivork is to he suhmittctL 

c. A definite time for the worlc to he conipleted* 

d. A definite moans of testing the elnoienoy of the -wort- 

The teacher should have au ample supply of supplemen- 
tary material that may fc>e used for mahe-up worh instead, 
of tlic material that was used in class w'hile the pupil was 
ahsenh The same problems should be presented and the 
same habits and shills reqxiired as have been given to the 
class. Presenting the same prohlems'with different materials 
u.voiels the possibility of the pupil*s copying another pupil’s 
worlc instead of really making the work up. 

hiterature on. study. *rhe teacher sh o-iild put literature 
into the hands of the pupils which gives practical informa- 
tion and suggestions as to habit formation and self— govern- 
ment. Supplement this literature with a definite list of 
habits that ■will he helpf'ul in learning ho'w to study the par*" 
ticuJar suhject. 

"Two "types of conference are suggested as 
good devices for keeping in close contact with the develop- 

of teachers; namely, group conferences and individual 
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conferences. Bolfi types axe important and essentiaJ. to good 
snpexN'ision. Tire tecHnigne of directing tiiese conferences 
■will l^e discnssed in some detail in Section C. 

Training in nse of standard tests and scales. Standard 
tests and scales lia've been tliorouglily enougii estatilislaed 
now so tliat tiiey may be used to great ad'S'antage in deter- 
mining pedagogical problexns. Tbe use of sucb tests and 
scales, liowe'\’^ex, is accompanied by certain dangers wliicli 
can be a'v^'oided only by a tborougb. understanding of tbe 
purpose and nature of tbese tests. 

One of tlxo most important points tbat slrould be gi^v'en 
cai^ful consideration is tlic fact tliitt anytlring tliat is stand- 
ardised is necessaril^*^ limited in its function. -A. standard is 
designed to measure a certain tbing and notlxing else. A. 
standard test only tests tliiit for wlzicli it bas been designed; 
Ixence It nrust not be talcen as a measure of otlier tilings. 
Tlie silent-reading tests, for example, are designed to test 
tlie speed and acciiracy witli wliioli tbe pupil reads assigned 
material. Tliey do not test tlie pupil’s ability to appreciate 
and enjoy wliat lie reads. l>Jettlier do tliey test Iris ability 
to work out tire meanings of new and difBcult words, and to 
clioose appropriate meanings wliere more tlian one' con- 
struction miglit be put upon tlie words. In siiort, tliese 
reading tests are limited to measuring just a small part of 
tlie mental results tliat training in reading sbould de^^elop in 
tbe mind of tbe pupil. 'I'bis small part of tlie mental re- 
sults is bigbly important, Ixower'^er, and it sliould be meas- 
ured in -tlie tborougb way tbat tbese tests enable it to bo 
measured- Tbe frequent use of tbese tests will enable tbe 
teacber to locate definitely tbe indii^idual needs of tbe pu- 
pils in silent reading. Tbe range of indb’^idual differences 
ui tbis i-espect can be accurately establisbed, and tbis will 
enable tbe teacber to distribute bis time and energy to best 
advantage in bringing all tbe pupils up to tbe desix^ed stand- 
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ard of efiBoieney. UMoTeover, ‘tlie use of tlie tests enables tlie 
teaelier to measiixe tlae relative value of tlie various deduces 
anti teclmiciizo tlaat Ire may employ iti endeavoring to ac— 
complLsii tire desired results. 

On tlie otlxer liand* tire teaclier must employ otlrer means 
tban tire standard silent-reading tests in tire measuring of 
tire ottier mental results tliat are desirable to secure in read- 
ing. If standard tests are available for measuring any of 
tbese other results, they should be used for measuring those 
particular tilings, but if no sueli tests are at hand, then such 
unstandardized nieans as e>rperience has proved best must 
be used. 

Value of tests in grading and. promoting. second point 

that is of great imiaortance is the relative value of the stand- 
iird tests and the unstandardized tests in determining the 
grading and promotion of pupils. If the mental results that 
are measured by the standard tests are the most important, 
then the tests may be used very largely for the purpose of 
doterminiug promotions, but the teacher should be very 
sure that these results are not given more "height than they 
really merit. The mental results that have as yet never 
been standardized may be the most important ultimately, 
if not non*, and they should be duly evaluated determin- 
ing grades and promotions. .^ter all, it is only the formal 
aspects of training that best lend themselves to standardiza- 
tion. The enriching, the broadejuing, the character-making 
asTiects of education arc much more difHcult to standardize. 

®^theless, as ultimate outcomes of education, they arc 
more important than any form of standardized habit or sidll. 

Standardized tests and standardized skills. TVliat, then, 
is the pedagogical relation that should esist between the 
standardized skills and tlic unstandardized outcomes of edu- 
cation? The relation is that of means to an end- The 
standardized aspects of training should be the m of 
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furtliering tlie unformalized processes of mental develop- 
ment* miey sliould free tire mind of ttte learner from tlie 
consideration of its formal development by becom ing so 
tliorouglily liabit tiiat tlxey function antomatically- Tire 
great danger is tliat tliese standaxdized aspects of training 
wili be made too mucli tlie end of education, and tliat so 
mncli time 'will be given to tbese tools for tbeir o wn sates 
tliat tbe more vital issues will be neglected. In otber words, 
tbe danger is tbat education will end "witb tbe mastery of 
formalized, standardized liabits and skills wben it sbould 
just be beginning. "Tbese standar’dized skills must be mas- 
tered, and tbe standard tests are tbe best means yet devised 
for kno%ving 'wben tbey have been mastered to a satisfactory 
degree, but education to be highly effective must always go 
beyond the stages of attention to formal things for their own 
sakes. 

Some knowledge of their use a. necessity*. 2^ot only 
teachers, but supervisors and administrators, need to know 
the limitations of the functions of standard tests. The 
supervisor can be greatly aided in measuring the efficiency 
of his teachers, in respect to securing results in those aspects 
of education that can be formalized, by the use of standard 
tests. The administrator can likewise use these tests in 
measuring the efficiency of his school S 5 ’'stem in respect to 
these formal aspects of education. The supervisor can de- 
termine definitely, by use of these tests, what teachers need 
most help in dealing wdth the standardized phases of sub- 
ject— matter. The administrator can use the tests to locate 
the particular schools or grades in his system that are vreak- 
est in respect to formal training- T'he danger is that the 
efficiency of teachers and the e^Sciency of the school system 
as a whole will be measured too much by the results seciired 
by the administration of standard tests, whereas these tests 
should be used to discover the time in school progress at 
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wliicli to stress the other inspects of education, and to use 
other valid means than these tests in. naeasuring the effi- 
ciency of teachers and the effi.ciency of the system as a whole 
in attaining the more vital outcomes of education. 

Shill in using standard tests and scales should he made an 
important part of every tcsacher’s training. rThe teehniQue 
of administering these tests can he acquired only through 
actual practice. .Ample opportunity for such practice 
should he provided, and it should he carried on under x-ery 
careful supervision xxntil the desired sldll has been attained. 
The results secured should be utilized to the fullest possible 
extent in locating indiA'idual needs, and in measuring the 
value of the various devices and the forms of technique em- 
ployed in the teaching of the subjects in which the tests are 
given- 

Sectxoxi summary. The teacher should be trained to di- 
rect the study of his pupils chiefly through; defluite, clearly 
understood lesson assignments; recitation demands that 
utilize and capitalize the preparation the pupils have been 
directed to mahe; and mahing most recitations a continued 
study of the lesson. TVliere a separate period is used for 
supeirs»^ised study, the teacher should master the technique 
of directing group study. The technique of directing in- 
dividual study through personal conferences shoidd he mxas- 
tered, and this should include a definite plan for handling 
niahe-xip worh. The teaclier should place literature on 
How to Study in the hands of the pupils. 

C3C-ASS EXERCISES 

1. nit ft an outline tliat "will IieTp tie teadier- »n nxating l es sor* assign— 

meixts definite and'clsarly understood. 

S. Xfake out in detail lesson assignxaents in two or more elementary— 
school siiluccts, in keeping vs^tli. your outline. 

3. Xlake out m de tm l lesson assignments £n two or more liigli-scliool sul>- 
Jects, in keeping with your outline. 

Give detailed suggesstions as to the demands in the recitations In 
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geograplay, aritlimetic, and readins that -would compel the pupils to 
study iji tlic way they were directed. In order to get along well iti the 
recitation. 

S. Give detailed suggestions as to the recita-tiori demands that you would 
ixuifce in high-school classes in history, algchra, tatin, English litera- 
ture, and one of the sciences, in order to control the hind of study 
preparation usade by the pupils. 

G. A-Iake a detailed study recitation plan for a lesson in one of the ele- 
mentary-school subiects. 

*7. IMahe a detailed study recitation plan for a lesson in one of the high- 
school subjects. 

8. Oriticize the suggested outline given in the chapter for the direction 
of group study, as to definiteness of organization, eomplctencss or 
esccssivcness of details, formalism, etc. Try to improve the outline 
for your own use. 

O. Criticize the outline for individual conferences, and znalvc a more 
usable pJan- 

lO. Select an elomentary-school subject, aud make a definite detailed plan 
for handhiig make-up work in it. 

7.1. Select a higli-school .sul>jcct« and make a definite detailed plan for 
handling make-up work in it. 

72. Select two or mom books on ££ow to Study that would be suitable 
to place in the hands of high-school pupils. 

73. ^Xake a set of instructions that you woxild recommend, for grade 
pupils, to aid tlicm in studying all lessons. 

74. Make a set of instructious for one subject that you would recommend 
for grade pupils to aid them in preparing lessons in that subject. 
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wliich to stress tlie otlier aspects of etiiication, and to use 
otHer valid means than these tests in measuring the effi- 
ciency' of teachers and the efficiency of the system as a whole 
in attaining the more vital outcomes of education. 

Shill in using standard tests and scales should be made an 
important part of every teacher’s training. Tire technique 
of administering these tests can be acquired only through 
actual practice. ^Vmple opportunity for such practice 
should be provided, and it should be carried on under very 
careful supervision until the desired shill has been attained. 
The results secured should be utiliized to the fullest possible 
extent in locating individual needs, and in measuring the 
value of the various devices and the forms of technique em- 
ployed in the teaching of the subjects in which the tests are 
given. 

Section summary. The teacher should be trained to di- 
rect the study of his pupils chiefly through: deflnite, clearly 
understood lesson assignments; recitation demands that 
utili^se and capitali 2 e the preparation the pupils have been 
directed to make; and maldng most recitations a continued 
stxidy of the lesson. Wliere a separate period is used for 
supervised study, the teacher should master the technique 
of directing group study. The techniqtie of directing in- 
dividual study through personal conferences should be mas- 
tered, and this should include a definite plan for handling 
make-up work. The teacher should place literature on 
hiow to Study in the hands of the pupils. 

CIUASS EXERCISES 

a-xi outliii,e that, ■will help the teacher Taaking lessoii assign- 
ments ilefinltc ami clearly nntlerstooel. 

out ^in detail lesson assignxELents in two or more elementary- 
school subjects, in Iteepins ATith your- outline. 

3. :yjfake out in detail lesson assignments in two or more high-school sub- 
jects, m heeping ■with your outline. 

Gi-ve detailed suggestions as to the demands in 


the recitations in 
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geograpliyi juitlimetic, and feadln^ tiiat would compel tiie pupils to 
study in Ui «2 way tlaey were directed, in order to get along well in the 
recitation. 

5. Give detailed suggestions as to tlie recitation demands that you would 
make in high-school classes in history, algehra, I-atin, English iitera— 
txire, and one of the sciences, in order to control the land of study 
preparation made hy the pupils. 

6. IMiake a detailed study recitation plan for a lesson in one of the ele- 
mentary-school subjects. 

*7. !XIake a detailed study recitation plan for a lesson in one of the high- 
school snhjects. 

8. Criticize tlie suggested outline given in the chapter for the direction 
of group studj", as to definiteness of organization, completeness or 
excessiveness of details, formalisn-i, etc. Try to improve the outline 
for your own use. 

£>. Criticize the outline for individual conferences, and make a more 
usable plan. 

XO. Select an clcmcntary-school subject, and make a definite detailed plan 
for handllixg make-up work in it. 

11. Select a hish-scliool subject^, and make a definite detailed plan for 
handling make-up work in it. 

IZ. Select two or more books on Sow to Study that would be suitable 
to place in the hands of higli-school pupils. 

13. ^Xake a set of instructions that you would recommend for grade 
pupils, to aid them In studying oil lessons. 

l-afc. Hake a set of instructions for one subject that you would Tecommend 
for grade pupils to aid them in prcparlug lessons in that subject. 
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S^HUSrCIPXES TOSrOEItLYIISrG TTTR set E CTIOIM OE 
TEOEQSriCaUE 

'Tlio purpose of stapejrvision. Tlaat. tlie svipervisor exists 
for tlae sake of the teachers who work iiticler his clLrection, 
and. for tlie sake of the pu-pils who work under the direction 
of the teachers, rxTay he stated as the first inax^ortant ijrin.- 
ciple in ^ood. sui:>ervisioix. This is a fnndaixientiil point of 
view, and e%-ery super\’^isor who holds this point of view ’will 
reiader more elBcient service than he could otherwise do. 
Supervisors too often look upon teachers and pupils as a 
naeans of exploiting thoir ideas about the teaching of their 
particular line or linos of work. They seek to show off their 
own performance and to attract attention to themselves- 
The x^rogress of the teachers under his direction should he 
the imnaediate concern of tiae supervisor, and indirectly the 
progress of tire pupils being taught by these teachers. 

This might be stated just tho opposite way and yet the 
meaning i-emain the same. That is to say, the super\'isor 
is interested directly in tire progress of the pupils being 
taught, and indirectly in the progress in teaclxirig of tlie 
teaclrers who are teaching xnrx>ils. In other W’ords, tire six- 
pervisor cannot secure the progress desired on the part of 
the pupils Ireing taught without securing the desired prog- 
ress in teaching on the part of tho teachers being supervised. 
Therefox'e tbe efforts of tiro supervisor should be centered 
ujjon the teaching performance of the teacher x>rimarily as a 
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n:ituiri3^ of jiccomplisliirji' definite desired results. l^eep tiie 
tcstielier in tlie foresround, tlien, slxoidd t»e tlae motto of tlie 
s u 13 e rv* i s o r. 

'■J.'iiis j3oiiit of ■view gi'ves tlie superv'isor a largo resporLsibit- 
itv’ in tlie training and direeting of tlie teacliers- Tlie suc- 
cess or failure of tiae teaclaers is to a considerable e^ctent tlio 
success or failure of tiae supervisor- Tlie supervisor sbould 
maice tlae teaclaers realize at Ibe outset tlaat lae is tlaere for 
tJae jaurpose of laclpiiag, axad tlaat tlieir interests are nautual- 
Tlie teacliers should be encouraged to regard tlae presence 
and efforts of tlae super^'isor as an oiaportunity for tlaena iia 
beconaiiag more effieiont and successful ns teaclaers- Tbey 
should feel free to consult tlae suiaervxsor at any and all 
times, and vixaon. any pliase of tbeir ■n'orlc upon ■vvliicla tlaey 
feel tlie need of assistance. Tn otlier words, tlae Icaclacrs 
should 1.JC made to feel that they sbould study diligently to 
discover the ways in which the super^’isor can serve tbem 
xuost- 

Supervision to develop independence and efficiency. 
'Fhat every act of the superv'isor should be for the purpose 
of malcing the teachers under his direction independent and 
eiliciexic, may be stated as the second fimdanaentaJ. principle 
in good super'vi^ion. One of the prime objects is to develoi> 
inclei^eiidciice on the part of the teachers. mais indeperid- 
ciico must come through the formation of right habits and 
the acciulsition of shill in ajii>lying these habits to the prol>- 
leius of teaching- 'L'lie sui>er%'isor must not let his techniciue 
of su|>ervision get in tlie way of the process of developing in- 
dL'ticntlencc and initiative on the part of the teachers under 
him. n'lie teachers must not only become independent and 
acfptiro the habit of talcing the initiati%"e, but they must be 
eliicient xiiid relisilile in their indepeiidenee. 

'^I'eaclicrs. though, may easily iTiitiato ideas that will not 
lead to good re^sults. d.*herefore the sxipervisor is respoiisi- 
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ble for tiie dovolopmertt of relia'bility' of jixcJgxooizt: as w^ell as 
t.tie Izabit of ini'tiative. In otlzer words, ttLe iiabit of liiidor— 
taleixxg new experiments to meet situations tHat is, initia- 
tive must t>e clxeeked t>y tlie praotice of proceeding upon 

some definitely accurate Ixasis tliat is significant. Tlie 
teaclxers must not foe encouraged to daslx into tilings spon- 
taneously in order to exliifoit initiative and originality. Tlie 
teclmique.of tlxe supervisor slxould tend to develop tlie relia- 
ble type of initiative and depeizdafole independence ratlxer 
tlzan th e spontaneous trial— and-error sort of independence 
and liapiiazard form of initiative tfoat xmdertalces new 
tilings, but seldom makes any tiling out of tliem tliat is 
wortfo. wfoile. 

Constructive work a necessity. Tliat tiie tecimiciue of 
tile supervisor sliould be constxuctive, and not destructive, 
may be stated as tlie tliird ftmdamental principle in good 
supervision- Tliis is of fundamental importance, and 
should be followed in selecting tlie technique of the super- 
visor. It is likewise one of tlie most difficult principles to 
follow. AH criticism tends to be destructive. One must 
not lose sight of the fact that often before one can build one 
must destroy that which stands in the place of what is to be 
built. Destruction, therefore, may be tlie preliminary step 
of real constructive procedure. As a rule, however, the de- 
struction of the undesirable is brought about best by the 
substitution of the desirable. Tu other words, the processes 
of destruction and construction are simultaneous, instead of 
consecutive or alternative. 

A really destructive criticism, then, w^onld be one that 
merely destroys or attacks an existing practice without sub- 
stituting anything in its place. Such criticism is never help- 
ful, and never has a good effect upon, the relations between 
supervisor and teachers. Such a destructive procedure is 
not only not helpful, but it is even dangerous for the super- 
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^-jsor. Tlie supervosor -wlao finHg; fault, picks flaws, and cen- 
sures witliout sliowing clearly tire practice tliat siaouldL be 
followed, and witliont slio^vdngf 'wlxat tire xesnits of better 
practice would l::e, 'will soon lose tire confidence of liis teacli- 
ers. _Yiiy one can find fault, but wlro can sbow b.o'w to mend 
tiie defect? Tlrat is tlie critical point for tlie teaelier, and 
tire super%"isor slrould practice suclr teclmique as to meet 
tills critical test fairly and satisfactorily. 

Supei-visory teclmlque not unvarying. Tliat tire tecli- 
nique of supei^dsion sbould be modified to meet tire varying 
conditions under wliiclr tire work of superidsion is carried 
on is a fourtlr important principle of supervision- act of 

teclmique is in and of itself eitlrer good or bad. Tire value 
of eaela act must be measured by tire conditions under wlriclr 
it is put fortlr and tire clraracter of tire results secured- In 
otlier words, tire superr’’isor sliould select Iris teelinique in, 
keeping witir tbe satisfactory outcome of Iris performance, 
nnd not according to some preconceived notion of wlrat 
orrgirt to constitute good tecbnicj_ue. If tire supervisor puts 
fortlr acts merely because tlrey conform to some concept 
tlrat lie bas of bow tbe work sbould be done, but fails to 
modify liis performance in tbe face of unsatisfactory results, 
be will look upon bis work as being well doire, and witb per- 
fect conrxrlaceircy be will lay tbe cause of failure to obtain 
desired results to otlrer factors, elements, or conditions tban 
bis own acts. Since bis own. acts were religiously pexf'ornied, 
and witb a regularity and definiteness that axe practically 
perfect, be is apt to feel tbat tbe unsatisfactory,'' results can- 
not possibly be due to sucb seemingly perfect teelmique. 
^I'beref ore, instead of looking about fox new poin'ts in teeb— 
niejuo tbat may possibly renredy tbe situation, tbe super- 
"v isor sbifts tbe responsibility irpon tbe teacbers supeivdsed, 
or upon conditions, etc. 

teebnique of supervision, sbould. be erm-rto -m ^ 
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L>g t^ivon. iis a. f3ftl\ importiiiit x^rinciple in i.lio supervi- 
sion. of iiistructioLt. 'i'lio nets of tlio supervisor in. directing 
tlxo Avorlv of toiLoliors slioulcl l>e of sucli ii elmmeter tliiil tliey 
will 0111x1310 Ixim to iiecrouiialisli ft of results witli ft 

miuiuxum of time niitl cnorj^y* Tliis oeoiii^my of time sirxcl 
energy must l->o iiiofXaurocl l>y tlio ultiiunto results of tlie su- 
I>orvisor*s worlc, zixiti not merely l>y (.lie immcciintcly ol>vious 
results. Immeclifxto results tlizxt fire good usually lay tlie 
foundation for ultimate results tliat are satisfactory ; tliere- 
foro teelmiciuo tlxat secures oxecllent immediate results is for 
tlie inostisai’t furidamcn tally correct. Sometimes, Iiowevor, 
tlie immediate results may lie meager or even nnsatisfactory, 
and yet tlie tocliniciuo iirficticod prove eventually to liave 
liecn correct becfiuso of t!ic ultimate results tliat were not 
aijparezit from the immediate outcome of Llic suiiervising 
activities. XJltimat<5 results ai’c tlic finfil test, for tliey fc>car 
fruit after tlie axitivitios of tlic supciwisor are no longer car- 
ried on in connection witli tlic worlc of tlio teaclior and. tlio 
efforts of tlio pupils. 'A'liereforo, in selecting tecliniciue on 
tlie Iiasis of its economy, tlie detormining criterion siiould t>e 
tlie ultimate results of tlio sujjervising activities, and tliese 
results must Ije estalilislied t>y experience ratlier tlaan t>y 
more tlieory. 

Ctiapter summary. TTlic supervisor exists for tlio sake of 
liis teacliers; lieiicc lio sliould make every act furtlier tlioir 
independonoe and efiicieiicy- I-Xis tcclmiciue sliould always 
t>o constructive instead of destructive, and modilictl to meet 
tlio conditions under wiiicli tlio supervision is carried on, 
and in sucli a way as to render tlie tecliniciuc most effective 
and economictxk 

Ct^\SS EXEXtCISJES 

1. Give tlorec or uioro ciio»es, frota your uxporictice, in -wliicIi ttic super- 
visor cliti not. exist for tlie su.lce of Ills teiieliers- 
S. Give lliroe or aiore fzxiiti your oxperieiiee, la wliiclx tlie supei> 

visor did exist for tlie saliu of liis teaeiiers. 
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y Give txvo or more e:3ca.mples, from 5 'oiir expertence, in wlijcli tlie 
sti|3cr'\'isor matie 1^5-g tenciiers indepezKlent:. 

4r- Give two or more czsmnples, from >*oiir experience, in inclz tfa.e super- 
■visor stifled tlie independence of tiis tcadiers. 

3 Give five illustmtlons of destriictive criticism of teaclains x’^tform- 
nnces. 

O Give five iUusLmtions of constructive criticism of teaclzlng perfoiin- 
arjccs. 

7. Give five illustmtions of liow tfic some point of tedmiciiie may l>e 
i^ood. In one situation and bad in nnotlier. 

S- GI'%e two or more cases, from your experience, in wlncli tlie tedmlque 
of tbe supervisor "nas not cconomical- 

O. Gtvc two or more examples, from 3''o\ir esjzerienee, of economical 
teclaniciue in supervision. 
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■Xeciiniqtie axid devices. TKe discu-ssion o£ tecKniciixe will 
involve some discussion of devices wliicls. are so closely in- 
volved in tile teeimiqvie itself as to be di£Hcu.lt to treat sepa- 
rately and yet be practical. GTliese devices were omitted 
under tiie regular discussion of devices in order to avoid 
needless repetition. In like manner and for tlie same pur- 
pose some degree o€ discussion of teclanique was given in tlie 
discussion of devices. Some few pliases of devices and teeb- 
nique iiave necessarily been given under both, discussions. 
This fact, however, will merely serve to emphasize their im- 
portance. In actual practice the supervisor must practice 
good technique in manipulating devices, and he must em- 
ploy good devices that enable him to execute efficient tech- 
nique. In other words, sometimes the technique must be 
adapted for the sahe of securing the best results from the 
device, but for the most part the device exists for the sahe of 
the technique- 

_Z. tli& teacher at 'ivorlc 

The supervisor must visit the teacher at work: in the class- 
room in order to become acquainted with his strong points 
and his wcalmesses. This aspect of the supeivisor’s work 
presents several important problems. These will be taken 
up in order and discussed in some detail. 

"VSThen should the supervisor begin visiting'? The teacher 
is given charge of the class, and is now to be held responsible 
for conducting it for a definite period of time. The super- 
visor has given the teacher full instructions concerning the 
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Visor ancl t:eaclier. rTlie more tliey ■wort: toselJLxer, tlie Ixetter 
t'hey will come to xxxLclerstu,ri<i one anotlxer and to appreciate 
oixe anotlier’s incli-viclvial cliaracteristies. 'I'lie more timid 
and self-conscious tixe teaclxer is, tlie more lie needs to lie 
visited in order tlmt lie may Imve ample opportunity to 
overcome liis wealmoss- Tlie time tliat tlie suiierwisor litis 
cliargc of tlie woxlc of tlie teaclier is all too sliort at best, and 
evezy day tliat passes is tliat xmicli opportunity gone for- 
ever. Tliorefore tlie logical time to be^n visiting tbe worb. 
of tlie teaclier is tbe ver;>' first recitation tbat tbe teacber 
conducts- 'Fbe visits should be for tbe W'bole period, and 
tliey should continue, as time permits, until tbe teacber bas 
tborougbly mastered tbe situation. 'X'be visits may tben be 
less freq^uent, but tiiey sliould continue to be relatively fre- 
eluent, as long as tliere is possibility of assisting tbe teacber 
in overcoming faults and in establisliing new babits of eflB— 
cient teaebing. Tbe main point for tbe supeirv’isor to beep 
in mind is tbat tbe performance of supei^dsion must seeb al- 
ways to fuTtber tbe develox>meiit of tlie teacber, and never 
to really get in tbe way of tbis development. Tbat is to say, 
all tilings considered, tbe teacber and tbe pupils under 'tlie 
teacber should be better off because of tbe presence of tbe 
supervisor in tbe classroom during tbe recita'tion. 

Entering tlie classroom. Tbe supervisor often bas to en- 
ter tbe classroom after tiie beginning of tbe recitation. He 
sliould enter in such a manner as to attract as little atten- 
tion as possible. 'Tbe super'\’'isor should not intentionally^ 
become tbe center of attraction as soon, as be enters tbe 
roonx. Tbe writer bas seen a superx'-isor come bustling into 
tbe room, in tbe midst of a recitation, interrupt tbe w^bole 
procedure to say, Good-morning, boys and girls,’* and 

*' Good-morning, bXiss IS.- .** T'ben ■woiiicl follow a few 

niinutes of animated consultation with tbe teacber or some 
stagy fussing around tbe teacher’s desb before finally set- 
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tling tioviTi a.nci alio wing tlie teaclier to go on witlr tlie wort 
ttiat b-aci been interrupted- 

i^resuraably' tliO only justification for sucli a cyclonic j-*er- 
formaxice was an attempt to crciitc a social situation an<l 
teacK tlie cliiltLren good manners. Tiae real eifeet, liowever, 
was tliat of maliing it apjaarent to every one tlaat tlie super- 
visor iiacl arrived, and. liis majestic presence must he prop- 
erly greeted and recognized before tlie worlc in band could 
proceed properly. Has sbow of entbusiasm and bis fussing 
around before tbe pupils were all for effect. He wisbed to 
seem important and to mabe bis visit seem to contribute 
immediately sometbing noticeable to tbe life of tbe scbool- 
Tbe real fact is tbat be contribiited bttle else tban a diver- 
sion. diversions inay be good, things occasionally, but 
znucb better devices tban well-paid supervisors could be em- 
ployed. to cx'eate biglily interesting diversions. 

X^osition of tbe supervisor in tbe classroom. Tbe super- 
visor sboulcl sit in an inconspicuous place in tbe classroom, 
but so as to be able to observe botb tbe teacber and tbe en- 
tire class. Blooms tliat are to be visited regularly by super- 
visors should Have desk chairs conveniently placed for tbem 
Tbese should usually be in tbe rear of tbe room, but they 
be near the front if tbe rooms are so arranged tbat tbe 
passing to tbe rear would attract more attention than 'would 
cbei'wise be tbe case. IVXost schoolrooms are so arranged 
as to have an entrance at tbe rear from a cloakroom or ball. 
"VVben this is tbe case tbo supervisor can easily enter quietly 
tbe rear and attract no attention other than, tbat tbe 
pupils become aware tbat be is present. *rbe supervisor 
sbovilcl not sit at tbe teacher’s desk unless be intends to con- 
duct the recitation, and has come primarily for tbat purpose. 

^^ ^ -son is obvious, *Xbe supervisor at the teacher’s desk 
xs more conspicuous than tbe teacher, and pupils cannot give 
undivided attention to tbe work of tbe recitation. bXore- 
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over, tlie teaelier is jylcicGcl in an awlcwarcl position, nndL finds 
it difficixlt to offset tlio feeling tliat tlie supervisor laas as- 
sutnecl a critical attitude and. a Judicial air. Tlie teaclier 
cannot Ixelp feeling tliat fie is on. trial before tixe fiigfi court. 
iSTot all teacfiers would feel tfiis embarrassment, and not all 
supervisors would create sudx an impression, no matter 
wfiere tfiey sat diu'ing tfie recitation, bxit many teacfiers will 
feel tfiis embarrassment; lienee tfie best plan is to folloAv a 
tecliniciue tliat precludes tiie forceful suggestiveness tfiat 
comes from talcing tfie seat of autfiority in tfie classroom. 

W^fien tfie supeiwisor sits in tfie rear of tfie room, or in 
some equally inconspicuous place, tfie teaclier is made to 
feel tfiat tfie supc3r\’'isor is for tfie time being a member of 
tfie class. 'X'fie teaclier in presenting tfie lesson to tiie pupils 
is also presenting it to tfie supervisor. IVXoreover, tlie super- 
visor and teaclier can develop a sort of team worlc tliat will 
enable tliem. to communicate witfi. cacfi otfier witliont tfie 
pupils being aware of tfie fact- I*'or example, tfie room may 
need a little ventilating, or adjustment of ligfit, etc. Tiie 
teaclier may not notice tfiese items until a glance from tfie 
supervisor directs Iiis attention to tfiem. Tfie teaclier can 
tfien tactfully look after tfiem in sucfi a manner as to create 
tfie least possible disturbance, and so lose tfie least possible 
time. Otlier suggestions may also be conveyed to tfie 
teaclier witfiout attracting tfie attention of tfie pupils. Tfie 
Iiossibilities of utiliaiing tfie place in tfie room to dii-ect tfie 
recitation in tfiis way sfiould not be neglected by super- 
%'’isors. 

Leaving tfie room- Tfie supervisor often finds it neces- 
sary’" to leave tlie room before tlie end of tfie recitation pe- 
riod. 'Wfienever tills is tlie case, tfie supervisor sfiould witli- 
draw in sucfi a manner as to attract as little attention as 
possible- Tfie supervisor wlio 'was mentioned above always 
made fiis departure as conspicuous as fils arrival. He must 
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tling down and allowing tlae teacKer to go on witli tlae work 
tliat had been interru-iited. 

Fresiirrmbly tlie onij'' justification for suclx a cyclonic per- 
formance was an atfccmiit to create a social situation and 
teach the children good manners. Tlio real effect* however, 
was that of making it apparent to every one that the super- 
visor had arrived, and his majestic presence must be prop- 
erly greeted and recognized before the work in hand could 
proceed properly. His show of enthnsiaam and his fussing 
around before the pupils were all for effect- tfe wished to 
seem important and to make his visit seem to contribute 
immediately something noticeable to the life of the school- 
The real fact is that he contributed little else than, a diver- 


sion. diversions may be good things occasionally, but 
much, lactter devices than well-paid supervisors conld be em- 
ployed to create highly interesting diversions. 

^ Position of the supervisor in the classroom- The super- 
visor should sit in an inconspicuous place in the classroom, 
but so as to be able to observe both the teacher and the en- 
tire class. Itoonis that are to be visited regularly by super- 
^sors should have desk chairs conveniently placed for them 
These should usually be in the rear of the room, but they 
inay be near the front if the rooms are so arranged that the 
passing to the rear would attract more attention than would 
ot er^se be the case. jV'Xost schoolrooms are so arranged, 
as o lave an entrance at the rear from a cloakroom or hall- 
vyien this IS the case the supervisor can easily enter quietly 
attract no attention otUer than that tho 
, 1 ^'=‘1°°:’“ lie present. The supervisor 

duct teacher’s desk nnless he intends to con- 

^^*1 1'^^ ‘^Prne primarily for that purpose, 
i mor^cosso- '““fc supervisor at the teacher’s desk 

undivided attenti*^ t**’«t^* teacher, and pupils cannot give 
Mdcd attention to the tvork oS tho recitation. More- 
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say, “Good-'liye, boys sintl girls,** a.Ti<I “Good-bye, IVIiss 
X. -.** 'Tiioii. lie ^oiilcl go s-vreepiiag out witli a. royal dig- 

nity tliat held the attention of the pupils until he was out of 
si'-clit and hearing. The supervisor who is attempting to do 
constructive educational work tlirougli training and. direct- 
ing tlie teachers -n-ill lind no advantage or benefit in such 
si>ecUicuhir, grand-stand performances. The clei>arture of 
the siiipervisor .should not be an event in the life of the school, 
unles^., perhaps, it Is a permanent departure. That would 
certainly he worth celebrating if the supervisor were like the 
one mentioned. 

The arrival of the superv'isor, the place he occupies in the 
clas-srooui, and his <leparture should all be in keeping with, 
tlie firat princixjle of toclinicjiic; namely, tliat the supervisor 
should c^dst for the sake of the teachers and pupils. The 
grc^itcr the j)o\\or and eilicioncy of the supervisor, the less 
conspiciiou.H Ills, presence needs to be in visiting the teachers 
in the classrooms. The person who resorts to malcing a 
sj>ectacul.'ir dl*»play of his performance of visiting has little 
to conuiicnd him, for he lacks valid ineans of making h^ 
work felt. In. other words, it is just a form of bluffing to 
liitle incilicicncy. Here, as in most cases, tlie person who 
soem^a to do the least is usually doing the most, and vico 
icr. it. 


hlaldng comments on the recitation. The supervisor 
should nmkc a gootl many notes on the recitation. This 
^.miihl bo done in such a manner as not to attract the atten- 
tion of the pupils and not to disconcert the teacher. The 
Uachcr will have some dUfioulty at first, no doubt, in over- 
touiiug the leudency to self-consciousness tliat the WTiting 
ot by Uie supervisor on the recitation during its prog- 

^ ,7 F>r<.^hn e. 1 he ch.i.raelcr of the note-.-* and cominents 
i.l U;t\e miieh to do with helping the teacher to become 
«-<-u^toinecl to Uie uole-ULkiug, so UiaL he w iU no longer be 
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distracted or made anxious by it- The notes should be an 
accurate account of what actually takes place and the com- 
ments should be suggestive rather than critical. j\'£any of 
the notes should be in the nature of diagnoses of the indi- 
vidual difficulties of pupils, as shown by the actual reactions 
during the recitation. These diagnoses will be very helpful 
to the teaciier, and will give him a basis for modifying his 
subsequent procedure. Such a concrete basis \vouId be very 
difficult if not well-nigh impossible for the teacher to secure 
during the progress of the recitation. An expert teacher 
should be able to do this sort of diagnosing in the midst of 
the recitation, but it cannot be expected of the teacher who 
is working under supervision. 

Delivering the written notes and comments. If feasible 
a conference between the teacher and supervisor should fol- 
low the class to discuss it in a way that would be most help- 
ful to the teacher. If circumstances do not permit this, the 
supervisor should, as a rule, leave tlie written notes, com- 
ments, and suggestions in closed form; that is, so tliat a 
glance at the outside will not disclose the contents. TJiis 
should be especially true when the notes must be left in the 
room upon leaving- If possible, tlie notes should be left in 
the office, or in a place prepared for that purpose, such as a 
box of jyig-eon-holcs xnarked alphabetically and conveniently 
placed for the use of the teachers in receiving written com- 
munications. This plan will avoid curiosity that may be 
aroused In the minds of the pupils and the anxiety that may 
be caused in the mind of the teacher. All written notes and 
suggestions should be in duplicate or triplicate form, so that 
the teacher and supervisor may each have a copy. 

As a final suggestion it may bo well to add tliat all visita- 
tion, supervision, and inspection of the work of the teacher 
should be open and at the same time inconspicuous, as has 
been suggested above. The visits of the supervisor should 
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never be of tl\e Ice yli ole-inspection, type* Tlic results of tlio 
inspection or visit slioulci nlwciys be submitted to tlie 
teacher. Tlae teacliei- sbould abvnys liave ati opportunity 
to exi^lain conditions for wliicli be is not responsible, and 
tliese explanations sliould be due eoJisidoration in 

evaluating tbe wortlx of tbe tcaeboi**s -woi'lc. 

0 . Critici^iiiff iltc 'ivorlc of ihc teacher 
Ou tlin e form for notes. Tlie supervisor sbould tnlce care- 
ful and accurate notes on tlio recitation, and base sugges- 
tions and Criticisms upon tbc actual acts of tlie teacber and 
reactions of tbc pupils. The worlc of taUing notes may be 
greatly simplified by using a regular printed form that con- 
tains practically all of tbe points tliat tbe sujservisor needs 
to cbeclw up on tbe recitation. This printed form sbould be 
so made that a carbon sheet can be used. This will enable 
tbe supervisor to give one copy of liis notes and suggestions 
to the teacber, and retain a copy for bis own reference. The 
following outline is suggestive of tbe points that might well 
bo included in such a form: 


Sttggesxbd Oxj for 1 N"oxei 3 

f- Physical coinlitujTvs. 

Temperature oC room. 

2. Quality of air. 

S. Posture of pupils. 

Good bousekeeping. 

5. IDiaeiplinc. 


fZ. ^Xeihod.. 

principles of 
netnnl prooedn,-e sUonld lie 
» for poinrins out defects and errors- 

fra ^ tT*' correct presentation of same les- 

son or phases of subjeot-mattor. or for presentation of 
tire succeedniE lesson it it employs the npplieation of the 
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sajne principles of mctliod. Tiiis outline slioulcl L>e in 
coiisiiiera.t>le detail, and slaoxild contain very definite 
constructive suggestions as to t-lie application of tlic 
principles of metliod- *l'b.e Icey to the principles of 
metliod tliat are applied in tlie teacliing of tlie lesson is 
found in tlae mental proce<lure of tlie ptii>ils, 'I'ixis is an 
important point, and one tliat sliould lie consciously ii\ 
tlxo mmd of tlae supervisor as iie studies tlie progress of 
t-lie recitation. 

ZZI, Z?evicc3. 

1. General. 

Cl. Xaolc of effeetive ones. 

b. "Wron^ use of 4 ;ood ones. 

c. 'Wrong dcA’ices used. 

c/. Good devices used. 

2. SpecJKiI. 

a. Xaclc of efTective ones. 

b. "Wrong use of good oues* 

c. Wrong devices used. 

<1. Good doN'ieos usc<i. 

Tlao supervisor sliould L>o careful to get ciuitc full dattt 
on tlic actual use of devices. Coiistrxictive suggestions 
sliould lie made as to liow tlio good devices tlxat were 
wroxxgly used sliould liavo L»een u-sed. 

ZV'. TccTi 71 iq n<y. 

1- CJuantitative data- 

cx. ^J^umlier of times eadi faxilt of tcc-finfcp/cr ivas eoiu- 
niitted during tlie time llic ^ujicn-I.-^or a.",- 171 the 
room. For «.*xaxui>le, tlie ttaclier may rcj>fat tlie 
aui»>\ers given l>y tlic i>upils twenty or tliirty tiuxL-s 
during a single rivitation^,. 'X'lie su|>ervi*or s!ic>uld 
niaWe iiceiirate observations and recortl tlieni. Ylie 
tciiclxor -will u-sually lie gre-itly iustoni.',! jt <1 to It iirn 
lie is i>raeticing sueli faulty tcellliiciue in .st> auto- 
iixatie a manner. 

Z>. ^sutnber of times eadi go*7tl {Xviiiit of te^’Imxtpie 

jiriicticet-l during llie tliue tlie sui>t^-r\‘KHt*r -was In the 
rov>iu- ''i’tiis uiigiit not be regiirtfe<f hy .is a. 

eritieisiu- it i*., however, a form of l>oi=itive ciiti- 
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cxsm that sHould uol: be overlooked. 'X'fie supervi- 
sor will do Avell to try to uiatcli e-very rtegative criti- 
cism witli a positive one tlrat needs to be retained 
ond perfected. 

2- Qualitative data.. 

a. Ffiect of specific acts of tlie teacher upon the recita- 
tion. For er^ample* the constant repetition of the 
answer of the pupils invariably leads to inattention 
and indifference on the part of the pupils. It also 
tends to slow np the recitation, and. thus decrease 
interest. It also consumes a great amount of valu- 
able time. 


Tlie supervisor should t>e careful to waxxx the teacher re- 
peatedly agaiast tbinkiua that because an application of a 
principle of method^ a use of a device, or a bit of techniejue 
is wrong hr a particular situation, it is always wr ong. On 
the other hand, the teacher sltould also l^e warned against 
tliin lcin g that because an application of a j^rinciple of 
method, a device used, or a bit of technique practiced is 
in a particular situation, it is always right. For e^c— 
ample, the repetition of the answer of the pupils by the 
teacher is not always a wrong practice in technique. Its 
practice, however, in general tends to produce detrimental 
effects such, as were pointed out above. Take as another 
exiiinple the asldng of the question first before naming the 
impil who is to answer. This practice is in general right- 
rhere are times, however, when it is perfectly good tech- 
nique to name the pupil before asking the question. In 
other words, the situation, the group of pupils, and sur- 
rounding conditions modify the practice in technique and 
deternune very largely whether it is right or wrong. The 
, ^ criticijsms and suggestions of the supervisor 

h-ddf persisteut in breaking up vrrong 

habits This should be espeexaUy true i 
of tcichniquo. 


: in regard to the habits 
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V. SubJeot-^ncUter. 

1. XfUclc of Icno'wlecige. 

2. Errors. Tiiese siiovilci be carefxally tabixlated. in order 
tliat tb-ey may bo bronglxt to tlie notice of tbe teaxslier. 

VI. Results. 

1. AccompIisIiTnent of aim stated in tlxe lesson plan. 

2. IKnowledgo definitely acquired by tbe class. 

S. Habits positively furthered. 

VII. AtJh&r&iice to l3sso7t -plan.. If clianges-were made, were they 
justifiable? Criticisms of the lesson plans should be made 
orally, and preferably they should precede the recitation. IsTo 
criticism of the teacher’s work should be made orally during 
the recitation or in the presence of the pupils. 

Rate of procedure Iix supervision. The supervisoi* ‘wrll 
find, it to be of great advantage to attack; only a limited part 
of tire above points at a time. The selection of a few of the 
most obvious and very vital points at a time, and careful 
consideration of these before talcing up axiother group of 
points, will bring the best results. The teacher cannot 
think and watch all the many points in technique and ap- 
plication of principles of method at the same time. If he 
tries to become master over a small group first, and then an- 
other small group, etc., until all the vital and fundamental 
points have been rounded up and practiced upon, the best 
progress will be made in habit formation and the most effi- 
cient permanent i*esults will be secured. 

3. Conjfc^r&nccSy and c7icc7cing~-up zcorlc 
Types of conferences with teachers. The supervisor 
should hold two types of conferences with the teachers; 
namely, groxip conferences and individual conferences. iV 
definite technique for conducting these conferences will go 
far toward I'endering them effective. The following points 
may well be characteristic of these conferences i 
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I. 


IX. 


Group coiiforeiiCGS. 

X. I^cot tlic groxip of teaoliers at fixed times, and for a. tlefi- 
xiite period. 

2. tlie teaoliers feel tfiat tlie conference is an oppor— 
tiiiiity. and not jnst a re<|uironient- 

3. Encourage xltc t^^acliers to raL>e tiie proljlems tliat lia-v'e 
come to tliem in tlieir v. orlc. 

-1. Tlirow esach individual’s ciuestion. axid problems open, for 
free discussion by tlie group. Stimulate tlie exc-liange of 
idoivs and comparison of experiences in dealing witlx tlio 
questions and problems. 

S. Eresent general suggestioivs and constructive criticisms 
in tlio form of ejuestions based ui>on data aecmuLilatcd 
during classroom vi-ait». 

G. Stimulate discussion of tlic suggc'stions and criticisms, so 
that the teachers themselves detemaino the corri.'ct nri'- 
swers and fommlatc tlie procedure that should be foI« 
lowed in setting up more dneieut practices. 

Individ.\ial ccuifercuces. 

1. 3iXeet each teacher for a personal conference at a definite 
time, preferably each week, to go over the le^on plans 
for the entire week. 

S. "Where feasible, meet each teacher for a short conference 
each day to go over the detailed daily lesson plan for the 
next recitation. 


3- Encourage the teachers to come individually to talk over 
their difficulties and to consult for udvdee on special 
problems. Ect tlicm ask for such conferences and ar- 
range the time. 

i. EiKjoiirsisc tlie teaeliers to come for ilitlH-iclual conferences 
regarding the written notes and comments made on par- 
ticular recitations. Stimulate the teachers to ansn er the 
problems that arc based upon these ivritten data ‘-o Umt 
they become their own critics. One of the important out- 
comes of superyfsioxi should be that of making the teaeh- 
^ er.» critical of their own x>^*'formances. 

‘S“S8‘=sUo,m cofstruotK-e critic-isins Ur 
dati° questroos ar-.d proUlcnrs b^rd ojr tho abor o 
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G. Encourage tlie teaclieTS l>y specific suggestions to infiivid.- 
uals to take the initiative in discovering and solving prob- 
lems o£ teaching. 

Chedsdng -tiie worlc of the pupils taught. This is to he 
done as a basis for constructive criticism of the work: of the 
teacher, as a means for guarding the welfare of the pupils in 
their progress in the subject or subjects taught, and to in~ 
sure justice and uniform i ty in giving niarlcs and assigning 
the credit that should be given the pupils at the close of the 
work- 

The supervisor should carry out a definite program of 
procedure in checking up the work of the pupils. The fol- 
lowing items are suggestive of what may he done to good 
advantage : 

1. Note the character of the responses made by the pupils in the 
recitation, as indicative of motivated interest in. the subject. 

S. Note the mdividual difierences of pupils as to general ma- 
turity of physical and mental development, background of 
knowledge and experience that is helpful in the study of the 
subject, and rate of progress in mastering the subject. Is the 
teacher adapting the course to meet these differences? 

3. Erom time to time make a record of marks that should be as- 
signed to the pupils, and compare with the marks given by 
the teacher for the same piece of work. 

4- Examine all quiz questions before they are given; examine 
and mark a set of examination papers of the pupils, and com- 
pare marks with those givei:i by the teacher. 

5. Give recognized standard tests kt appropriate times during 
the course, to discover whether or not the pitch of the course 
is standard and the rate of progress np to the normal possi- 
bilities. 

G. Test ability of the pupils to learn new subject-matter in the 
sanie field and in allied fields. 

' 7 . Erom. tune to time secure information as to the actual length 
of time spent in the outside preparation of the lessons. 

Assigning grades and. marks to pupils. The assigning of 
grades and marks is a vei'y difficult problem, and r-oquires 
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c'^collenfe tecIiniciTia to iiisiiTta acctirac’^’ itiicl f^iirric-iss. 'li’Iicro- 
fore tlie sui^ervisor, iii. carr>'ini; out tlio sutrj4C'»tioris> oiitliiiecl 
abovo, sIiohIcI wor)c out tlolinitc, clotiitlcil todiixlcjuu for 
grading and marking tUe Avorlc *>f llio Iccli- 

nique should involvo a. iiumher of slitnciiirdti. 

The following suggestions hiive j>ro%ctl i>ractic:tl; 

I. StaiuKircls of 'vvliith te r 

1. -V defijute «.>f fat-t mut-. 

S- -V lua^imuni aii<i iiiiutiiium «jt itccuracrv. ote-, iix 

special liabils midi c'Vills- 

3- definite evidence of achiev «. nwnt in gexicral axid 

skUls. 

H. A. range o£ marl^s \% hit h extemls a.- far hK'lt.»v,- the mini mum or 
mark ns it doej* alxjivo it. Kor • 'tamj>Ie, if 1> is jKi.nS' 
ioS» the marks should range from .V tv* Ct. The marks. 12, I-\ 
^ axe just as significant m )io»v* f;ir l>ejt>\v tiie ztixxii- 

mum the pupils fall as are .S.. IJ, C' in giving the uj>i>er range. 
A scheme of grading, that gives dc finite height to: 

!• Form, and 

2- Content, according to tlie i*at nre of the ^^ul>j».x^t and the 

phase of achievement that h. living Ivs^ltd. 

I\. A scheme of rtoording markc* that -^hos.* the achlevcmexit r 

!• (facts, hal>it:>); ai^il h> 

2. Fnits within the i>ha*4..>. For e^ainide. in arithmetic 
tlie pupil might liave a mark of A in kriovx !e«lge of com- 
mon fractions, and a mark of I> in decimaLs. r.ike\vL>o 
lie might have* a mark of li in c^f adding whole 

numbers, and a mark of E in acc-uraov. 


The supervisor should make everA.- clTort to oliiiiiuate the 
mtiuence of phys^ioal eondilion. mood, prejudice, iiartialitv, 
subject, ove--sFmpatJi>' for tiie 
pupil, etc., m gradmg and marking the tost^ 

sti^axy. si.pc-.^-Lsoz- .^houia vi,s:t the 

dailj- from lUo % orx He 

1-oom uiconspicuous position vvltilo zii tlie 

xoom. He Stoold nrake detailed notes on tlie work ob- 
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served, and deliver tliese notes to the teacher in such form 
and manner as not to distract or embairass the teacher. 
The criticisms offered upon the teacher’s work should cover 
points in method, devices, and technique, hut they" should 
be focused at first upon a few of tlae most vital points, and 
be gradually extended as the teacher develops. The super- 
visor should encourage the teacher, through conference, to 
discover and solve his own problems. Ue should safeguard 
the work of the pupils by checking up their work from time 
to tame, and grading them on their work. 

CX.ASS EXKRCtSES 

1. Give exazuples, from 3 ’oiir experience, of incorrect tcclinlque of enter- 
ingr* leaving, and position occupied in tlae room practiced by a super~> 
visor •wlien visiting a teacber at work. 

3 , Give examples, from your experience, of good tedmlQue in clossroozn 
visitation practiced by a supervisor. 

3 . ^Xake two visits to different classes at work and band In copies of tlie 
notes taken, during tJic %~isits, in tbe same form, tbat you would submit 
ibem to tbe teacher visited. 

*4. Z\Xake a blank form for the supervisor to use in criticizing the work of 
his teachers. Criticize the outline for criticism, of the teacher’s work 
that is given in this chapter, and show how it con. be improved. 

3 . iXTake five visits to different teachers, and hand in copies of lists of 
the most obvious vital points in method, de%*xces, and techniciue that 
might well be attacd^ed. first by the supervisor in. developing these 
teachers. 

G, Plan in detail a group conference with teachers you have visited, and 
show how you ‘would lead them to raise the teaclxing problems and 
carry on the discussion of theni- 

T". ^lake a suggestive outline that you might give to teachers to help 
then\ in becoming critical of their ov.-n. pexfonnances. 

S. Visit a class at work, report in writing the motives that seem, to influ- 
ence the pupils, and give the ti'pes of responses upon which you deter- 
mine the motives. 

f>. ■^’’isit £1 class at nork, and make a -nTitten report of the kinds and 
ranges of indi'V'idual diffexences discovered during the recitation. 
lO. yisit a clitss daily for a v»eet, and grade and assign marks to the class 
according to the suggestions given In this chapter under ** Assigning 
grades and marks to pupils.'* 
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Considera-tions in. estiiriating success. Tlio estimate of 


tiie success of tlac teacHcr is V>asecl upon two large considera- 
lions wiiicli are so related as to makie tlie xelati^•■e empliasis 
tliat sliovild Ije gi'^'en to eacl\ very difficult to deterixiLne. 'X’lie 
one consideration is tlie success of tlie teacher in mastering 
the prixicix^les of method^ his resourcefulness in inventing 
devices, his success in acciuiring shill of technique, and his 
independence of thought in analyzing new teaching situa- 
■tions and of action in meeting them. The other considera- 
tion is the results of the teacher’s work:, which arc sho'i%Ta. hy 
a careful cheching-up and measuring of the work of the pu- 
pils who are under the teacher’s charge. This second item, 
is the gauge that is used ordinarily by school people and the 
general public in deciding the success of the teacher, and 
very often the teacher is held responsible when the pupils 
and other individuals should bear the blame. The teacher 
might be highly successful from the standpoint of the first 
consideration, and still fail to accomplish the desired results 
in the Avorh of the pupils because he is too consciously ab- 
sorbed in achieving mastery over the items of mere teach— 
lug. Xf, however, the teacher has such mastery of the sci- 
ence of teaching that he subconsciously adai>ts it to the 
achievement of desired results in the w'orh and lives of his 


pupils, the failure of tlie pupils can surely not be charged to 
^he teacher. Conditions over "which the teacher may have 
no control may obtain to the degree that the most expert 
teaelung cannot succeed in accomplishing the desired re- 
sults. Conditions may be such that the pupils themselves 
not to be blamed for failure- 
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On tlie other* hand, the teaching may be poor, and. yet the 
pupils show very satisfactory results W’^hen their work is 
checked. That is to say, the pupils may be getting outside 
of school from other soixrces the training that the teacher is 
supposed to be giving them.. H!ence, judging the e^&ciency 
of the teaching, without seeing and carefully studying his 
work, by the tests which the pupils may be able to pass, is 
not sound practice. The conclusion seems evident that in 
order to place the eorrect relative emphasis upon these two 
considerations in deciding the success of the teacher, the 
supervisor must check his measure of the performances of 
the teacher against the results shown by tests given to the 
pupils, and at tire same time account for the otlrer factors 
that in any given, situation have had much to do with de- 
termining the effectiveness of the teacher’s work. 

The rating of teachers. The rating of the teacher as 
measured bj’' the first consideration just set forth requires a 
most careful study and accurate analysis of the teacher’s 
classroonr performances, in the light of a definite set of 
standards- Vague generalizations and broad guesses must 
give way to scientific analysis and accurate measurement. 
Xf a set of definite standards cannot be set up, by means of 
which the efficiency of the teacher can be reliably measured, 
then the rating of teachers should be abandoned altogether- 
The standards that are used must involve many detailed 
points, but each point must admit of definite measurement. 
That is to say, each point must be objectively exhibited in 
the performance of the teacher- If other points than those 
that can be objectively measured seem desirable, these 
points should be given under the head of general impres- 
sions and personal reactions. 

A. number of schemes for rating teachers has been devised. 
These have been used with varying degrees of success. The 
main point that must be kept in mind in the use of any 
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ESXiaXAXrr^G TECE WOTtXH of the teacher 

Considerations in estimating success. Tlxc estimate of 
tlie success of tlie teaclicr is l>asecl upon two large considera- 
tions wliicli are so related as to make tlie relative empliasis 
tlaat sliould be given to eacli very difficult to determine. Tlic 
one consideration is tbe success of tbe teacber in mastering 
tlie principles of metbod, bis resourcefulness in inventin^g 
devices, bis success in acciuiring skill of teebnique, and bis 
independence of tbougbt in analyzing new teaching situa- 
tions and of action in meeting tbem. Tbe otber considera- 
tion is tbe results of tbe teacber’s work, wbicb are sbown by 
a careful cbecking-up and measuring of tbe work of tbe pu- 
pils wbo are under tbe teacher’s ebarge. Tbis second item 
is tbe gauge tbat is used ordinarily by scliool people and tbo 
general publio in deciding tbe success of tbe teacber, and 
very often tbe teacber is beld responsible wben tbe pupils 
and otber individuals should bear tbe blame. Tbe teacber 
might be highly successful from tbe standpoint of tbe first 
consideration, and still fail to aceouiplisb tbe desired results 
in tbe work of tbe pupils because be is too consciously ab- 
sorbed in aebieving mastery over tbe items of mere teach- 
ing. Xf, however, tbe teacber bas such mastery of tbe sci- 
ence of teaching tbat be subconsciously adapts it to tbe 
achievement of desired results in tbe work and lives of bis 
pupils, tbe failure of tbe pupils can. surely not be charged to 
tbe teacber. Conditions over -wbicb tbe teacber may have 
no control may obtain to tbe degree tbat tbe most expert 
teacliing cannot succeed in accomplishing tbo desired re- 
sults. Conditions may be such tbat tbe pupils themselves 
are not to be blamed for failure. 
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On tlie otlier Iian<i, tlae teacliiii" may be poor, andL yet tbe 
pupils sLlow very satisfactory results vrlieix tbeir wort is 
cbeckecl. Tliat is to say, tbe pupils tuay be getting outsiiie 
of school from other sources tbe training that tbe teacher is 
supposed to be giving them. Hence, the efficiency 

of tlie teaching, without seeing and carefully studying his 
work, by the tests which the pupils may be able to pass, is 
not sound practice. ^The conclusion seems evident that in 
order to place the correct relative emphasis upon these two 
considerations in deciding the success of the teacher, the 
supervisor must check his measure of the performances of 
tlie teacher against tlxe results shown by tests given to the 
pupils, and at the same time account for the other factors 
that in any given situation have had much to do with de- 
termining the effectiveness of the teacher’s work. 

Xhe rating of teachers. 'X'he rating of the teacher as 
measured by the first consideration Just set forth reciuires a 
most careful study and accurate analysis of the teacher’s 
classroom performances, in the light of a definite set of 
standards. Vague generalizations and broad guesses must 
give way to scientific analysis and accurate measurement- 
If a set of definite standards cannot be set up, by means of 
which the efBciency of the teacher can be reliably zneasured, 
then the rating of teachers should be abandoned altogether- 
The standards that are used must involve many detailed 
points, but each point must admit of definite measurement- 
That is to say, each point must be objectively exhibited in 
the performance of tlxe teacher- 3I£ other points than those 
that can be objectively nzeasured seem desirable, these 
points should be given under the head of general impres- 
sions and pex’sonal reactions. 

A. number of schemes for rating teachers has been devised- 
These have been used with varying degrees of success. The 
main point that must be kept in mind in the use of any 
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sclieme is tlxat of carefully analyzing tlie evidences secured 
in valid ways and basing all estimates upon tbe results of 
sucli analysis. 'I'lae outline tbat follows in tliis discussion is 
merely suggestive of tire sort of detailed analysis tlie su-^ 
pervisor siiould make of tbe teadiing performances of liif 
teaelaers. 


Stiggested. outline for teacher rating 
Intellectual ability. 'Tb.e future growtli and development 
of tlie teaclier is largely dependent upon Iris native intellec- 
tual ability. Th.e present, efficiency of tire teacber is also 
greatly determined by tlie ability tbat He Has to grasp tlxe 
various situations presented from day to day in. tHe scHool- 
room, and to tHink intelligently about tHem. Since tHe 
supervisor is concerned witH botH tHe present performance of 
tlie teacHer and tlie promise it Holds for his future efficiency. 
He should make a careful study of the various evidences that 
come under His observation and estimate this factor of in- 
tellectual ability as accurately as possible. THe employ- 
ment of standardized intelligence tests may be the most 
reliable means of determining this factor, but such tests 
should be given only by experts. Even then the check of 
practical observations of the teacher's keenness of intellect 
IS desirable and invaluable in determining the rank of the 
teacher in this trait. 


•General scHolarship- One very important item in the 
efficiency of the teacHer is his general scholarship The in- 
dividual wHo possesses a wide range of knowledge, and es- 
pecially an intelligent acciuainlance with manv fields of 
niodern activity, wUl be able to present the specific prob- 
lems in any particular subject in their relatJr^^^x *- ^ ^ 

problems and fields of subject-matter 'rx ^ ° broader 
should check up the range of the teacher’s generlw^^^ 
una experience, ipclucUeg liiet-scbool, evep 
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scKqoI work, college courses, and industrial, professional, 
civic, and social activities tliat tire teaclier lias engaged in 
specid&cally and definitely- He sliould study tlie influence 
tliat this background of training seems to have upon the 
teacher’s e:ffi.ciency, and be able to advise him as to the lines 
in wliich lie needs to extend his general equipment and 
development- 

special scholarship- The item of scholarship that most 
immediately and most noticeably affects the teacher’s effi- 
ciency in the classroom is his special knowledge of the sul>- 
jects he is teaching, and his knowledge of the science of edu- 
cation, particularly his mastery of the science of teaching 
these particular subjects- The supen'isor needs to know 
the range of training that the teacher has in the subjects he 
is teaching, and the training he has received in subjects 
closely allied to them- iNXoreover, he should know the gen- 
eral degree of success with which the teacher has dealt with 
these bodies of subject-matter- The supervisor should in 
like manner know the range of professional subject-matter 
studied by the teacher, and the degree of success with which 
he has pursued these studies- 

The eJfficiency of the teacher in dealing accurately with 
the facts in the subjects he teaches should not only be care- 
fully checked up, but in efSciency at any time should be ac- 
counted for as far as possible in terras of the teacher’s train- 
ing in these special subjects- The supervisor should be able 
to judge whether or not the present inaccuracies of knowl- 
edge exhibited in the teacher’s work will likely disappear 
with experience as the specific training in the subjects has 
more and more opportunity to be used, or whether the 
teacher needs more specific training and study in certain 
aspects of his special lines of work- The supeiwisor should 
keep in mind the important fact that he is not only estimat- 
ing the present efficiency of the teacher’s knowledge, but 
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tha-t. lie is also pretiicting tlie future efficiency as inclleated 
range of training atwi present measure or rank- 

express tliouglits. TJtie most important item in 
expression of thouglits is fluency and correctness of English. 
Tlze teacher who lacks command of a vocabulary tliat is not 
appropriate to the subject being taught, but that is 
also appropriate to the language ability of the pupils being 
taught, is not an efficient teacher, no matter how fluent and 
correct his speech may be. The test of ability to ejspress 
thoughts, then, is in what the pupils get readily and clearly 
from the language of the teacher. ATI other things being 
oqua^I, fluency of expression will no doubt contribute to the 
readiness with wliich the pupils grasp what the teacher says, 
and correctness will have an influence upon the lazigimge 
habits of the pupils. 

A. second factor in expressing thoughts is the quality and 
of the voice. The teacher may use appropriate 
words and fluent, correct sentences, and yet fail to make his 
ideas clearly and readily understood because he has such 
^ shrill, explosive, rasping, muffled, or otlier disagreeable 
quality of voice. hTot ouly the quality of voice, but its con- 
trol, has much to do with the readiness of comprehension on 
t le part of the listener. A. monotonous or lifeless tone of 
voice does not carry thought as does the wcU-moduJated yet 
vigorous voice. The power of the voice must be regulated 
to suit the size of the room and the character of the discus- 
sion, as well as tlve age of the pupils. Young pupils may be 
frightened by the too loud, or be soothed by the well-regu- 
lated force of the teacher’s vocal expression. The teacher 
needs to know both liis present effectiveness and his future 
possibilities in regard to his voice as a factor in expressing 
his thoughts. 

Xeachiiig ability. This item should be confined to those 
factors that bear immediately upon the preparation and 
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presentation of siJLbject-inatter. A. number of details figure 
in tbis, and tlzey should be critically studied over a consid- 
erable period of time in order to get an accurate measure 
ment of each point. As n:xany conci*ete evidences as possi 
ble sboxild be accumulated under each point suggested in tlie 
following discussion. 

jS:E aster ij of the 'pri^xci.’ples of method,. The test of effi- 
ciency on tliis point is in tKe recognition the teacher gives t<i 
the mental pi'ocedure going on in the minds of the pupils 
during the recitation, and the degree to which he anticipates 
what the mental procedure will be in the study preparation 
of tlie pupils. The mere fact that the teacher organizes 
subject-matter in the form of inductive or deductive prob- 
lems does not indicate a mastery of the principles of method. 
The attempt of the teacher to have pupils memorize ma- 
terials by tlie ** whole method’' rather than by the "part 
method ” does not show that he understands the pedagogi- 
cal principles involved. The crucial point is, does the 
teacher have an intelligent conception of what the minds of 
the pupils are doing in the learning of whatever it is he is 
undertaking to teach them? This test cannot he applied by 
mere observatioix of the classroom performance- Critical 
discussions with the teacher before the recitation, and also 
after, to get definitely what lie anticipates will happen and 
w'hat he realizes did happen, lire necessary in making an 
accurate uaeasure of the teacher's efficiency, so far as it is 
indicated by his mastery of niethod. 

3. Intelligence and resoxtreaf ulness in selecting a7zd ada-pt- 
iiig devices. Devices are invented, and no set of inventions 
that fits one situation or one tyjae of situation just exactly 
fits another situation or type. The teacher should show 
that he knows what each pupil needs to further his learning, 
and when to discard devices that become tasks rather than 
aids to the puj^ils. The fact that the teacher can enumerate 
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glibly tlio general range of devices tliat laave customarily 
been used in teacliing a subject or any piiase of a subject, 
and tlie use of tlrese devices in liis teacliing, is not necessa- 
rily evidence of liis eflSciency. Tbe supervisor must get into 
the tliinking of tlie teaclier and find out "wliy lie made tliis 
selection or tliat selection of devices, tliis modification or 
tHat modification, and ivby lie failed to modify or even dis- 
card tiais or tliat device in tlie face of a given situation. Tlie 
observation of the devices used by the teacher may disclose 
accidental success or failure ■when the data are checked up 
■with the teacher and carefully analyzed. The objective 
datai secured by keen observation are absolutely necessary 
in measuring the efficiency of the teacher in respect to de- 
vices, b'ut the data must be evaluated and not just taken at 
face value. 

3. X>ejittiie7t€ss of lesson ^lan7tinff and, sTcill in folio zoing the 
jplart. This is largely a matter of habit, and the supervisor 
cannot measure it by scrutinizing a few written plans and by 
visiting a few recitations. This habit must be studied as it 
manifests its efficiency in all types of subject-matter and 
various reci'tation situations. It involves a clear conception 
of -the aims of education and tlie specific purposes for •which 
the subject is being taught. Definite planning must mean 
worth- ■while planning as ■w'cll as ability to organize a plan of 
action and -then to carry it through. The supervisor must 
get an insight into the teacher’s thinking about the purposes 
the teacher is trying definitely to realize in his teaching, ul- 
timately and immediately. ICnowing this the supervisor 
can judge how definite the teacher’s plans are and how thor- 
oughly he realizes them. Then, upon a sufficient amount of 
objective data in -the way of -written plans and teaching per- 
fon-nances based on these plans, a reliable measure can bo 
made of the degree to which the habit has been formed. 

SJcill and Teliiihility of tecItni-guG^ This item of eflfi- 
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ciexicy is ti- itigiily importan-fc one, and tKe super%’‘isor slxovrld 
secure a vast amoxint of olD 3 ective data tlxat reliably slxo-ws 
tHe degree to wliicK typically good, babits liave been well 
formed, and tlie extent to Tvdiiclr typically bad babits are 
practiced by tlie teaclrer. laige zaizmber of visits, tliat in- 

snres tlie witnessing of tbc teacbing of different types of 
materials and teacixing nnder different conditions, is essen- 
tial to discover tlie many points in tecliniqne necessary to 
tbe biglrest degree of efficiency tbat sliould be expected of 
tlie teacber. Good days mnst be ebeebred against bad days, 
good conditions against poor conditions, etc. Tbe ability to 
adapt bis teebnique to sviit conditions, ratber tban following 
snpposed typical good forms of teclrniqne blindly, should be 
talccn as one of tbe cblef tests of tbe teacher's efficiency in 
teebnique- 

3^ to secure desired, reszilis„ Tbis factor in tbe 

teaeber's efficiency must be measured by a somewhat defi- 
nite standard or set of results tbat can be objectively demon- 
strated. Tbe supeir\'isor can secure sneb objective data 
only by tbe nrost careful study of tbe reactions of tbe pupils 
during recitations and study periods. .AJl formal results in 
tbe way of skills and knowledge of facts may well be tested 
by nreans of standardized tests, and exanunations- Tbe 
foIIo-wing list of results is suggestive of wbat migbt well be 
taken as tbe basis for judgmg tbe teacher’s ability to secure 
measurable results i 

1. ^Xotivated interest in tlie subject or subjects tauglat. 

2- Faithful consistent effort in pursuing the study of the sub- 
ject. 

S. «A.chievemont in knowledge of subject-matter- 

X- Special habits and skills, according to the nature of the sub- 
ject. These habits may be speed aixd accuracy, such as are 
clemaudeci in mathematics, shortltand, t 3 .*pewTiting, etc. 

3. General habits and skills, such as: 

a. Technique of organizing subject-matter and of using 
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t-lie l>iisls of concrete evidences. Tlie following items are 
suggested as wortix considering and measuring definitely; 

1. TJ'nU.crist.anclmg of proper stanilarcl^ of eouduct, according to 
tile age of tlie iJUi>iI.-» and tlie sciiool coiiciitioiis. 

2- TJriderstandiiig of rational measnrei* of clis>eipliiie tlxat are 
a<lec|iiate to maintain tlie i>tajidarcli» set up. 

3. Coiicejjtxon of tlie i>ur|>o»e of discipline, ^>lliell involves tlio 
idea tliat diseipiine slionid lie construetive education for tlie 
develoi>nient of cliaracter tlirougli social licliavior, as ox^posed 
to tlie idea tliat it is a form of penal atoiieniciit for wrong con- 
duct. 

*1. tJnderstanding and apx>reeiation of tlie difTcrcut tyi>es of 
pupils. 

3. Aliility to adapt tlie measures of discipline to tUe dilTerent 
ugos and tyx>os of x>iipils. 

3. .VL>iIity to select tiio measures of discipline, for cacli case, tliat 
arcs logical in relation to tlie nature of tlio ofTense and tlio con- 
structive results tliat are to l:>e scoured tlirougli discipline. 

7. Tlic ability of tlie tcaclicr in admiiilstcring disciplinary meas- 
ures to be iinporsonal, businesslike, and self-controlled instead 
of personal, liaplia:sard. Clustered, timid, and unreasonable. 

Tlie supervisor sliould study tlie teaelier’s performance in 
liandllng it number of cases of discipline, in order to secure 
concrete data on as "Nvide a range of types and individual 
cases as possible. Tlie general estimate of tlie teaclier’s 
efficiency in. managing pupils sliould be based upon a careful 
measui'ement of oaclx detailed jioint sot fortli above. oVXore- 
over, tlie toaclier’s wliole concex>tion of discipline as related 
to Iiuiiian beliavior sliould be got at tlirouglx critical discus- 
sions, based upon some well-defined pliilosopliy of education 
by moans of constructivo discipline. 

A. plxilosopliy of scliooX discipline. Tlie supervisor may 
bo licljicd in getting a definite pbilosojibical basis for judging 
tlie efficiency of tlie teaclicr's ability to administer disciplin- 
ary measures, as a form of constructive education, by study- 
ing tlie suggestions given below and by getting Iiis teacliers 
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to adopt thGTCL as tlie guiding point of view" in ttioir disciplin- 
ary procedure. Tlie suggestions cover not only tlie funda- 
mental principles of a pliilosophy of discipline, fc)ut to some 
extent important dcsdces and forms of teclmiciue. *rii.e 
writer Iras found tlrese suggestions very lielpful in tfciis par- 
ticular form, iience they ■will t>e submitted witlioufc further 
detailed discussion of them. 

A. ^XoDEa^ Poi'XT oi' View or Scjroor. Drscimixn 

1, 1^0 act of disciplLno an<l no form of punishment should over 
be administered as a penalty for tlie offense committed, but as 
a means of making the offencler realize that the real wrong is 
lihs attitude of mind, h is willingness to commit such an act, 
and that the only axnelioxation of the ofTense is to change his 
attitude. 

S2. 1^0 act of discii^linc and no form of punishment should be ad- 
ministered In such a way os to malce the ofTcndcr an. example 
before the school, but in such a manner that the ofi'euder is 
made to feel he is given on opportunity to redeena liimsclf by 
personal help and advice of the teacher, w'ithout his ^v-ealaaess 
being paraded before public gaze. 

5. Xtules and regulations should be dearly set forth at the outset, 
and the function that they are to serve in promoting the wel- 
fare of the school as a Tvhole carefully explained; but there- 
after each offender should be talked to individually, even 
though several may have committed the same offense at the 
same time. Seek the confidence of tlie individual, and make 
liiin feel that his integrity in facing the situation fairly eaii be 
trusted, 

4- !^Xake pupils feel that tlie teacher's presence and watchfiil- 
nciss are Just as helpful in overcoming weaknesses of conduct 
as in overcoming difficulties in his other lessons. 

5- kook upon misconduct of pupils as an. opportunity to do a 
piece of real work in education, remembering that it is the 
character of the individual and not personal satisfaction or 
iustification that is to be sought in discipline. 

6. kCold up clearly high standards of conduct, good order, and 
work. 

7- ^Xeet pupils m personal conferences in order to bring about a 
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definite undex^standins witlx tliem as to wliat is expected of 
tiiena. Tliis is one of tlie best ways of malting tlie pupil feel 
b-is responsibility to tbe scbool, and also of establisbing a. 
close, friendly tie between teaclier and pupil. 

8. Trover bold up one pupil as a model to anotber, and never dis- 
cuss tbe conduct of one pupil witb another. Hold up ideals 
of group welfaxe, and seeb tbe cooperation of eacdi pupil xn 
realizing tbe ideals. 

O. Be alert and acetnate in interpreting tbe acts of pupils so as to 
anticipate tbeir conduct, and to start counter-suggestions to 
prevent undesirable behavior. 

10. Eecide quicldy and act promptly. 

11 . See and bear everything that goes on in tbe room., in tbe balls, 
on tbe playgrotxnd, on tbe street, and in public places where 
tbe conduct of pupils nia^'^ be observed. 

13. Have a dignified, firm bearing, attitude of sureness of self, and 
just w'bat is going to be done. 

13. Control of temper; beep cool in emergencies. 

1-i. I>o not have a chip on tbe shoulder; be not snpersensitive* 
and not easily upset by aggravating things. 

Id. Be willing to go more -than halfway to meet a pupil who Is be- 
ing disciplined. 

IG. 2^ever announce in advance what tbe punishment will be for 
any offense, and never threaten what will be done in any case. 
Tbe pupil is sometimes led to commit an offense because be 
has contempt for tbe punishment. 

IT". 2wXabe tbe pvmisbment the logical consequence of tbe offense- 

IS. Eo not talb to people oxitside of school about disciplinary 
problems and measures tliat have been administered. 

I^ersonal a.ppeamnce. Tlie appearance of the teacher is 
affected by two factors, namely, physical development and 
healtli and dress and cari'iage. The supervisor should note 
the effects of these two factors during a sufHcient period of 
time to enable him, to know qxiite definitely W’^hether the 
teacher has the strength to beep up a vigoi'ous pi'ograxn of 
work, and wlietlier his habits of dress are in beeping with 
school worb and school conditions. Good loobs are so much 
a matter of personal taste that the supervisor cannot xneas- 
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Fx'ofessional at:txtti<3.e. Tliis factor is sliown by tbo spirit 
of cooperation witb wlricb. tbe teacixer enters into liis duties, 
and the promptness witli whicli he p erf or Jixs them, ,rVnotIier 
evidence of professional spirit is the earnestness ^vith which 
he makes efficient service his chief concern. Ajnother item 
is tlie loyalty shown to his fellows and his superiors, through 
keeping still on the outside of school concerning matters 
that are discussed in teachers* meetings, or in the office as 
strictly school affairs; boosting the school as a whole; boost- 
ing the work of the superintendent, the supervisors, and his 
fellow teachers; supporting the musical, literary, and atli- 
letio organizations and enterprises; and taking active par- 
ticipation in the social affairs of the school. .rV still fuxther 
manifestation of professional attitude is the extent to which 
the teacher reads recent educational books, magazines, and 
daily newspapers; attends teachers’ institutes, associations, 
and other educational meetings; attends public lectures and 
general gatherings of public interest; and participates in 
parent-teacher oganizations and other civic enterprises. 

Type of school in which the teacher woiild be most effi.— 
cient. This is one of the important points and is recognized 
to-day as an important responsibility of the supervisor- 
The teacher who is well adapted to kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades may be a very izTclifferent teacher in the in- 
termediate or upper grades, and vica veraa, good sen— 

ior high school teacher may be a failure in the junior high 
school, and vice versa^ -A. teacher poorly adapted to teacli in 
tlie SGnioir school might be a very sizcccssfixl tcacIiGr la 

the Junior or senior college, or in a normal school- TJie best 
means for determining just "wliat type of school tlie teaclier 
is best adapted to would be that of trying tlie teacher out in 
eacli type of school. This cannot always be done; hence 
other moans W'ill have to be employed. Having the teacher 
visit the various tyi^es of schools and make careful reports 
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of tHetr olDsei-\.’at:ioiis, and disoussing tliese ^reports witlx the 
-teaeher to disco^'er TiLs o-wn^ idea as to -what particular school 
sitnation appeals most to him, may he made a "very helptnl 
means of determininjj the right placement of the teacher- 
"Whatever 'r>T«=-i>-rtg; the supex^-Lsor may ha've at h is command 
for deciding this point should he used as fully as possible, 
and whether these means happen, to he ample or meager 
the supervisor should mahe some decision as to the held 
or fields for which he would recommend the teacher ■with 
assurance- 

'Typ® of community in which the tea^cher will he most 
eS-cient. Detezmining the type of community in which 
the teacher would he liicely to do his best ‘worls: is quite as 
iznpK>rtant as deciding the type of school or the particular 
grade of worh. for which he is best fitted^ The xxiral district, 
the small town, the small ciiy, and the large city each pre- 
sents conditions that differ ■widely in 'the demands they all 
malce upon the teacher- 2^ofc every individual possesses the 
power of adapting himself to such a wide range of conditions 
to the eactent that he would he successful in any or all of 
these •types of comm'unities- Even a teacher well adapted 
■to -teach in a large city might he successful in a native-popu- 
lation -ward and a failure iu a foreign-popidation ward, and 
T^ice rej-£a^ !Here again 'the sui>eivisor needs to employ about 
the same means that have been suggested above for deter- 
mining the type of school in which "the teacher should he 
placed- 

The critical point- The critical point in the measuring of 
the teacher’s efficiency is that objective data f*nrT thorough 
analysis of ail the elements involved must tahe the place of 
subjecti'%”e impressions- Objective data and careful Ty— 

ses cannot he secured through a few hasty inspectional trips 
or visits to the teacher’s classroom- The rating of teacheirs 
on. L n spectional data and impressions is educationally im— 
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scientific, and. tlie practice sliould be replaced by tbat tlior— 
ougb supervision wbiob can guarantee reliable measurement 
of teaebing efficiency. 

Cliapter siimmaxy. Tbe wortb. of tbe teacKer can be esti- 
mated ozily by a Careful study of tlxe actual teacliing per- 
formances, and by accurate measurement of tiie attainments 
of tbe pupils -wliicK can be accounted for in terms of th.e 
teaclior’s worls:. Objective data must be tbe basis for all 
of tbese estimates and measurements. Definite standards 
must be set up tbat sfiall include only sueb. items as admit of 
objective measurement. Tb.e large items of sueb. standards 
migbt be: intellectnal ability, scbolarsbip, ability to express 
tbougb-ts, teaobing ability, ability to manage and discipline, 
personal appearance, qualities of leadership, professional 
attitude, and type of school and t 3 ?pe of community to 
wb-icb. tbe teacber is best adaj^ted. Tbe rating of teacbers 
cannot be adequately done tbrougb burried inspectional 
visits, but must be accomplisbed tbrougb adequate super- 
vision and scientific measurements. 

d^\ss EXISItCISES 

1. Give tea illustratioxTs, from, your ezci>erieijce, of practical evidences of 
intellectual ability'. 

2. a list of tlie subjects tliat would make tlie best general back— 
ground for all elementar>^~schooI teaclaing. 

3. 2klake a list of tbe speoial subjects, including the professional training, 
that would adequately prepare elementary— school teachers. 

-Jf. ;^Jake a list of the subjects that would, make the best general back- 
ground for Jixnior or senior liSgh-school teachers. 

5. Afake a list of special subjects, including the professional training, 
that would adequately prepare Junior or senior high school teachers- 

6. Give two cases, from experience, in ■which the teadier failed to make 
himself imderstood on account of failure to employ a vocabulary 
adapted, to his pupils. 

7. Give two cases, from experience, in which tlie teacher’s fluency or Jack 
of fluency of laJiguage contributed to or hindered the readiness of 
comprehension on the part of the pupils. 

S. Give two concrete cases to illustrate how the quality and control of 
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tlie tisacfier’** ■voice moteriiiJJy a.!c!ccl or £iJterfcn.*tl \viLl* m a fc liJg Ills 
thou^iits reaxiiiv oucierstootl- 

O- Oi’v e l^vo e^Uimplt—s of te^clilo^' x>«_rfom5o.xic«rs t-lioL sliowc-tl iJie 

of the prixicip^t.'is of ol v ■,-ci. Give 

tliol s£JOi%ccl tfic locii of stJcH lon.-vLery- 

lO Ol’.'e txwo exianiplos of ttaclilus porfoi^iajicscss Uiixt slio«o*l rzixi^- 

i.i^ry- over tlie eruiilo^'Tnent. of Give Iwo cu-aess t It.-i t. fetow^-cl 

the- Ijich. of fticli Tii^islcrv-- 

II- Give caj=<;3 of nctiinl lotidjjn£j tfiat exliil>lte<l good teclinlf^tie. 

Give two ea-aes Qbat etldUiled rnxicH {>oor teclmiciuc- 

Give ooncxete ilIuatra.Gori.3 of reiw.tion-s of pupILs tliat- dcmonatxiite 
propcrlv-niolivatt-d interest in tlio sijl>ie<jt- 

IS- HavLwe a. set of atarsiiiTds tiuit > o\i wouJd employ in mens vi ring tiic 
ti=a.cJier's aljiiity to test nnei eTcmnine pupils. 

1 i. Gire tea coserete dfsoIpUrmry cases of tte Jiind you vvould tn?-e 
evicioTice of the te-acBer-’s aSjility in dia^ipUning. 

15. Give I'sso casc.3 to illiislmte lio-sv* dr>iss may aiTect tHc tcaclter’s e53- 
c’cncj* 

lO. Give six concrete iUustmtloxxs of tlie sort of leadership that Ls dcslm-^ 
hie in toaclicrs- 

17. Give five illustmtioxis of improfcssronal nttittide on the part of tcach- 
er^ 

IS. Construct a score card tlzat can he used over a long enough period of 
time to accumulate accurate measuxemeats of the itenus > ou would 
include in your standards for grading the tcaxlicr's cflieicncy- Com- 
pare this card ivith those that have hocn devised, for use on Inspectlonal 
visits. 
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Tile iiee<i of e'vaJ.iia.ting supervision- Supervision lias 
come into tlie public schools and into training schools in re- 
sponse to BL pressing demand for tlie improvement of teach- 
ers during their period of service and foi* the better training 
of teachers before they enter the teaching ranics. Xt has 
come in, ho'wever, as most things have come into the educa- 
tional held, on broad general ideas and theories- Gradually 
tlie work of supervision has become more and more specific 
and less and less general, until to-day it is recognized as a 
definite educational science distinctly set off from the job of 
teaching, on. the one hand, and from the job of administra- 
tion, on the other hand. The growth and development of 
this relatively new science will be determined by tlie worth- 
whileness of the contribution that it makes to tlie training of 
teachers and to the improvement of the work of the public 
schools- iVXoreover, the value of the contribution that is 
made to education, by super^^ision can be determined only 
by definitely and accurately measuring the results of the 
various supervising activities- The results of tlie supezv’-is- 
ing activities cannot be adcQuately measured witliout the 
employment of a set of standards tliat are based upon ol>jcc- 
tive datjv. Therefore tlie cliief x>u*T>ose of this closing cliiiji- 
ter is to set forth what seem to be the fundamental priii- 
cijiles that should underlie any program of procedure in 
attempting to measure the work of supeivision aclectuately. 

Taking stock as to supervisory efficiency. One of the 
fii-st facts that must be recognized is that just as poor and 
inefficient teachers have come into the profession, and con- 
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-tinue. in tHc profession, just so liave i^oor and inefficient su- 
per^'isors got into tlie profession nncl continue in it to tlie 
detriment of fiotli tiie science of teneliixig nticl tlie science of 
super^’ision- Hence, wlien tlie results of superx'ision tiegiii 
to be accumtely and acleciuately measured, tlie natiimi out- 
come %viJi be t-be disclosure of very glaring deficiencies. ‘'JE’liLs 
•was e>:actJy tlxe case wlien tlie work of teiicliers was subnrittcd 
to anytliing lilc e a critical test and measured objecti'vely in- 
stead of taLdng mere subiecti^'c imjircsssions as tlie criterion. 
Tlie scHools were not closed, bowever, and tbe teacliers were 
not discarded as unprofitable means of promoting tiie edu- 
cation of tbe rising generations- Quite tbe contrary. 

Tbe "very fact tbat tbe teacbing acti-vitics conld be objec- 
tb'ely measured disclosed tbe possibility of overcoming tbe 
deficiencies and of removing tbcm tbrougb training. Tbe 
same result can be expected witb regard to supervision; 
namely, tbat -tbe very fact tbat supervision can and will be 
measured objectively will disclose tlic ^possibility and tbe 
opportxmity for improving tbe science of supeirv^ision. 
Therefore tbe more tborougbly and in detail tbe worlc of 
supeir\»^ision is measured, tbe sooner tbese weaknesses will be 
eliminated tbroxigb training- Another fact which is supple- 
men-tary to tbe fact tbat has just been discussed needs to be 
kept in mind- „ This is tbe fact that just as poor teacbing 
may make the work: of poor pupils still poorer and interfere 
'%vitb tbe progress of tbe better pupils, just so may poor su- 
pervision nralce poor teaching poorer and interfere witli tbe 
progress of tbe better teachers. Tbe true worth of tbe 
teacher as a means to tbe education of pupils, however, 
caine to be recognized beyond tbe sbado'w of a doubt 
tbrougb ‘the excellent work; of individual teachers. Tbese 
good teachers, scattered here and there throughout tbe pro- 
fession, have been tlie leaven tbat has saved tbe whole pro- 
fessional lump from falling flat. TVbat has been true of tbe 
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"teacliing ranlis caxi be j>retlicted. 'witb. full, assuro-Tice o5 tlie 
supervisory runlss. XJespite tire x>reserxce iri tlie field, of 
mcts\y poorly prepa.red. surd irrefiteotive supervisors, tlie vrorlc. 
of tire ever-iircreaLsixig irvLxrrber of excelleirt supervisors will 
save tire day aud secure tire establislrment of supervisiou as 
an absolutely esaeirtial part of tire edricatioiral maclrinei'y. 
This fact is anotlrer reason wiry supervisors and admiiristr*a- 
tive officers sirould Ire vitally interested in tire development 
of a definite set of standards for measuring tire worlc of su- 
pervision, and all sirould Ire concerned witlr nralcirrg tire find- 
ings of sucir obieotive measurements known to tbe educa- 
tional public. 

Two steps involved in measuring supervisory efficiency. 
Tire problem of measuring supervisory efficiency resolves 
itself primarily into two definite steps or divisions; namely, 
tire setting-up of a set of fundamental principles and tire 
organizing of a program of procedure based on tirese princi- 
ples. Tile principles involved in tire measurement of suiaer^ 
vision must necessarily be tire same for all cases and for all 
educational situations in whieb supervisory activities are 
carried on. On tbe otber band, programs of procedure tbat 
may be employed in applying tbese principles to tire meas- 
urement of supervisory work will vary according to tbe con- 
ditions prevailing in tbe various school situations. Tbe 
es fcablisbment of a set of geueral princixrles rec^ubes common 
agreement, wbile tbe organization of a program of procedure 
must be largely a matter of urdividual judgment. Tbe first 
objective, tben, in tbis discussion is to set fortb a body of 
principles or fundamental considerations tbat may very 
well be accepted as a gxxide in establisbing programs of pro- 
cedure in measuring supervisory efficiency. Tbe second ob- 
jective is to suggest programs of procedure tbat may be 
belpful in measuring tbe work of supervision in different 
types of educational situations. 
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I. Txiej I?ni2S’c?ii»ii.E:s h-tvolved 12>«- ivriuASTTiiii^G 

SxJi^:ErfcVJSO»Y lSi5’X''j;crES>roY 

The frindamental considerations tliat sliould. guide all 
administi'ators and supervisor's in measuring the Avorlc of 
supervision carried on in their schools are necessai'ily few in 
nunaher. They will be stated as concisely as possible and will 
be discrissed somewhat briefly. The ultimate interpreta- 
tion of each principle must necessarily i*est with the individ- 
ual superhitendent, principal, supervisor, and director who 
woi'ks out the application of these principles in the form of a 
program of procedure that is practicable in his particular 
school situation. 

^Principle One : Set up definite attainable goals or out- 
comes that axe to be realized by xneans of the supervisory 
activities. This principle seems <i\iite obvious from the 
mere statement of the point. It involves more, however, 
than appears at fii'st thought- The setting-up of definite 
outcomes that are to be realized through supervisory activi- 
ties requires a definite recognition of the status of these out- 
comes at the outset of the undertaking. For example, sup- 
pose that the superintendent desires to improve the work in 
I3enmanship in his schools and secures a special supervisor* for 
that purpose- The superintendent needs to have some defi- 
nite evidences as to the status of handwriting in his schools 
when the supervisor takes charge of the work. He must 
also have a clear idea of what may reasonably be accom- 
plished through effective sxipervision. Then, when he 
checks the status of handwriting at the close of the year 
against the status at the beginning of the year, he Ixas a 
fairly accurate idea as to the extent to which his expecta- 
tions have been realized. 

Principle Two: Hesignate definite types of objective data 
t ha t may be taken as evidence of supervisory efficiency. 
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Tliis principle is a, very importan't one, for it aims at getting' 
away from general impressions and subjective influences- 
Tiien, too, it is liiglaly practical. Tire work of supervision 
ougHt to secure tangible results tliat caxa be expressed in 
concrete form, Tbese concrete evidences ougHt not to be so 
difiScult to secure as to nrake tbo application of tlris principle 
at all impossible or to any extent impracticable. 

IPrinciple Xbree : Secure designated tj^pes of objective 
data from as many accurate and reliable sources as possible. 
Tire types of objective data and tire reliable sources from 
wbicli tliey may be secured will vary according to tlxe con- 
ditions prevailing in tbe various educational situations in 
wliiclr supervisory work, is undertaken. It must be rccog- 
nis&ed tbat the extent to which this principle can be applied 
in any program of procedure in. me.'isuring tlie resuits of su- 
pervision will be determined largely by the time limitations 
forced upon the administrator by his many other adminis- 
trative duties. The validity of the principle, however, is 
unimpaired by the fact that existing conditions often make 
it physically impossible to do much toward embodying it in 
a specific program of administration- The impoitant point 
is that the administrator should recognize the validity of the 
principle and employ tlxe best devices and technic^ue tliat 
are possible and practicable in applying it to his particular 
situation- If the administrator recognizes types and sources 
of seexoring objective data that would in his judgment be 
worth while, but which are iixxpossible for Ixinx to secure uii- 
dex* present conditions, he nxay find it possible to muke his 
school board realize the situation and thus secure such pro- 
visions for administrative assistance tliat Jio would be able 
xxiorc etfectively to apply this principle hi the measurement 
of sxipeir^usory efficiency- Very nxuclx deiiends upon tlie 
worth-whilcixess of the attainable goals set ujx to be realized 
through the supervisory activities. If tlieso outcomes are 
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of far-reacliing irnportaxxce in tlio future growtH and devel- 
opment of tlie sclaQols, tlien. tlie administrator -might, feel 
jiistified in expending a great amount of time and energy in 
securing an-iple evidences of tlreir realization. If, Irowever, 
tliese outcomes, Avlrile liiglily valuable, do not outrank a 
number of otlier outco-mes tliat must be secured by otlier 
means, tlxen, to be sure, tlxey can claim only a due portioix of 
tlie adm.inisti*ator*s tinio, and excessive provision cannot be 
made for demonstrating tlxeir realization. Considering all 
tliese points, it becomes clear tbat tlie interpretation of tlie 
word “ possible ** mnst rest -witli eacb. administrator wlio 
undertakes to inaugurate a specific program of procedure 
for tlae measurement of supervisory efficiency. 

i^rinciple Fours Study tbe supervisory performances 
tbemselves as evidence of tbe e£Q.ciency of supexvision. 
Tlie application of tliis principle involves, first, a quantita- 
tive study of tlie duties performed by tbe supervisor, and, 
second, a cinalitative study of supexwisory performances* 
Tbe quanti-tative pbasc of tliis study is most readily accom- 
plisiiGd and is one tbat tlie ad mi-n i5=: - t~r r^ i.c; not likely to 
^®slsd- He depends upon it to a great extent as tlie means 
determining wlietlier or not tlie supervisor lias faitlifuUy 
attempted to accomplisli the ou-tcomes for -which he was 
®niployed m the schools. 'Take the example of -the writing 
sux^ervisor giveu above as an illustration. ‘X*he adminis- 
trator wants to know what instructions have been "worked 
out by the supervisor and put in permanent form for "the 
teachers^ what details of instruction have been given 
through a series of conferences with groups of teachers; how 
much time the supervisor has spent in each classroom either 
teaching the class or directing the work of the teacher; etc. 
In other words, he wants to know as fully as possible all the 
duties performed by the supervisor and the extent to which 
eaclx duty has been performed. If in liis Judgment these 
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various performances are wortlx wlrile, lie lias some basis for 
believing tbat tibe improvement in. ^v^iting tbat may be ap- 
parent at tire close of tbe year bas been largely due to tbe 
work of supervision- 3VXoreover, be Has some basis for be- 
lieving tbat particular cases tbat sbow little or no impx-ove- 
ment may be accounted for on some otber ground tban tbat 
of inefficient supervision., Tbe very quantity* tben, of su- 
pervisory performances may be taken as one of tbe valid 
evidences of tbe efficiency of supervision- 

Tbe qualitative study of supervisory performances is not 
so readily accomplisbed and is dependent largely upon tbe 
time limitations and geographical conditions under wbicb 
tbe administrator works. Tbe qualitative study can be 
made only by actually observing tbe supervisor at work 
witb tbe teacbers and in tbe schools. If tbe administrator 
has several supervisors in bis siffiools, tbe possibility of ob- 
seirving tbe work of each is necessax’Uy very limited. This 
fact, however, does not invalidate tbe principle. Every 
administrator will no doubt agree tbat to judge adequately 
tbe quality of supervisory performance one must have suffi- 
cient opportunity to study tbe actual performances- Tbe 
fact must be recognized, however, tbat no matter bow im- 
portant tbe administrator may consider tbe qualitative 
study of supervisory activities, be is often so limited by 
time and distance tbat be cannot apply this principle to axxy 
great extent in a specific program for measuring tbe effi- 
ciency of supervision- Tbe inxportant point is for tbe ad- 
ministrator to determine tbe importance of this study as 
compared with tbe other* principles and to make whatever 
provision is possible for its application, and finally to make 
its application just as effective as conditions permit. 

Tbe consideration of pikrciples gives psychological per- 
spective. Tbe value of psychological perspective is in gen- 
eral recognized as meeting one of tbe essential needs in 
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estal^lisliing good praotice. Tlie above body of priiaciples 
fiimisbes sixcla a perspective to tlie administrator wbo is un- 
dertaking to establisb. a constructive and progressive pro- 
gram of procedure in measuring tbe efficiency of superv'ision. 
Tlrese principles present a coberent sclieme, a definite back- 
ground against -wlaicli any particular supervisory situation 
may be projected to determine tire limitations of tlxe pro- 
gram or plan of measurement tlxat is practicable in tbat 
particular situation. Tbe projection of particular situa- 
tions against sucli a background of principles insures tliat 
wbatever is undeitaken in tbe plan of measuring supervisory 
efiSciency will be psycliologically sound. Tliis will be just as 
true of a brief program as of th.e most detailed and earten- 
sive program. In otber words, tbe difference between 
tneasurement programs will be tliat of extent and detail and 
not SL difference in content or principle of procedure. !Firr- 
tberxnore, if programs of procedure in measurement of su- 
pervisory efBciency are constructed on sucH a body of prin- 
ciples, tbey may be expanded and developed without change 
of basis as changing conditions in school situations make 
possible the development of more adequate facilities for 
conducting the work of the supervision of instruction. 

FnoGit.vAis r-on zvrELAjsmujs-G Stmnavisoicr- Eiraciniccrsr 
fact has already been stated that the ultimate inter- 
pretation of the above body of princij^les will rest with the 
individual administrator who imdertakes to measure tlie 
work of supervision systematically and definitely - Each 
administrator will necessarily be limited in formulation 

of a plan by the conditions prevailing in his particular school 
system. This fact makes it impossible for any program to 
be outlined that would exactly fit any situation other than 
the one upon which it is based. The only helpful thing that 
seems feasible to do is to outline programs that have proved 
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effective in tike various types of supervisory situations and 
to suggest possible modiffcations according to tire conditions 
prevailing in tike particular system in wlriclx any of tlaese 
plans are adopted. 

IMeasmring tiae supervisory activities of tlie superintend.— 
ent. Tliere are many scliool systems in wliicli tlxe only pro- 
vision yet made for tlie supervision of instruction is tlxat 
afforded by allovr’ing tbe superintendent part time for tbe 
visitation of classroom "work- T'lie superintendent in sizclx 
situations usually teaclxes part time in tbe liigb scliool and 
divides tbe x*emainder of liis time between tlie necessary ad- 
ministrative duties for wliicli lie is responsible and tlie visi- 
tation of teacliers at -vvork- Ajs a rule the superintendent 
desires under such conditions to give all of Ills time to ad- 
niinistrative and supervisory duties. This conception of 
the superintendent’s function is growing, not only in the 
zninds of superintendents, but also in the minds of school 
boardss hence the tendency to-day is for superintendents to 
seek more and more relief from clerical and other routine 
administrative duties, on the one hand, and entire relief 
from teaching, on the other, and to give more and more 
time to the supervision of iiistruetion as the best means of 
developing the work of the public schools. In order to se- 
cure the maximum of opportunity for doing superv’-isory 
work, the superintendent must convince his board that the 
supervision of instruction is of more importance than cer- 
tain administrative details tlxat might very well be taken 
care of by competent clerical assistance or by board com- 
mittees. The most convincing evidence that can be px-e- 
sented to axxy board is that of tangible improvenxent in tlie 
work of the schools that is due directly to efficient suxxerx'ision . 
Therefore the superintendent in this type of situation needs to 
foi’mulatc a plan that will enable Ixim to nxeasure the results of 
his superx^isory actix’-ities and to present them to his board. 
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data. laa'V'e t>e<?n desiijTkated in. osti3Ll>li;«liinj^ t-lie .statiis of tlio 
ol^jectave^ at tlso of tlio soIlooI ycixr ajid si» j>ro^'icl- 

iiig for tlie coatrastins cliita. ssliowixii; tlie s.tatui* at; tJio clo^e 
of tliC ycxiT. Otlior tvpes of data ixiialit lio eiiipiox'ed, l>ut: 
tJie general results t.vou1c 1 not 1-Jc nxateriallv l>;y’' their 

use*, tirerofore tiic use of sxicK data would consume time and 
ener-gj* tliat would he }argelj>" lo.s»t. 

Sources from wiiicfi valid, data luay "be secured- liere, 
again, tlae estahlislament of t3ie status of tiie goals ivt tlie Lks- 
giiming of t-li.e vear and the iiroviaioji for the tabulation of 
tlie coi\trasting stiitus of tl\cse goals at the close of tiio yccLC 
have dcterixiiried the sources from wliicli ali tlie 

ueccssarj,' dath. will he secured. >Cotiiit»g worth while will 
he added to tlie general results hy securing more detailed 
data from various otlicr sources, sxich as iiidividual records 
of pu'pils, etc- ^loreover, tlie securing of data froiu. other 
sources would likely rcciiLtre too ruueh tiine aud energy’’ to he 
of practical value in tlie "whole undertaking. 

Consideration, of the supexwisory activiries. This is an 
especially important point in the case of the superintendent 
who is seeldng to secure the maadmum of oi>poi-tuxuty for 
doing sux>erv’'Lsory work. Ue cannot very" woU present an 
estimate of the ciuality of his supers isor^K- performances, hxit 
he can gi-ve a very accurate accoimt of the actual duties j>er- 
formed and the time spent in doing them. Such an accoiuxt. 
will in a considemhle dtigree ho an indication of tlie efficienev' 
with which the work has hcen done. The account slioxdd l>e 
a graxjhio one and largely mathematical, since it is a ciuantl- 
tative measurement- The account should include the fol- 
lowing iteznsz 

a. SS'zi77iifCT of Vccrcficr.^’ rrzsctinij.s Ticl<I Jar Ilit: ■ 2 >urpo^t? aj tli^- 

' th^ C^oztr^s of and. the iracizzng of ariiHm^zc, arzd 

'y^nozint of izznts .spent -in. szzcJz zzzeciizigs^ A. very good plan 
to divide the teadjers into two or three groups and 
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meet eacli for an liour every two weelcs. Tliis could be done 
by meeting tiae jjrimary group (first-, second-, and third- 
grade teachers) on W^ednesdajr, the intermediate grade 
t:iachers (fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-) oxi Thursday, and the 
npijer-grade or junior high school teachers on Friday. If 
tliese meetings are held systematically throughout the year, 
the time spent would be fifty-four hours. Each group 
would constitute a committee on the course of stud^'" for 
their grades with the superintendent as cliairman and leader. 
He would present to each groui> a tentative oxitline of ma- 
terials covering the course for the following two weehs. The 
grouii would discuss the outline and suggest modifications- 
Agreenient would l>e reached as to the exact body of mate- 
rials to be used, and tlien the sxipcrintcndent would lead the 
discussion on. the teaching of the particular subject-matter 
of the course that had been decided upon for the following 
two weeks. 

A second item that should go along with this one is that 
of a mathematical estimate of the number of hours spent in 
the preparing of these course of study outlines that arc pre- 
sented at tlxese group meetings. A. conservative estimate 
would be two to three hours spent in preparation of the ma- 
terial for each groxxp xxxeetmg. 'This would mean one hun- 
dred eight to one hundred sixty-two hoxrrs of individual 
Work on the part of the superintendent. 

&. TJig 'ti'innbcv of Iiottrs sjtcjit in- ijiclivi^uaZ confoi'B7zccs 
zvitJv teachers to discuss the aclttal teaching ohserved, by the s7l~ 
perintendent. These coxxferences ■will likely be short and 
xnoi'e or less spon'taneous as the character of the work seems 
to demand- The superintendent xxeed not necessarily keep 
an exact mathenxatical record of these conferences, but he 
slxoxild make a faxx'ly accurate estimate at least each week of 
the amount of time so spent- These amoxxnts could then 
easily be totaled for the year and recorded in hours. It 
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would be a good plan, to give, in addition to tlio total time 
spent in individual eonfereiiees witli teaeliers, tlie average 
amount of time eacli week x>er teaclier sx>ent in sueli confer- 
ences. 

c. The 7ixi77ther of Jtoitrs spent in actual classroom viaila- 
iio7zs. Tins is a very important item and should he accu- 
I'ately and graphically recorded. The superintendent 
should keep a daily record of tl\is time and should show the 
hual record hy weelcs; tlie average number of hours x^cr day; 
and the average number of hours per teacher each week. A 
grand total may also be given, but the significant picture 
for the school bojtrd will be tlie graphic rei>resentJi.tion. of 
the time spent each week per teacher and the average tiuac 
sx^ent daily in such supervisory eai>acity. The actual record 
of how the superintendent has spent his time will be rather 
and convincing evidence of Ixis efficiency as a 

pervisor. 

^ The above ite ms practically cover the ground of super- 
vising activities that are "worth while recording and present- 
ing as a measure of the efficiency of tlie work. They are 
only suggestiye of a rational t>lan that might well be fol- 
lowed in realizing the goals set up. The superintendent 
who successfully carries out such an undertaking will un- 
doubtedly convince his board tbat supervision is wortli 
''■''bile and tbat he slrould be given more time and opportu- 
nity for such duties- He could follow up this piece of work 
with similar goals in regard to other subjects. Reading or 
lan^age. for example, might be undertaken next and dealt 
with in much the same manner as has been suggested for 
ardbmetic. A. general improv^ement in the teaching of all 
subjects might be the undertaking. The training and devel- 
opment of beginning teachers might well Vie the chief task 
to be accomplished through supervision. The exact undcr- 
takmg m each case should he determined by the particular 
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conditio las and tlae most urgent needs of tiie scliools. Tlxe 
main point is that the undertaking should be limited to a 
possible program. Then some such plan as has been sug- 
gested above xvill enable the administrator to present ob- 
jective evidences of the results of his supex*visory activities. 

Pleasuring the supervisory work of the assistant superin- 
tendent, the supervising principal, and the huJld^ig principal. 
The supervisory activities carried on by the assistant super- 
intendent, the supervising principal, and the building prin- 
cipal are similar in character to those carried on by the 
superintendent xindcr tlic conditions just described above. 
These school offi^cials may be emploj'ed to give practically 
all their time to the supervision of mstruction. As a rule, 
however, they are held responsible for certain administra- 
tive duties, hence they do not give quite all their time to 
supervision. Tlie conditions under which they worlc are so 
similar to those under which the superintendent works, in 
such a system as lias just been described, that the same sort 
of program wiU prove adequate and practical to meet their 
needs in measuring the efficiency of their supervisory P®^“ 
formances. Just as the superintendent can account to his 
board for his supervisory endeavors, so can the assistont 
superintendent, the supervising principal, and the building 
principal account to the administrative officer or officers, as 
the case may be, under Avhose direction he is working, and to 
whom he is accountable for the success of his work. The 
important point in any case is that tlie supervisor shall be 
responsible for a sufficiently limited district or area to en- 
able him to set up definite attainable goals. These goals 
may and should vary according to the needs of the schools. 
The prom'ain for measuring tlxe efficiency with which the 
goals have been attained can be relatively simple, as the iilan 
set fortii above indicates. The superior administrative offi- 
cer may, if he so desires, devise other means for checking 
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introduced, tliore will bo no previous course of study witH 
wliiclx to compare tlie one worlccd out by tlxe supex^dsor. In 
tills event, tlie course may be compared witli well-estab— 
lislied courses in tlie same subject tliat are offered in otlier 
similar scliool systems^ If tbis does not seem practicable, 
tlie course can be judged quite accurately on its own meri ts. 
If tlie course is to be judged on its oViTi merits alone, it sliould 
consist of wliat lias actually been done tlirougliout tbe year, 
and sliould not be tlie tlieoretical course that may be pro- 
posed by tlie supervisor, but not actually accomplished- 

The problem of develojiing the teaching of the special sub- 
ject ordinarily resolves itself into two phases, especially 
when the line of worlc is new to the system. These two 
phases are: tlie training of the teachers in actual knowledge 
of the subject-matter of the subject, and the training of 
the teachers in method, devices, and technique of teaching 
the subject. The status of the teachers in lu=LOwledge of the 
subject and in teaching skill in the particular subject may 
not be on record ; hence, in respect to these two items, the 
status of the teachers at the close of the school year will bo 
the chief evidence upon which to judge the efiBciency of the 
supervisor’s work in securing good teaching. 

Types of evidence that indicate the effi.ciency of the spe- 
cial supeivisor’s work. These have for the most part been 
set fortli in determining tlie status of the goals that are to he 
attained. ^Vnotlier type of evidence, however, that sliould 
bo considered is the scholastic attainments of the pupils to 
^vhom the special subject is taught. If there are scholastic 
records of the standing of tlie pupils for the year or two just 
preceding, these should he plotted showing the average 
monthly standing by grades. Then the monthly averages 
for the current ^^ear can be compared with these to show the 
relative efficiency of the work done under the special super- 
visor. 
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Tea.ciLex’s j^dgmetLt on cotixse of study- j;\notlier t37-po of 
e%'iclenc:e that :shou.icl he eoiisiclerecl in xeferenee to the course 
of study is that of the judgment of the teachers as to the 
quantity and. fitness of the material ontlineci by the super- 
%’isor and assigned to the teachers to l>e taught- This exd- 
dence can readily be secured t>y a simple questionnaire form 
tliat can be filled out easily and accurately by the teachers, 
and which can be easily checlced up by tlie administrative 
officer. The following form might be used very effectively t 

X2^osu.i-vrxosg xrrr. Cormsn of- Sruuv 

31x1 for the year 

Teacher Grade. .Suildlag- - . - - - 

I- "SVas the amount o£ suhject-xnatter assigned to he taught too 
great or loo small for the length of the recitation periods? 

S- Xf the amount •^as too great, Kow much extra time did it tabe 
or would it iia%*e tahen to cover the ground? 

3- If the amount was too small, how much more could have been 
done in the allotted time? 

•t- "Was the subject-matter assigned to he taught too difficult or 
too easy for the pui>iL> in your grade? 

5. State tlie chief grountls or c%'i*IencCE3 upon -which the answers 
to the above questions are based. 

Tlie chief reason for securing such data from the teachers 
is diat special sui>ejr^'isors are often well trained in the 
knowledge of llic subject, but liave had little or no experi- 
ence in teaching the subject to tlie various grades of pupils. 
Tlie regular teachers vexy- often hnow the limitations of the 
pu^iils inucli more accurately than does the supeiwisor. and 
with oven a limited knowledge of the special subject, *they 
nuiy be l>ettcr judges of the quantity of material that can 
well be covered and also l>etter judges as to the rehutive 
<iinicuUy of tiie miiterial for their resi>cctive grades. ^\t 
iiiiv r-atc. their judgment, are worth cliccking against the 
of study lluit is i>roi^^>cd and iruiny times inshted 
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upon by t.li.e supervisor regardless of libe protests of experi- 
enced teucliers. 

Sources fronL wlalcii. valid evidence sirould be secured for 
measuring tbe efficiency of tbe special supervisor’s worfc. 
Tlic sources bave already been indicated with, the exception 
of those that will be given under the next item in the pro- 
gram, namely, the supervisor’s record of the quantity of 
supervisory activities carried on, and the qualitative study 
naade of these performances by the administrativ'e officer. 
Summ.ed xip briefly, the sources from which objective evi- 
dence of supervisory efSciency may be secured are: teachers’ 
records of scholastic attainments of pupils; administrative 
records of success grades or ranking marks of teachers; 
printed form of course of study actually taught; judgments 
of the teachers on course of study; supervisor’s record of 
quantity of super%''isory performances; and administrative 
records of the quality of the supervisory activities. 

Consideration of the supervisory performances in them- 
selves as a measirre of their efiffciency. The first considera- 
tion should be the mathematical measure of the actual time 
spent in carrying on tlic various activities. The chief items 
that should be iiacluded are as follows: 

a, I'fumber of hours spent in group coiiferciictis with teachers for 
tlie purpose of teaching the subject-matter of the couise axid 
for the purpose of instructing tlienx Lii the nxethod, devices, 
and techniciue of teaching tlie course to tlxe pupils. 

2>Tumber of hours per week spent in individual conferences 
with teachers, and the average aruoimt of time per week given 
to each teacher in such conferences- 

c. l^umher of Ixours per day spent in clitssroom visitations, and 
tlie average time per eek spent with each teacher in such 
visitations- 

d. I^umher of liours per week spent in preparation of subject- 
matter for the course of study. 

Tlie si>ecial supervisor can easily keei^ an accurate record 
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of tltese itexns ixiidL siit»mit a. {:;rax3liic presorttiitioii of tlicixi to 
tlio aclininl&tra.ti've officer. They are certainly one type of 
oljjective evitlonce of the efiieieney -svith -wliich the special 
suxjervisory worlc is fceinf' oarrietl on. 

Qxiality of special snpervisojry activities- The secoml 
cotisidcration is tliat of tVxe cinality of the special supervisory 
activities. The ciuantity of s\ich activities may he sufficient 
to stand for a degree of efficiency, provided the quality 

of tho pcrfomxances is of a high or even fair standard. The 
only way tho atimiixistrativc officer can determine this point 
witli any assurance is hy actually visiting the supervisor at 
worlc and 1 ly ohserving heenly the tilings that the supervisor 
does, rule c^in he laid down as to liow many times the 

administrator needs to see each kind of supervisory activity 
Iierformcd in order to satisfy hLs mind as to the degree to 
^vh5c•h the svipcr\dsoc is using sound method, emidoying good 
devices, and practicing proi>er teelmiquc in the performance 
of the various supervisory duties. A regular blank contain- 
ing these items or such items as the administrator desires to 
check: will enable this study of the quality of supeiwision. to 
he carried on. systomatically and econoTuically. The main 
Xioint is that the administrator should base Ixis estimates on 
coijcrele data cv'cn though he does not attempt to record 
sueli diita. m any detxtil on the Ixlank. mio zneasiirenxcnt 
cannot lie ohjcctivc xinlcss it gets away from mere subjective 
inil>re-s-ioris and personal reactions tlxat may ho unduly in- 
flueiiccd l)>" ac'cidc'iital condilioiis. 

Measuring tho efficiency cf supervisory activities carried 
on hy the supervisor- in a training school. This type of 
ixtuatiou < alls fora much jn*>re <iet,ide<l program of moa-sure- 
nicnt ill order to ol>jfcli\ c-ly lljc v ort’n-ulijlo- 

Iies.-, of tlie deUviUd attack that tlie training-.sehool supc-r- 
Ni-^or malic iqiou llic iirohiw-in of traijitng teachers. 

The foHoi'iing program L, one that can he thorouglily firac- 
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ticed aiicl is one that will contribute vitall;^?’ to the develojj- 
xnent of the science of sui^eirvision. In other words, it is a 
program, that provides for* the measurement of a genuinely 
professional performance of the supervisory functions: 

Goals or outcomes to he attaineiL iltrouglt supervision. 

a. The development of teaching shill in applying the prin- 
ciples of method, employing good devices, and practic- 
ing appropriate techniciue in. the teaching of a particular 
subject or subjects. 

h. The maintenance of a high scholastic attainment on the 
part of the pui^Lls taught hy tl\e teachers being trained. 

c. Organization of a well-balanced course of study. 

Other goals might be set up in addition to these, but tliese 
three call for a thoroughgoing program of measurement. 
This is especially true of the first goal if it is undertaken in 
any serious fashion. It is the focal point of the supervisory 
functions in the training-school situation, and it should be 
attacked in a thoroughly analytical and scientific manner. 

JB. Types of evidence of supervisory efficiency under Hus trainijxg-^ 
school conditions. 

a. Eesson plans of teachers, which show tlio devclopm<*^nt 
of ability to apply the principles of method to the or- 
ganization of subject-matter, the selection of good de- 
vices for its presentation, and the formulation of a pro- 
gram of tcchnicjue that scexns suitable to the particular 
situation. 

h. Skill in actual teaching as shown by the last two or 
three weeks of the practice teaching of each student 
teacher. 

o. Einal grades given teachers on their practice teaching. 

d. Judgments of teaclicrs sls show'n by a questionnaire 
score csxrcl indicating the items in which they have been 
materially helped by supervision. 

c. Scliolastic records of pupils being taught by the student 
tcac'licfs under sui>ervision. 

f. Quantitative record of the supervisory activities carried 
on by the training-school supervisor. This should iii- 
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elutlc; ull ki*icls oC ouLluic*^ t:>^u.ecl Lo tctiollcriJ uiicl tilts 
court>e-oC-£«tucly iiia.Leria.L» fonuLiltLLecl l>y tlie fc»vii><^r vL>or. 

£7- CJuulitittivo s>tiitly of tlto suiiorvLiory iJerforriia.iiood a-s 
ijsacle tlirougli i>or£>uiiu.l tsoiitut;t of Lite u.tiHiiiiL»Lrii.toir 
witli tilts sxiperviisory £sitiia.Lioti. 'I'lxL* typo of ovitlciic'o 
alioultl lits |»ivon ill tlotu.il tuict oxtcli itoiix lalioiiltl t>o LiiLsetl 
0X1 ooiicrolo tlutit. Espoc-liil iittoiitioii solioislil Lks j»ivcii to 
tlio tcoliiiitiuo of tlio stiporvLaor in vL^itixi^; Ltsaoliorsa a.t 
tvorli, ill xxia-ULii|5 coiii»tructivo csriticisiiiis. cto. 

C. jSoiircca _frc»J/l ^Khich Oic iypat of cviilcticc afuiulcL he scctfral^ 
'ITliese liii'vcs ulroutly l>ocn Ititlicu-totl in s^ttitiiig tliis tyy>tis llioxii— 
seWess. BrioUy rcsi>tii,Lotl, liowcvor, tlioy ro-ts atiiilci-it teiioliers, 
auper-viiaor, scUool reoortls of pupUs’ gmcloil* recortliS of tcaoli- 
tsrs* practice teacliing gmtlcs* aiitl lUe utliiimLstrator or direc- 
tor of tlio scliool. 'ITIic matter of s»eci.»riug tlie olsjeeti'V'O datix 
from all tlicsc sources slioxilcl Iks carefully worked out so tUat 
tlie data -will Ixs compiled systematically axid in sufliciciit 
to afford a rcluilsle Lsasis for delcruiuilncy tlxe dcijrcsu 
of cfEcieixcy witli wlxiclx tlxe supervia»or lias yscrfomied Ills re- 
spective duties. “I'lio uso of sucli devices os urc sisggested liis- 
will fxxcilitate tlio accumulatioxi of tlic necessary data. 

Uevices for securing objective data. A. clctailecl daily- 
lesson-plari form, sueb as iias been presented in a previous 
discussion in tbis book, and a -weckly-lesKon-plan form simi- 
lar to tbat berctofore described, tvill enaljle tbe director to 
secure very definite evidence as to tbe development of tbe 
teacber’s professional knowledge and bis skill in applying 
tbis knowledge to toaebing problems. The teacber can 
readily furmsb sucb lesson plans as are desired by tbe super- 
visor and director by using carbon sbeets, so that no extra 
work need be involved in meeting tbis particular part of tbe 
acirmnxstira.-ti.ve program. 


AaX^ skdl m actual teaebing can be secured only 
tbrougb visitmg tbe teacbers at work a sufficient number of 
times to acoimiiilate an adequate body of facts upon wbicb 
to base a valid judgment. Tbe director may secure sucb 
data econonucaUy by using a deta-fied blank wbicb contains 
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tile items sujjgestecl in tiic chapter on tlie measuring. of teach- 
ing efficiency- If he so desires, he may use fewer items, or 
he may erctend the nuinher of points to suit his particular 
point of view and present purposes- The main point is that 
some definite form of ohservation notes should b»e tahen and 
the estimate of the teachers* efficiency based upon them- 

The final grades of the teachers and the standing of the 
pupils can be secured from the usual school records that are 
kept for this purpose. These may be charted for conven- 
ience in making comparisons from term to term, and practi- 
cally all of this tabular work can be done by clerical help- 
The graphic representation of such data is so common that 
no special form need be suggested here. The simpler the 
form the better as long as it shows up the essential items. 

The ciuestionnaire for securing the judgments of teachers 
needs to be prepared with, care and it should contain the main 
items of teacher training that are supposed to be contrib- 
uted to through the work of the supervisor. A. score-card 
form is “very convenient and can be easily varied to include 
as many or as few items as the situation seems to warrant. 
The form should be different for elementary- and secondary- 
training schools on account of the difference in the number 
of subjects supervised by each supervisor. The accom- 
panying form (see page 25-J*) is suggestive of what might be 
xzsed to advantage in an elementary-training school. 

TTse of the score card. The student teachers should be 
carefully instmeted in the use of this score card. A score of 
from one to five should be entered in each square of the en- 
tire card, and the averages entered for each teacher-training 
itenr and for each subject- The director can accumulate 
these cards during the year and have the summation aver- 
ages of all the data recorded graphically by subjects and by 
teacher-training items. The tabular work can be handled 
hy clerical assistance so that the administrator needs only to 
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fixe firral tabulatioiui to detennixie tiie value of tlic 
eviclence. 

'Xlie i^ore eartl tliat would l>e ada-ptecl to rating tlie sux>er- 
■visors in a seconclaTj'-training iivstitution would l>e muclx 
simpler in form. It migfat well contain tlie same teaolier- 
t raining items as are ^ven in tlie above form, but tbese 
would refer to 011I3- one or possiblv tr^’i'o subjects, since eaclx 
student teacner usuaUjr teacbes only one subject irt prac- 

tice period. 

Tlie administmtor sbould be careful in evaluating tbese 
scores so as not to give tbcm roo great v.'elglit in judging tlie 
efScienc^' of tlie worlc of a super%-isor_ Tliis source of evi- 
dence, Ixovrever, sbould receive a. fair amount of considem— 
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tioii. Tlie person wlao Unices tire treatment is in a position 
to pass Judgment on tlae results from an angle to wliicli 
no otlaer person laas access. Tlxe practice of going to tlae 
recipients of education courses to get testimony as to tlieir 
practical value is becoming more and more common to-day 
in tlae educational world. Tlie results of sucli an inquiry at 
least serves as a balancing cbeclc against tbe evidences pre- 
sented from otlier sources on tlie efSciency of tlie supervisory 
perf or mances . 

Supplementing tbe questionnaire. Another type of evi- 
dence that tbe teacher can furnish in the program for meas- 
uring the wortli of supervision is that of giving a descriptive 
account of ways in which tlie supervisor has contributed to 
his training. The teacher, Icnowing his difHculties in at least 
a general way, and realizing wlxen and how he has been actu- 
ally helped, can very readily render an accurate descriptive 
account of the help given. The tetxclier must be consistent 
in recording such descriptive data in order to be of real serv- 
ice in measuring tlxe efficiency of the supervisory activities. 

Examples of supervisory helpfulness. The teacher may 
be handicapped in his work on account of lack: of certain 
linos cf general training, which he niight readily overcome 
by individual study under wise direction. If the supervisor 
discovers this source of the teacher's difficulty, points out 
the renaedy, an.d directs the teacher in removing the defect, 
the teacher knows quite definitely and in what degree tlie 
supervisor lias rendered valuable seir\''ice to' him. A. brief, 
concise statement of the aniount of time spent by tho super- 
visor, and the kinds of suggestions, discussions, and helpful 
acts x^^^rformed in rendering the service, should be set dovm 
in the proper place in the record. Every time this sort of 
assistance is given the teacher an accurate record should be 
made. 

A-nother general handicap that the teacher very fre- 
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qxiently' worlcs xiiicier' is tlia.t. of iLa-viiig a "very vagi-ie ooiicep— 
tion of tire aims of education and tire si>ecific x^urposes for 
Tvliieli tlze various subjects are tauglxfc- Tlris defect usually 
involves a lacli of Imowledgc of tire psydrolosical and pHysi- 
ologxcal natures of tire pupils in tire particular type of sclrool 
in -^rliiclr tire teaelrer is n-orldng. TJris Irandicap may Ire 
largely overcome In many cases tlrrouglr tire Tvorls of tire su- 
pervisor- Ete nray put literature into tire teaclrer’s irands, 
and tirrougil discussions and suggestions greatly aid tire 
teacKer in interpreting tire points of view and principles tlius 
presented- Tire result -will l>e a greatly clrariged teaclrer, 
and tire teaclrer can be fully aware of tire advantage tlrat 
lias come to Irim tlrrouglr this clrairge- Tlrerefore Ire should 
a faithful record of the important acts performed by 
the sujrervisor in this connect'on- 

The problems of general management of the classroom 
an d the problems of discipline are some of the hardest dilE— 
cultles for a t e a c her, as a rule, to overcome. OThese prob- 
lems are very definite and concrete- ^I*hey arise in such a 
xvay that the te a c her realizes quite fully bi.a; lach of ability 
to cope with the situation. 'I'herefore he realizes Just what 
advice and suggestions from the supervisor have enabled 
h i m to deal with his problems more successfxilly than he 
could possibly have done on his own responsibilitv- The 
concrete cases should Ire recorded in complete enouglr form 
to show the esssntial ways in. 'which the direction of the su— 
perv'Lsor w'as highly valuable- 'i'fae essential help may have 
been the clarifying of the teacher’s understanding of the 
principles underlying the particular piece of pupil conduct- 
Ifc may Iia-ee been the suggesting ox a de%*icc or some i^oint of 
tecluiique in dealing »v5tli the case. 'VS'liaterrer it may have 
l>ecri, the essential point or i>oints can always be =.Gt down in 
definite form. 

Starting the teacher along right lines- The one aspect 
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of th.e teaclxer’s worlv in wliicli lie meets znany" difiSculties 
and m ■wliicli lie lool^^s most of all to tlie sujaervisor for mate- 
rial assistance is tliat of teaciiing subject-matter in particular 
subjects- Tile teaciier may not always realize tbat tlie point 
of diSiculty is one primarily of metlaod, cie\’'ice, or teclxnique, 
but Ixe sliould. realize q^iiite fully tlie ciilferciice tliat tlie work 
of tlie supervisor lias made in. bis ability to meet tlie teacli- 
problems successfully- If tlie supervisor is successful in 
rendering constructive service, tlie teaciier will Icnow tliat it 
was a clearing-up of a point in znetliod, or tbe selection of 
better devices, or tlie forming of correct teclinique tliat en- 
abled bim to improve in bis teacbiiig. Tbe teacber may 
bave some very bad forms of technique tbat need to be 
broken up and replaced by good tecbnique- He may fully 
realize tliat tliis is tbe case, and yet be unable to accomxillsb 
tbe task alone- "Wben tbis is true be knows tborougbly Just 
wbat tbe supervisor contributes to bis success in mastering 
tbe situation. -A.11 of tbese points come out in connection 
witb concrete teacbing situations. Therefore tbe teacber 
can set down accurate data, in brief form, tbat sbow tbe 
value of tbe supervisor’s work. 

Tbe teacber often lacks initiative and independence. He 
needs to bave opportunities tbrust upon bim for acquiring 
■fcbis niucb-desired xpower- If tbe sux^ervisor succeeds in giv- 
tbe teacber sucb opiiortunities, and by wise direction en- 
ables bim to develop initiative, tbe teacber knows Just wbat 
bas taken place so far as tbe essential features of eacb case 
are concerned- Tbe specific situations should be recorded 
with enough details to objectify tbe service tbat tbe super- 
visor bas rendered to tbe teacber in eacb case. 

of objective records- Tbe teacber not only knows 
when be bas received material belli in respect to tbe various 
points tbat bave been set forth above, but be also Icnows 
when be bas been hindered rather than helped- Therefore, 
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in. connect-ion. witK eacH of tiiese clifPerent types of ciifHctil— 
ties, lie slionld maWe an. accurate descriptive record, of tlie 
negative effect of tlxe supervisor’s worlc 'wlienever tliere is 
just cause for so doing. Tlae teaclxer may not understand 
just wliat tire reason is for tlie negative effect, but if be sets 
down a reliable account of tbe supervisor’s pexforuiance and 
tbe apparent results and submits tbese data to tbe adminis- 
trator, tbat officer may be able to analyze tbe situation tbor— 
ouglily enough to locate tbe defect. Tlie trouble may be a 
faili^e to apply some principle of metbod in supervision, a 
poor selection of devices, or a matter of faulty tecliniciue- 
Tbe difficulty may be just a n.\atter of personality or an uix— 
fortunate temporary attitude and bearing on tbe part of tbe 
supervisor. Whatever tbe defect may be, tbe teacher will 
have discharged bis responsibility when be has made an ac- 
curate, honest record of what actually toob place and has 
placed tbo data at tbe disposal of tbe administrator. 

beeping of such a record as has been suggested iix this 
discussion may seem to be too detailed and laborious to be 
practical. Tbe actual amount of time and labor involved 
in doing tbe worb is not great, provided a good form is used 
to systematize tbe data and reduce tbe amount of WTiting to 
tbe minimum, and provided tbe teaclier forms tbe habit of 
ebeebing up on tlic items periodically and mabing whatever 
records arc essential to tbe success of tlxe scheme. One 
thing is certain, and tbat is tbat tbe only Av’ay to make relia- 
ble scientific measurements of tlie supervisor’s efficiency is 
to accumulate wortlx-wbile objective data of tbe sorts that 
have been set forth, and tbe only way to secure such an ac- 
cumulation of facts is to invent good devices and pi-actice 
proper tecbnicivie- 2So measurement should be attempted 
at all if it fias to be based on mere subjective impressions and 
suijerficial evidence. There -would be nothing wrong, to be 
sure, in. asking a teacher for bis impression, of tbe >ralue of 
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tlie supervisor’s worlr, but sucli an impression slioulci not be 
talcen as a substitute for objective evidence. If tbis is tlie 
only kind of data at band upon Avbicb to make an estimate 
of tbe supervisor’s "work, tben let tbis fact be stated frankly 
and let no pretense be made of giving tbe supervisor a defi-'. 
nite rating upon sucb a basis. 

Consideration of tbe supervisory performances in tbem— ■ 
selves as a measure of tbe efficiency of supervision. Tbe 
supervisor sboxild be ready and willing to supply data on bis 
own activities tbat can be used in cbeckxng up tbe otlrer data 
secured by tbe administrator. iVXoreover, be should be in- 
terested in accumulating as muclx objective data as possible 
on bis performances, in order tbat be may study tbem ac- 
curately and in perspective. Tbe supeirvisor wbo can re- 
view bis own actual doings in concrete form at tbe end of a 
year, balf-year, or any period whatever, is in a much better 
position to discover bis defects and bis strong points than be 
can possibly be if be depends upon memory and general im- 
pressions. Tile actual amount of time and labor tbat would 
be consumed in tbe accumulation of essential data will not 
be great when tbe supervisor has once formed tbe habit of 
doing it systematically. Tbe work of recording some of tbe 
forms of data, as will be shown, can be lax-gely done by 
stenographic and clerical help. And, finally, tbe supervisor 
ought, more than any other jxerson connected with bis worl^, 
to be interested in having bis efficiency measured by an 
abundance of objective data rather than by brief inspection 
and subjective impxessions. 

One of tbe important forms of data tbat tbe supervisor 
should furnish tlxe administrator is tbat of typewritten or 
mimeographed copies of all tlxe kinds of materials tbat be 
puts iuto the bands of tbe teaclicrs fox’ their guidance and 
direction. These materials should include outlines of sub- 
ject-matter, suggestive forms for lesson plans, outlines on 
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problems upoxx wixich tbe superx'isor is ■working at any par- 
ticnlar tinxe. good form may be vised in taking detailed 

notes tbat will reduce tlie labor iivx'ol'^^ed to a mininvum. 
Carbon slieets can be used, and tlivis readily supply as many 
ex:tra copies from one writing as may be desired, Tiiese 
notes will not only sbow Just wliat tbe superv'isor is under- 
taking to do, but tbey will enable botb administrator and 
supeirv’isor to discover tbe most common defects of teacbers 
in particular subjects- Tbey will also sbow quite definitely 
tbe range of differences in tbe time taken b^’" individual 
teacbers to overcome tbis or tbat particular defect, or to 
make some specific adjustment to a problem- 

reports of conferences. xV final form of data should be 
tbat of definite statements and information concerning tbe 
conducting of conferences witb teacbers. Tbis should in-* 
elude tbe time spent in individual and group conferences* 
and should give in brief, concise form tbe essential points 
concerning tbe matters discussed, witb a statement as to tbe 
apparent results. xV weli-worked-out blank form for this 
purpose will reduce greatly tbe time and energy consumed 
In keeping an accurate record- Tbe accumulation of such 
data will be as helpful or even more so to tbe super^visor than 
it will be to tbe administrator. It will enable him to study 
bis own performances in conducting such conferences, and 
be tbe means of improving metliod, devices, and technique 
of doing such work. Tbe mojre tbe supeivisor, as well as tbe 
administrator, gets away from mere memoiy and subjective 
impressions, tbe more effective be will become. Tbe at- 
tempt to secure objective data will mean definiteness in 
everything connected witb bis work, and definiteness all 
round will go far toward eliminating waste and bringing 
consistent improvement in tbe supervisory performances. 

Qualitative study of supervisory performances- Tbe 
second phase of considering tbe sui>er%’isory performances in 
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tliemselves as a measure of ttieir efBcieney is tliat of de- 
termining tlie Ciuality of tliese actual x>erformances* Tliis 
study cannot t>e made on any otlier l>asis tlian tliat of actual 
personal contact witlx tlxe supervisor’s work. Tlxe adminis- 
trator must see tlio supei^isor in tlic scliooli'oom, directing 
tlie teaclxer, in confei^ences witlx teaclxers, teadxing demon- 
stration lessons, conducting obseirv’‘ation groups, testing tlie 
work of tlxe pupils, and measuring tlie work of tlie teacliers 
in order to lia%’e any adeciuate conception of tlie superx'^isor’s 
skill. !!^Xorcover, tliese visits to tlie supervisor’s work must 
lie more tlian inspectorial glimpses. Th.ey must be frequent 
Griongli and extended enougli to enable tlie administrator to 
siwalysce tliorouglily tlie extent to wliicli tlie supervisor lias 
mastered tlic principles of metliod in supervision, lias exer- 
cised good judgment in selecting and adapting devices, and 
lias acquired clfectivo teclmiquc in performing all pliases of 
tlic superv’ising activities* If tlie administrator docs not 
tlic time or opportunity to make any sucli tliorougli- 
goiiig study as lias been suggested, tlicii lie is not a posi- 
tion to pass judgment upon tUo Avortli of the supervision 
from the staiulpoint of what the superx^isor has actually done 
in the >%ay of performance. If this is the case, the justness 
itli w hicli the 'Nvork of tlie supervisor is measured 'will de- 
pend upon how carefully tlie results as set forth above have 
been ehecl^^cd up. 

Need, for clednite plans and systematic work. Tlie ad- 
niiiiistrator who undertakes in a serious "way to make a 
thorough study of the work of liis super-s.'isors should have a 
delinilc i>lati in mind and. carry it out systematically. XTe 
must tiike aecur.itc notes on Ills oliserv'ations when visiting 
the 'ivork, and he must diserimiiiatc shariily between princh 
^»les of method, de-v-iees. and leeluiicpie of sui>erx’ision. lie 
.•should not rely loo mueli upon Uio mere appearance of 
things, hut sliould have conferences witli the supeirv*i.sors be- 
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fore n.iicl after Ixis A.’^isits iix order to get into their thinhing on. 
points of method, devices, and teclinicine- IXe will in this 
■w'jvy learn ^vliethcr or not the success of the supervisors at 
ciTiy time wns accidental, and whether seeniing failure was 
merely a temporary matter that will in all prohahilifcy come 
out right later- He should study the plans that his super- 
visors make for their own guidance, and note the extent to 
which these plans are realized in their work- jVToreover, he 
should not only note deficiencies, hut shovild account for 
tlxem in terms of failure to apply the principles of method, 
lack of good judgment in selecting and adapting devices, or 
deficiency in skill of techniejuo- 

CThe work of the administrator in observing supervisory 
activities will he greatly facilitated hy the use of a regular 
hlank which includes all the essential items tliat should he 
studied through such observations. Concrete data should 
t>e accumulated under each item and a final rating of effi- 
ciency in each item made from these objective data- The 
general headings on such a form should hes jVXethod, II>e- 
vices, and Tecliniciue- There should be a space for miscel- 
laneous notes and comments. The exact form that may 
he used is immaterial- The important point is that when 
one systematically accumulates data of this sort, he becomes 
mucli niiore definite axid certain in his procedure- T'his very 
habit of getting down to definite, detailed data will insure a 
high degree of accuracy in estizzzating the real worth of su- 
pervision. 

Ohapter summary- "The work of supervision must justify 
its existence by establishing adequate objective evidences of 
its efficiency- These objective evidences may be secured 
through first setting up a body of guiding principlers, and 
then, by formulating a program that will enable the admin- 
istrator or supervisor, as the case may be, to ajxply the prin- 
ciples to the measurement of any particular type of super- 
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"^’isory situntion. Tlae ultimate ixiterpretatiou of joriuciples 
and tixe formulation of tlxe measurement 3>rogmiii must rest 
"svitK tlxe iixcli's.’iclual administrator. Sujri'estn’^c programs, 
Ixowever, loasecl upon definite supervisory situations may fie 
lielpfuli fi.en.ee tfiey are 'vvortfi studying. 


OIL.:VS3 EXLERCISES 

t. Alalio = 1 . list of soa.Is or oxitcomcs tirU. "woLiIci Iks suitable for a. stxiKsria— 
teudciit, Ln a city oi SQOO. lo xxoclertalte to realize tlirougb bis o.^n 
sui^cirNTSory acLivilles- 

2. Eeseribe tlie status of a particular course of stu<ly, la cith.er an cle- 
tijei\tary— or sccontlary-scKool subject, tliat needs revision. 

3. Select some subject that is usuaifi* mtrotlucecl into the seliools irnrler a 
sx>ecial supervisor and znalcc a list of appropriate goals tbat may bo 
attained by efficient supervision. 

4. Select -two appropriate goals to be realiiod Ibrougb tine super%-isory 
acti-%dtlc3 of a super-vising prurcipal. and designate tJh.e types of objec- 
tive data tliat 'would well ostablisli tlic efficiency of the supervision. 

5. Give a brief descriptive account of three or more ways in ivhich you 
have been helped by a super'.'isor. 

O. Give a brief descriptive account of t-w o or more instances in hich you 
liave l->een handicapped by pcor or insufficient sui>crvision. 

7. 01*^0 three csamplas of cases in which special supervisors ha'vc dfs- 
manded too much of the teachers under their supervision. 

8- ^lahe a blanlc form tliat the a^lministrator could t.'co lo advantage in 
securing reliable data on lies observations of the actual porfaimmnccs 
of supcrvisioti. 

3. Plaice a gi-aphic record of the quantity of supervisory duties per- 
formed by a particular supervisor whose -work you ha-'.'c known. 

SEUECTEEJ REEERE^ZOES EOR SECTIOM C 

Eoyce, jVrthur C. Fourtct:n£h ErarSoot of (Jtc Socictj/ Jor tha SCuclrj rf F'lTti- 
caiiojr. Fart n, "“Aletliods for l^rcasurfnty Teachers' Iflfficiency-” 

GocmI pres.eBta.tioo of <iala. asiiX cxCBlleat pracUcBl staz:(2a3xl&. 

Elliott, E. C. A Tentative Scale for the I^reasuring of Teaching EOi- 
cicney"; in the University of 'SNIsconsin. TiccIfUi Yt^arLonl-, part t, p. CS- 
Oives lOlO edition of the scale. Cubberley. E. E. Slats and. Ooxiniif 
Edaacttttyjial Zicorgam^^iion, Appendiv, gives lOX-i edition of the Elliott 
Scale, and also two Stale of Indiana scales. 

Goo<l. rti^nrel Lo caiBpacc w*Lli Soycc's 
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ITall, J, \V. Ticcl^th ^TcaritoaJs iho 'Soctctt/ Jor tliG Stu-di/ Edxication. 
Part I, AjjpendiXj p. 07, “Supervision of XSe^inxiin^ 'I'eacliers au Cincin- 
nati.’' 

ScLs of Tiotea, by sufx^rvi&ors duriaf^ visits to teacbers, saveti in full. 

ATonroa, Walter S., DeVoss, JajLue.-^ C-, and ICellj?', i«*. J_ Editcaiional Tests 
atuL Adeasurexncrits. 

Comiarobcnsi VO progLotitatioQ and disousslon of standard tests, and intcrpTctation 
of 02 ci>erIuionLu.l data. 

AJonroe, "V^^alter S. SercxitecnJh Y’carhoslc of the Society f or ilte StxLdy of Edxc— 
cation, Cliapter iir, “Ervisting Tests and Standards-" 

Gi%'cs all tosts Cor olementary and b>sb schools ui> to 19tS. 

AXoreliou-se, 3?raiiees. Eracticc TcacJiiny itx. tits School cf Educatiojz^ XJni— 
veraity of Illinois Scliool of Education, Bulletin TsTo-.V- 

XlelpEul discussions on conferences witb teachers, and criticism of teachers** worlc. 

Ittigg, Harold Ordway. Teachers' ^£arTcs and. ^\£ar1ciity Systems, 

£sc«llenb pr^entatloa of both 6clds- 

Seas.liore» Carl E. Eighteenth ’iTeorbooTc of the Society for tho Sittdy of Eduect-^ 
iion. Chapter vi, “The Hole of a Consulting Supervisor in Alusic.** 

Helpful suggestions on technique. 
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Administrator, slaould be trained in 
supervision, S, O; tbe supervisory 
job of, 30, 31; must plan for meas- 
urement of advisory eflaeiency. 
23S; must see tlic supervisor at 
worlc, 261, 262; must liave definite 
plan, 262, 263. 

Adolescence, tbe beginnins stage of, 
dS, -lO; tlie second stage of, -40; 
tbe tbird stage of, -40, 50; tbe su- ^ 
premo period of babit formation, ! 
60; religious tendency of, 67, CS. I 

Adolescents, physiological traits of, 
6-4; psyobological traits of. 54, 55; 
social status and outloolc of, 56; 
effects of combined pliysical con- 
ditions on dovolopment of, 57, SS; 
ombazrassments of, oS, 5Q ; elTect 
upon, of development of se^ or- 
gans. 69; actions of, usually due to 
suggestion, not to premeditation, 
63. 66. Sea Fupils. 

Algebra, scope of subjeot-mattor of 
unit of, 119. / 

Analysis, 76. 

Anticipatory teaebing, S3, S-4; the 
value of, 34, So. j 

Arithmetic, scope of subicct-raatt er | 
of unit of, 119; elementary, out— j 
line of a demonstration lesson in, 
140, 141; meetings to discuss the 
teaching of, 2-12, 243. 

Assignments, to individurd pupils, 
134; ohser-\i*ation, 143 — ol; pxir— 
pose and use of ohsex^'ation, 152, 
153 ; of lessons, should bo clear 
and definite, 1S2; recitations 
sliould liieop up witli. 1S2. 1S3. 

Assi-^tant superintendent, must 
somotiines supexviso, 30; mciisur— 
hig the sinierv'i&ors" work. of. 245, 
216. 

33uilding principal, must sometimea 


supervise, 30; measuring super- 
visory work of, 245, 24G. 

13ulletin board, lOS, 109. 

Oapitalfzation. 132. 

Olicckiug up work of pupils, 211. 

Ohildhood, dominant physiological 
characteristics of. 41 ; domiuairt 
psychological characteristics of, 
41—43. 

I Children, social status of, 43. 

Circulatory system of adolescents, 
37. 

Class, amount of time t-o bo devoted 
to study outside of, 123, 124. 

Class periods, length and number of, 
123 

Classroom, the supervisor's manner 
of entering, 201, 202; tho super- 
visor’s position in, 202, 203; tJxo 
supert-isor’s manner of leaving, 
203. 204; management of, 222; 

■visitations of. by superintendent, 
244. 

Comma, use of the, 132. 

Conferences, individual study, 1S5; 
group and individual, ISO, 209; 
points characteristic of, 210. 211; 
of superintendent -with, teachers. 
243; reports of, 201. 

Conservation of materials in devices, 
102. 103. 

Constructive and. destructive criti- 
cism, 195, 106. 

Cooperation between supervisor and 
teachers, to be aimed at, 23, 2 4, 
35 — 37 ; importance of, in regard, to 
conduct of pupil. GG. 

Cooperative teaching. la^’ing tho 
basis for, 23, 24; particular basis 
for, in the elementary school. 3S — 
•14; liarticular basis for, in the sec- 
ondary school, 45 — 7 1; bearing 
upon, of agreement concerning 
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1X1; classificatiorL of special, llO, 
111; ttio selection of, 113; ontllne 
for clirecteci teaclnns, as to, 16-1 — 
07; and teclmicme, 199; tntelli- 
gonce and resonrcefulnesa in se- 
lecting and adapting, 219, 220, 

for secnring otijecti-v-e data as to 
teacher’s ediciency, 232~3-i. 

E>irQcted observation of teaching, 
forms of, 142, pxorposea of, 143; 
preliminary obseirv'ation, 143; ob- 
servation assignment, 1-13~S1 ; crit- 
ical observation, 143, critical eval- 
uation and jndgment-fornaing, 
146, 147 ; purpose and use of ob- 
servation assignments, lo2, lo3, 
to evaluate teaching, 153— o7. 

Directed teaching, a step in learning 
to teach by direct teaching. S7, SS; 
Tvhat it involves, 1G3; outline for. 
16-t— 70; choice of specific habits of 
skill, 170 r definite detailed lesson 
plans, 171; dldcrcuccs between 
teachers. 172; weekly and daily 
lesson-plans. 172—77; Icsson-plans 
do not lead to xnochanical work. 
177, 17S; lesson-plans clarify 

thinking for the beginner, 17S; : 
time to be given to oral and ivrit— | 
ton work and to ciuizzes, 179; c^ucs- 
tions, 179, preparation of lessons, 
ISO- 

Discipline, in outline for directed 
teaching, IGS; xhe teacher’s ability 
in the matter of, 222, 223; a phi— ' 
losophy of school, 223—25; a mod- 
ern point of view of, 224, 223. 

Discussions, llO. 

Double periods, 1S4. 

Drill. 120, 132, 133, 1S3. 

Economy, saving of time for the su- 
pervisor, a phase of, 97; saving of 
time for the teacher, a phase of, 
102; conservation of materials a 
form of, 102, 103: cost of matcrjals 
a form of, 103; a relative matter, 
103. lO-t; as result of tcchnicjue of 
supervision, 19G. 107- 

Education, modern, a weakness of, 
132. 133. 


Educational situations, 113, 114. 

Efficiency, training conduces to, 13, 
14; supervision to develop, 194; 
supervisory, see Supervision ; of 
teacher, sec Jlating. 

I Elementary schools, composition of 

! the teaching force of, 3, 4; particu- 
lar basis for cooperative teaching 
in, 3S — 44; the purpose of, 3S; the 
place of, 3S — 40, curriculum of, 40; 
pupils of, 41 — 43; general basis 
for codperativ’e teaching in, 75 — 
S2- 

Embarrassments, adolescent, 5S, o9. 

Emergency demonstration teaching, 
157—02; use and x^ui'jpose of, 157; 
examples of, 15S— 60, situations 
that justify, 160. 161. 

English, the socializing of, 72; flu- 
ency and correctness in, necessary 
for teacher, 21S. 

Evaluation, critical, of teaching, 143, 
140. 147, 153—57 j observation 
outline. 154. 

Examinations, 222. 

Experiences, mental xnaturing 
through, 61—63. 

Experimentation and demonstra- 
tion. supervisor should teach for 
purposes of, 2o. 26, 13S. 

Experiments, to bo performed by the 
pupil, 125; to be porfomied by the 
teacher, 125, 120. 

Finding out things for and by one’s 
self. 90, 91. 

Formal stage, in all training, 12, 13; 
meaning of, 14, 15- 

Formahsm, deGnitioxi of, lO. 

Formality of techniciuc, the, 9—11; 
training school and public school 
as regards, 14, 15; eliminated by 
mastery, IG. 

Forms, for lesson plans, lOS, lOO, 
173 — 70; concerning educational 
situation, 115; for ob^^ervation 
assignment, 1-40, 14S, 150; for 

supervisor’s notes of teachers* 
classroom work, 206 — OO; for in- 
formation concernuig cour=e of 
astudy of leaclier. 2 4S. 
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Gciicralitics vs. dotailsi in training 
for swpervitoLon, 153 

Geometry, plane, ontUne of a dem- 
onstration lesson, in, 1-±1, 
example of emergenry demonstra- 
tion tcaclnng m, l&S, ISO. 

Coals, the hatnt of liaviiig xvortiVi— 
wtiilc, 177; superintendent sboult) 
liax-o definite. 34.0, 241; set up for 
tlie special supervisor to attain. 
24G, 247; of supervision. 251. 

Gmtios atidl xuarlts, assigning of, 211, 
312. 

Grading and promotiuSt value of 
tests, in. ISS. 

Graphs. IIO 

Group oonferonces, ISO. 

Group study, ISao. 

llahita, transtorming tecl\T\\<\ue into, 
11; adolcsconee tho supremo period 
of formation of, OO, practice to 
form right, in tc-aobers, SS, of 
teaching, should hccotno auto- 
matic, SS, SO; of teaching. breaW- 
irig up incorrect, )>0-92, the body 
of, that should re.sult from tho 
fatudy of a course, 120; of studying 
intenfivciy, 12-1, of skill, speciTic, 
for difTorent subjects. 170; of 
study. l,Sd. 

ireetographing, 103 

&ehoo!-$, unprofessional charac- I 
ter of touching in, O 

^nu^ation, teaching Icurnncl by, SO, 

In‘lci3ciieloncc in the teacher. 03; su- 
pervi-iou to develop, 104. 

coiifcrencws, ISo, ISO. 

Induclion and deduction, VG, 77. 

Iiiiti.ilii c. b9. 03; hUperx’-ision to do- 
x-clop, lO 1, 103. 

Iiislincta. of adolescents, importance 
cf kiiouledgu oi. OO, Ol. 

In-truction. Sets Coiir‘=i; 3 . 

Iii-^tructiou'. to teacher-*, printed, a 
V.OO'I iloMcc, 9/; cx.nuplc3 of, US— 
itJ_; -t tlox'ico, 102. 

r».nu>arc<l uith or.al inat ructions,, 
coiuparod. with hvctograpliod 


or mimeographed instructional 
103; efrectivciio6,3 of, 104, 105; 

iis.vbil\fcy of, 1Q5, lOG, no con- 
fusion due to ui,e of, 107 ; a gen- 
eral device of the material sort, 
109. 

Intellectual devices, 109, HO. 

Intelligence tc&ts for teachers, 216. 

Intcrc.st3 of pupils should be caught; 
at their crest, GS, GO. 

Judgment-forming, 14G, 147- 

Kansas, Univonsity of, -weekly lesson 
plan of, 174, 175. 

Kindergarten, the, 39. 

Z-ahoratory and recitation work, 
amount of tunc to bo devoted to 
each, 124, 126. 

I-anguago texts, suj>plementary ma- 
terial needed with, 133. 

hatiu. oxaniplo of eniergcnoy dom- 
onstration tcituhing lu, 150, 160. 

Lectures, HO; outline for directed 
teachiDS. as to, 1G6, 107. 

Lesson assignment sltouLci bo clear 
and definite, 1S2. , 

Lesson-plans, d.iily. lOS, lOO, 173, 
170. form. for. lOS, IQO; weekly, 
172-75, should be swen by super- 
visor and followed by teacher, 171, 
172. -value of daily, 17G. 17T-, do 
not lua-d to mechanical work, 17T, 
17S. c.laxify thinking for tlie be- 
ginner, 17S; should be definiteness 
***•-20, for records of teacher’s 

cfncioncy, 253 

Lcissotu,, time to be devoted to prep 

I nruUotx of, 123, 124, ISO. 

IVIake-up work, ISG. 

^^****^Seincnb of classroom and ol 
pupils, 222, 223. 

manual acts, 40. 

hlanual training courses, hax’e smne- 
ttmos been too theoretical. G9 

of. 120; a.ssigning, 

<='^^'?ervation of. in devices, 
supplementary. 133, 134- 
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noteboolcs, Z3-1. See Subject— 
inatfecr. 

li'Iat-erio.l cicvices, lOQ, HO. 

JMa.tfciomo.tics, how it roa,y t>o social- 
ized, 71; rruioli siipiilemcritary drill 
mutorial needecl in, 133. 

^leetings, -teaclaeTa’, 2*12, 2^3. 

JMeniorization, 18-1. 

^Mental devclorimozit to be aimed txh, 
S3; tbrougb expcxrences, 01-^63. 

Ivletinod, first jirmciplo of, sxijier- 
visor and teachers must have ! 
common knowledtse anti hold com- 
mon points of view, 35 — 37 ; de- 
fined, 7G, principles of, defined, 
7G; probloms in, 76, 77; second 
principle of, ;that one learns to 
teach by teaching, S3— SO; tlnrd 
priuciplo of, incorrect habits of 
tcacKine can be broken up vindor 
supervision, 80—03; fourth prin- 
ciple of, teacher must be £;ivcu op- 
portunity to do ree'iiO'X' work, 03*. 
outlitio for directed teaching, ns 
to, lO-i; mastery of principles of, 
33,0. 

^llmcoeraphing, 103. 

f^ervous system of aciolesceo.ts, ST. 

I^otebooks, 13-1. 

I^otoa, aliould be taken to cstimato 
teacher’s efficiency, 301. 305, 253, 
SCO, 26 1, outline for, for super- 
visor, 206—00. 

Observation, of teaching, S5, SO; 
of demonstrixtion lessons, 13S — 42; 
directed, of teaching, 1-12—63, sec 
Oircctcd oVjsorvation.; to evaluate 
teaching, 153—57. 

Oral and written work, relative time 
to be given to, in recitation. ITO. 

Oread Training School, example of 
general instructions to senior 
teacliei-s in, OS— lOO- 

I*eriods, shorter or longer, organiza- 
tion of subiects into, 121 — 23; class, ! 
length and nuinbcr of, 123; super— i 
% stiKly. Itsl, double, ISi. 1 

i*crniaiieiicy of dc%*iccs, 3T, 103. I 


^Physiological characteristics, of 
childhood, -41; of secondary-school 
pupils, 5-4, 

Thysiological disturbances of ado- 
lescents, 57—50. 

Tlans for lessons. Sea 31.essoxi-3>lans. 

iplans for supervisoi-y work, 260. 

preparation of lessons, time to ho 

I devoted to, 123, 12-4, ISO. 

I I*resentation and dirill, relative time 
to be devoted to. 132. 133. 

Priniary school, 39 

Principles, definite, have been lack- 
ing in traming of supervision, lY, 
IS. 

Printed forms, instructions. jSca 
Forms, Instructions. 

Froblcms in teaching and method, 
76. 77. 

Professional training, Inolc of. 4, 5. 

Fromoling, value of tests in, 188. 

Fsychological approach to subiect- 
matter, 51, 53. 

Fsychoiogictil characteristics, of 
childhood, dl, d3; of sceoadnxy— 
school pupils, fid, 55; of adoles- 
cents, ways of capitalising knowl- 
edge of, CO, 61. 

Fubfic school, and training school, 
compared as regards formality of 
organization, 1-1, 15; curriculum- 
making in. 24. 25. 

Fupils, of tho cleinontary school, 41— 
43; dominant physiological char- 
acteristics of, '41; dominant pt»y- 
chological charactonstics of, -41, 
43; relation of characteristics to 
schoolroom procedure, *42; social 
status of, 43- 

Of tho secondary scliool, 5 4— 73; 
importance of knowledge of traits 
and tondciicios of, 5-4; physiologi- 
cal characteristics of, 5-4; psycho— 
logiciil cluiraatcristics of, 5 4, 55; 
proper attitudo of school toward 
erratic behavior in, 03 — 06; shovild 
bo allowed to choo-»o freely crrtitic 
conduct, 03, Gl; doorof opportun- 
ity not to ho closed to, Ol, 05; ini- 
IMirt.mcc of frank iletilmvt', witii, 
OG, G7 ; teligluua and emotional 
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tcticlcncy of. 07, GS; interests of. ; 
sliovilcl be caueiit iit tlio crest. GS, 
GO , scieiiil status arid ontlook of, SO, j 
effeetj* of combiired piryaical con- 
ditions on development, of, 57, 5S; 
onibjrrn-ssments of. 5S, 50, effect 
upon, of do% clopnicnt of sex or- 
gans. 59. uro in tbe suprerne peraoci 
of Ixabit foiination, 60-; instiuetr^ e 
backgrounds of. GO. Ol, to be re- 
garded more tban tbe snbaects of 
instruction. t39, 70. 

The class of, for wbom tbo oourt-c 
is pitcbed, 1!^G; tiic elaf,ses of, to 
■?N'lron» the course is open for full or 
fractional credit, 120, 127; tlia 

Items tlicvt dotermine tbcir record 
and credit m a course, 137—29. 
management of, 332, 323. 


ClucstiorrnaJre, for securins judg- 
meiit of teaclier, 253 

Qucations, outline for directed Icucb- 
lug, u? to. IGQ. ICO, on quiz pa— 
r>erg, 170. 

Quiz paxiere, umfonulty in, 184; pro- 
cecluro in grading. 170. 

Quizzoa, tune for, 170. number and 
character of ciuestioiis in, 170. 


3nUatxn® of teachers, should be sub- 
ject fo clefinito sstandards. 2is. 
suggested outline for, 210—30. in- 
tellectual ability, 31G. general 
scholarship. 216. 217; special 

fecholarsliip. 217. ability to cypress 
thoughts. 21S. voice, 3XS. teach- 
ing ability. 21S— 22. master of the 
principles of method, 210. intclli- 
Kcnce and rcsourcefulnosis in se- 
lecting and adapting devices, 2ll>, 
220; definiteness in lesson plan- 
ning and skill in folloM i-ig the 
plan, 220; sTvill and reliability of 
techniQuo. 220. 221; ability to se- 
cure desired rosult-s. 221 , 222 abil- 
ity to te^t and grade dcfinitclv 
and accurately the n orb of the 
pupil-*. 222. abilitv to manage and 
•'-dpline, 222 . 228 ; a philosophy 
Upline, 328— 2o. x^cr- 


of &ehool dn 


son.xl appearance, 225; Qualities of 
leadership. 22G. professional atti- 
tude, 227, type of school and com- 
munity in which the tcuchcr will 
be most efficient, 227, 22S, the 

critical point. 22S. 

Rea-'liJig tests, 1S7, 

itecitations, socialized, 70, 71 ; co- 
operation necessary for ijroper 
arranging of. 75, tbe device of a 
plan for daily, 105, lOG, and ouh- 
side study, relation between, times 
devoted, to, 124; and laboratory 
work, amount of time to bo de- 
voted to each, 124, 125; andount of 
work to bo assigned to, 129; and 
the use of textbooks m, 131, 132; 
taken up and conducted in. part by 
supervisor, 157, relativo ttmo to 
be given to oral and to written 
work in, 179; means of direct- 
ing study of the pupil, ISS— 84, 
should deal with tbo subject-inat- 

; ter u-ssjsncci and in the way indi- 
cated, 1S2, should keep up with 
nssignmoiits, l&2, 1S3, study dur- 
ing. 183, ISl. 

.Records should be based on doffnito 
evidence, 258, 250, 

Referenco works, 170. 

Relationsliijis, proper tcacbinB, of 
teacher and supervisor to pupils, 
80, St, 

Religious tendency of adolcsconce, 
67, GS. 

Reports by pupils, 134. 

Review i,, 1S3, 

Rural acliools, composition of the 
teaching force of, 4; in aomo 
States, attacking problem of su— 
peivision, G. 

Scales and. testa, training in use of 
standard. 1S7, ISS. 

Selxolarshii>, general, of teachers, 
210. 217 ; special, of teachers, 217. 

Schools. Sc<r Elementary, l?.ural. 
Secondary; Training. 

Sciences, little supxjlementary ma- 
terial needed in, 133. 

Score card, ^ic Eorxii. 
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Secondary education, to defi^nc aul:>- 
jects in. curriculum in terms of 
definitely recognized values, 50; 
one of tlie problems of, to replace 
spontaneous beiiavior wxtii be- 
bavior based upon meditation, 
6S; Iras bean too tlreoretical and 
not sufficiently practical, GS, 60, 

Secondary sebooLs, composition of 
tfic teacliing force of, 3. , particu- 

lar basis for cooperative teaebing 
in, *i.5 — *?-i; tbe purpose of, -iS — i7 ; 
tbe place of, -47, -IS; the curriculum 
of, SO, SI; tbe curriculum, to be re- 
garded as a means to an end, 512, 
S3; tbe student, not tbe subject- 
matter, in, tbe important tbing, 
53; tbe pupils of. o-i— 73. .see r*up*ls; ' 
should bo stable, though flexible, 
652, 03, proper attitude of, toward 
erratic beliuvior of pupils, 03— CO: 
should provide social opportuni- 
ties, 70, 71; general basis for co- 
operative teaching in, 75— S3. 

Sileiit-readinB tests, 1S7. 

Skills standardized, and standard- 
ized tests, ISS, 189. 

Social opportunities, should be pro- 
vided by school, 70, 71, 

Social status, of children, -iS; of sec- 
ondary-school pupils, 50. 

Sociabzed recitations. 70, 71. 

Socializing subaect-mattcr. 71—73. 

Standard tests and scales, training in 
use of, 1S7, 18S, and unstandard- 
ized, ISS; knowledge of their use 
is necessary, 1S9, 190; uses to 

which they can bo put, 1S9- 

Standards, teaching, should be un- 
derstanding between supervisor 
and teacher as to, SO; necessary for 
measuring supervisory efficiency, 
231, 233. 

Student, thinking m terms of tbe, 53. 

Studies of secondary school, purpose 
of. 52, 53. 

Study, outside, timounfc of time to be 
devoted to, 123, 12*1; supervised, 
ISl — 90, sao Supervised study; dur- 
ing the recitation, 1S3. lS-4; su- 

pervised period of , IS-"!; group, 1S5; 


conferences, individual, 1S5; lit- 
erature on, should be put in hands 
of pupils, ISO- 

Subject— matter, the psychological 
i^Pproacii to, ol, 52; though not 
sacred, should be stable, 62; the 
pupil not to be sacrificed to, 69, 
70; the socializing of, 71 — 73; of 
courses, should be put in perma- 
nent printed form by the super- 
visor, 117; teacher should know 
why it was organized and is being 
taught, 117, 1 IS; statement should 
be made of changes going on in, 
IIS. 119, unit of credit in, 119 — 30, 
173; the problem of scope of, 119; 
tho relative amount of each type 
of. no. 120. 132. 133; content, and 
formal, 120, 133, 133; the funda- 
mental content, X20; to be learned 
temporarily and to be learned per- 
manently, 1S4. jSce Courses. 

Success of teacher, considerations in. 
estimating. 214, 215. See 'Poachers. 

Superintendent, principles by which 
he can measure supervisory effi- 
ciency, 234 — SS; supervisory activ- 
ities of, 239; should have definite 
goals. 240; should, give account of 
duties done and time spent in do- 
ing them, 242; consideration of the 
supervisory activities of, 242 — 45. 

Supervised study, ISl— 90; what is 
meant by, ISl ; tlie lesson assign- 
ment, 182; the recitation demands. 
182, 183; study during the recita- 
tion, 1S3, 1S4; supervised study 

periods, 1S4; group study, ISo; 
make-up work, 1S6; literature on 
stud 5 '-, 186; conferences, ISO; 
training in use of standard tests 
and scales, 1S7, ISS; value of tests 
in grading and promoting, ISS; 
standardized tests and standard- 
ized skills, ISS, 1S9; some kno'wl- 
edge of the uses of standard tests is 
necessary, 1S9, 190. 

Supervising principal, must some- 
times do supcivisory work, 30 
measuring supervisory work of 
245, 24G. 
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Siipcr\-iaiorj, a-Aministratora should j 
t>& trained in, S, O; foe tho trainlus 
school, needed, Xt; t.b.e greatett, 

-a cakxxcas of, XT ; training for, de- 
tails ra. EGneralities in, IS; super- 
visors measure the efficiency of, 

HO, 30, the goal of, HO, 30; plana of. 
for administrator, 30. 31; tho pur- 
l>ot<i of, SI, SH; must bCRin before 
tbc teacher enters tlic classroom. 
103; tbc purpose of, 103. 10-1; to do- 
\ clop independence and efncicncy. 
lOl, 193; the lechnio.ue of, should 
bo constructive. 105. lOO; tbe 
lechniciuc of. should bo capable of 
inodificattou. IOC: the techniQUe 
of, should be economical. IOC, 197, 
rate of tiroceduro in. H09; the need 
of cvaltuitins, 231; efficiency of, 
taking stock as to, 231—33; twe 
stcp4 in%ol>vd in measuring effi- 
ciency of. H33: principles involved 
in measuriTig efficiency of. H3^3S: 
programs fur zncaauring efficiency 
of. H3S-03; exercised by supers 
intendent, 239; superintendent 
should h.ivo deffiilCe goals. H40. 
211; types of data that ivill be 
accoptc«l as proof of cfScjcncy 
of, fur superintendent. 241. 212. 
sources from which valid data may 
Ixs secured, for superintendent. 

2 12; considerations of activities of 
supcrmtcniient, 2 12— 43;meaiUtiaj 
work of asabt-int sur>erintendcnt. 
aruj^erv i'-ing pnncipal, and budd- 
ing i,nncipal in,2-13. HIG; mcasur- | 
mg work of eiveca.il eupesvisors in, 
HSG; special suf-vrvi&c.r *rhouId 
liav <1 ill linite goal**, HiO, 217; ts-jics 
of cvidt.nco that iiiiiicate «. fficier-cy 
of euiAi-rv i-or, 217; sviurcts 

of cvidi nev for *.ffic:e.jcy of spvcial 
eupcrmtcndviit, H19; times sj-eat 
l.j, s-u;>.-rM--or m, HiO. ci'ual- 

ily of ivc.rkof ej-ovi..! -ujx.ri.iior in, I 
219. cf sui-*xvs-<.r in training- ' 
e-chool. 23t>—32; dcv'ie*-a for a^cur— 1 
mg ohjeviiive data cGnc*mixig, f 
232-35. •‘xan.;.:,.:! of I ei;>f..lnc a I 


257, 2oS; definite plans of, should 
bo fumiahed by supexviaor, 260; 
qualitative study of, 201, 262- 
Supervisors, trained, reasons for 
need of, 3—7; need of training 
schools for. 7, S; must master 
technique, 13, 16; two questions 
involved in the problem of train- 
ing, IG. 17 ; should aim. to bring 
about cooperation between them- 
selves and the teachers, 23. 24.; 
have the duty of selecting and ox— 
gaiuziug tho subject-matter of 
courses. 24. 25, should teach for 
purposes of experimentation and 
demonstration, 25, 26; direct sya— 
tematic observation, of expert and 
inexpert tcachmg performances, 
26, 27; direct teaching activities, 
2S; check up pupils’ progress, 2S; 
measure progress and effic.cncy of 
teachers, 25, 29, measure the effi- 
ciency of supervisaon, 29, 30; 

should work out list of utiliaaiiotia 
of traits and tccdencics, 43; and 
teachers, should agree on deffinite 
t>pcs of social situations ofiered 
hy tho school, 43; work in deter- 
mining tho place of the secondary 
school. 4S, and t-cachers, should bo 
in harmony as regards conduct of 
pupils. 60; should bo in harmony 
■*vith teachers as regards lessons 
^ud recitations, 7o: should agree 
wuh teachers as to teaching pro- 
*-'“dviro and teaching standards, 
Aho as to teaching relationships, 

* 2 3l ; direct teaching in ^ — — 
acoorciing to the-ir standards of 
teaching, &X; as directors of 
work of, in keep- 
ing teacher from Incorrect acts. 
91; work of. in breaking bad hab- 
*■*7*^. • w-ork of, as sympathetie 

vuiilors. 93; should put in printed 
form their views of educational sit- 
uation. 11-1, llo: should put in. per- 
ma -eat printed form the suhject- 
r^tter of courses. 117; should 
ipve mstructsons conccminc te^- 
130; must consider 
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tHree factors xavolveci io. teaclxijas, 
1G3; caa^t fox tlie sales of teaciaers 
and. i>Tap>ns, iQ3, IG-i; snoiold en- 
deavor to xnaiee toaclicrs inde— 
I>eii<3ent and e^Bcient, ID'4; mtxst 
■visit tixe teaciier at £iis ■^vorlt, IGQ^ 
tiie cinestion of '«’lien. tlieT.” slaould 
tegira visiting, lOO — SOI; manner of 
their entering the classroom. SOI, 
SOS; their i>osition in the classroom, 
SOS. S03; their manner of leaving 
the classroont. S03, SO^; shotild 
mahe notes on the recitation, SO-i— 
OG; manner in tvhich. they should 
deliver the written notes, S05; 
should always do their visiting 
ojJcnly, SOd, SQG; outline for tiot€is 
of, SOG— 09; special, measuring su- 
persdsoiy activities of, S-iG; detm- 
ite goals sot up for them to attain, 
2-iO, S-tT : types of e\'idGnoo that 
indicate -their efficiency, S-i7 ; 
sources of e-videnco for eSicicney 
of, 240; time spent hy, 240; cjual- 
5ty of worlc of, 2SO; in trainLng- 
schooi. measuring su pervisoiy ac- 
■tivities of, 2SO— d2; ways in which 
teacher may he helped hy, 2oo— ; 
may soxnctimes liinder, 23^, 2SS; 
should themselves furnish data to 
aclminiatmtor, SdO.SGOjshould fur- 
nish dednite plans of super^-isiota, 
2GO; notes on -visitation to he made 
hy, 2GO, 201.; reports of confer- 
ences to he furnished hy, 2G1 ; 
must he seen at worh to he judged 
properly, 2G1, 2G2. 

Supplementary’ materials to teat— 
hooh, 133, 134. 

Synthesis, 70. 

Tact. OI. 

■Teachers, need of tmitring schools 
for, 7, S; trained, should trans- 
form technique into hahits, 11: 
why they fail in using technique, 
11 , 12; must pass through stages 
of hahifc formation, 12, 13; cooper- 
ation hetween suporv-isor and, 
necessary, 23, 24; progress and 

efficiency of, nicasured hy super- 


visor, 2S, 29; nor to he worried 
over erratic interpretations of their 
behavior toward pupils, G-4, Go; 
and supervisor, should he in har- 
mony as regards conduct of pupils. 
GO; should he franle with pupils, 
GO, 67; should not try to play upon 
the cr^ulity of pupils. G7; should 
he in harmony* with supervisor as 
regards lessons and recitations, 
75; should agree with supervisor 
as to teaching procedure, and 
teaching standards, also to 

teaching relationships, 70 — SI; and 
supervisor, unite on anticipatory 
teaching. S3, S4; supervision valid 
for Icceping them from incorrect 
acts. Ol; genoral instruction-s to 
senior, 0S—300; instructions to 
regular, 100—02; saving tbo time 
of, a device for, 102; should have 
statement in printed form of sub* 
ject-matter of courses, 117; should 
Icnow why subject-matter was or- 
ganised ai 2 d is being taught. 117, 
IIS; differences between, 172; 
shotild sc-ch service of supervisor, 
104; visited by supery-isor in class- 
room, lOO— 20G; worh of. oriticiacd 
by supervisor, 20t>— OO: conssdem- 
tions in estimating success of. 21 1 , 
2lo; the rating of, shoiiid be sub- 
ject to definite standards, 21o; 
suggested outline for rating of, 
21G— 30; intellectual ability, 21G; 
general scholarship, 2lG. 217; spe- 
cial scholarship, 217; ability to 
express thoughts, 21S; quality of 
voice, 21S; teaching ability. 21S — 
22; mastery of the principles of 
method. 219; intelligence and m— 
sourcoftilne-ss in selecting and 
adapting devices. 219, 220; denn— 
iteness of lesson planning and shill 
in. follov.-ing the plan, 220; shill 
and rcliahiliry of technique, 220, 
221 ; ability to secure desired ro- 
stiits, 221. 222; ability to test and 
grade definitely and accxiratoly 
the worlc of the pupils, 222; ability 
to manage and discipline, 222. 223; 
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'r~fr-? of leodcrsiop, 226; pro— 
f c jTj;- rt -nnl atii-cnde, 22T; t^*pe of 
scHcol and coinmiirsit-^? in vrlaiot 
-tliSj* will t,-e most em.cient, 22T, 
22S; tne critical point, 22S, judR— 
ment. of, conocmins conrso of 
slndy, 2-4S; devices for sectixins 
objective data, as to eSiciency of. 
252— S-i. form of questionnaire for I 
Eccurina judsment of, 253, 25-1, 
trays la vraicli supervisor may 
belp, 255— 5T; may t>o Hindered by 
supervisor, 257. 25S; meetinssi 

242. 243 

TeacHins, cooperative, laidug tbe 
basis for. 23, 24, a cooperative en- 
terprise, 35—37; problems’ in, 76, 
77; to be Icarruid by teaebins* S35 
anticipatory, S3, S4; anticipatory, 
tbe value of, S4, So; obseirs'ation 
of, S5, S6, 1.42—53; learned by imi- 
tation, SO, 87; directed, S7, 1G3 — 1 
SI; teacbera sboulcl endeavor to 
form, ngbt liabits of, SS; babits of. 
should become a'utomatic, SS. SO; 
breaUing up incorrect babits of. 
SO, QO, initiatwe and. independ- 
ence in, SO. 03; dexxionstmtion, 
13S— 42; obaervation to evaluate, 
153—57; emergency demonstra- 
tion, 137— 02; tbreo fundamental 
factors in'volvcd in, 1C3; lacb of 
definiteness one of cbief causes of 
poor. 177. Sc-c Cooperative teacb- 


Teaching force of scbools, composi- 
tion of, 3. 4; lacb of profossional 
training ii*. 4 — 6. 

Teaebing procedure, agreements 

to. by super^'isor and toacber, 7P. 

Teaebitjg relationsbipa, proper, of 
supervisor and tcacbcrs to pupils, 
SO, SI. 

Tcacbing standards, SO. 

Teacbing teebnique, 78, 70- 

Teebniquo, tbe formality of, 0—11; 
tra’ns.forining, into babits, 11, n-by 
teacbers fail in ’u-sing. 11, 12; su- 
r-crviiOTS must master. 15, 16: 


tenebing, 7S, 79; principles by 

v.'hicdi tbe determination of, sbould 
be guided. 79; one purpose of 
demonstration teaching to sbo’W 
good, 13S, 139; in demonstration 
lesson in elementary arithmetic, 
141; m demonstration lesson in 
plane geonvetry, 142; in evaluation 
observation outline, lo-l; in out- 
line for directed teaching, 1G4, 
165, 167—70, of supervision, sbould 
develop proper kind of initiative 
and izidcpendctice in teachers, 195; 
of supervision, should be constme- 
ti%’e, capable of xnodiHcation. and 
economical, lOo — 07; selected forma 
of. 100—213; and devices, 199; vis- 
iting the teacher at his trork, 109 — 
206; criticizing tbe •vrorls of tbo 
teacher, 206—00; conferences and 
checking up trork, 209 — 12; sIcHl 
and reliability of, 220. 221. 

'Pests and scales, training in use of 
standard, 1S7, ISS. standard and 
unstandardized, 'value of, in erod- 
ing and promoting, ISS. standard- 
ized. and standardized skills, 1S3, 
ISO; knop'ledge of their use is 
necessary', 1S9, 190, uses to -srhicb 
they can be put, ISO, intelligence, 
for teacher rating, 216; teaching 
ability ex-nlenced by devising fair 
tests. 222, 

'Textbooks, instructions should bo 
&vcn regarding. 130 . standards for 
judiPDg the usability of. 131; in- 
structions as to tbe use of. 13 l, 
132; use of, in recitations, 131, 132; 
character of, determines in. some 
measure amount of supplcmen— 
needed, 133; outline 
■teaching, os to. 169, 


170- 

'Time, of the supervisor, saving tbe. 

tf^cher, saving tbe, 
“ study preparaHon 
outside of class. 123. 124; to be 
vrritten work 
for quizzes 179. 
supervision for admin- 
. latratora, S, 9; there is a formal 
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stage in, 12, 13; conduces to effi- 
ciency, 13, 14; of supex-vrisors, t-wo 
problems involved in, 16. IT; for 
supervision, details vs. generalities 
in, IS; in use of standard tests and 
scales, 1S7, ISS. 

Tx-aining schools, for teachers and 
supervisors, T, S; criticized for be- 
ing too formal, 0—11; and public 
schools, compared as regards for— ! 
znalifcy of organization, 14, 15; cur— 
xiculum-malcing in, 24, 25; justi- 
fied agencies in educating teachers, 
01 ; comparison of city schools with, 
in the matter of bad habits. 02; 
example of set of instructions for. 
OS— lOO; measuring activities of 
supervisor in, 250—52. 

XTnit of credit, consideration of, llO— 


30; 8coi?e of subject-matter of. 
IIO; relative amount of each type 
of subiect>-matter of, 119, 120; the 
fundamental content subject-mat- 
ter of, 120; the liabits its subject- 
matter should form, 120; value of 
weekly lesson plans in deternxiu- 
ing, 1T3. 

Visitation, notes on, 260, 261. 

Visiting the teacher at his work, 190— 

200 . 

Voice, good quality of. necessary for 
teacher, 21S. 

W*eekly lesson plans. Sec Lesson 
plans. 

IVritten and oral work, relative time 
to be given to, i« recitation# 
179. 



